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Analysis Shows That Our Sales Abroad Should Continue To Expand 


Growing Foreign Markets for 
United States Plastics Materials 


C. C. CONCANNON 


CHIEF, CHEMICAL BRANCH, OIT 
and 
S. M. PHILLIPS 


ry 

| HE UNITED STATES is the world’s 
foremost producer and exporter of syn- 
thetic resins and plastics materials. 
United States exports of all synthetic 
resins and plastics materials increased 
from 19,000,000 pounds in 1939 to a peak 
of 143,000,000 pounds in 1947 when it 
became a $60,000,000 business. Al- 
though they declined slightly in 1948 as 
European producers were again able to 
manufacture a larger portion of their 
own needs, and in some instances to offer 
competition abroad, the trend of United 
States sales now appears to be toward 
further expansion. Based on data for 
the first 5 months of the current year, 
shipments in 1949 could surpass those of 
1947 by more than 5 percent.’ 

Exports have more than kept pace with 
the greatly expanded output of these 
products. In 1939 they accounted for 
approximately 8 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. By 1947, shipments to foreign 
countries took 11 percent of domestic 
output, and in 1948, when production was 
still on an upward trend, they declined 
slightly and accounted for about 9 per- 
cent of output. Currently, foreign mar- 
kets absorb approximately 10 percent of 
United States production. 

Vinyl resins and polymers of styrene 
show the greatest volume increase, both 
in shipments to foreign countries and in 
the proportion of domestic output sold 
abroad. Foreign sales of these resins 
accounted for 10 percent of production 
in 1948. In the early months of 1949, 
14 percent of all polymers of styrene and 
vinyl resins made in the United States 
went to foreign markets. Less pro- 
nounced expansion of shipments of most 
other synthetic resins, in comparison 





‘Statistics for the first 6 months of 1949 
have become available since this article was 
prepared. They indicate a possible total in- 
crease of 9 percent in 1949 over 1947 exports. 
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with domestic production, occurred in 
the early months of 1949. Considering 
the dollar shortage abroad, this gives an 
indication of the strength of foreign de- 
mand for United States plastics materi- 
als, which is particularly large in Europe, 
Canada, and Latin America. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
sharp decline in the volume of domesti- 
cally produced cellulose plastics entering 
foreign trade. More than 40 percent of 
those made in the United States were 
exported in 1947, but during the Janu- 
ary—May period of 1949 shipments were 
only 24 percent of domestic output. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
exports of the cellulose acetate materials 
were only 18 percent of production and 
were accompanied by a decline in both 
output and foreign sales of cellulose ni- 
trates. However, the demand for the 
newer cellulose plastics may increase as 
they become better known in foreign 
markets and are more readily available. 

The average unit price of all exports 
remained almost the same in 1948 as in 
1939, a factor which has improved the 





general competitive position of plastics 
materials. Synthetic resins and plastics 
materials were shipped abroad at an 
average price of 42 cents a pound in 1939 
and 41 cents a pound in 1948. The price 
of cellulose plastics materials, among the 
most expensive items in any over-all plas- 
tics group, was approximately 75 cents a 
pound in both years; they alone ac- 
counted for only 24 percent of the dollar 
value of all exports in 1948, compared 
with 71 percent in 1939. A more than 
sixfold expansion of United States pro- 
duction at relatively constant prices has 
characterized plastics in sharp contrast 
to a smaller increase in output and a 
general rise in prices for competing items 
and other industrial goods. In addition, 
improved manufacturing methods have 
bettered the quality of plastics materials. 


Foreign Competition 


The virtual withdrawal of Germany 
and Japan as competitors opened new 
markets at a time when other manufac- 
turing countries were not in a position to 


This injection molding machinery, used in the fabrication of combs and novelties by 
Cia. Industrial Importadora, S. A., Mexico, is entirely of that firm’s own manufacture. 
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Comparatively new plastics-products plant—one of those now operating in Colombia. 
Machinery used is of United States manufacture. 


compete. The United States now is try- 
ing to maintain and, through scientific 
research, to expand its lead. 

The United Kingdom is our principal 
competitor as well as our second largest 
market for plastics materials at the pres- 
ent time. British production amounted 
to 90,000,000 pounds in 1947 and exports 
to 31,000,000 pounds. In 1948, exports 
were 42,500,000 pounds, five and one-half 


times as much as in 1938. The important 
markets were India and Australia, but so 
far in 1949 more than 12 percent has gone 
to hard-currency areas. The Canadian 
industry is growing rapidly. Although 
our largest outlet fer plastics lies in that 
area, Canada produces polystyrene and 
other materials for exportation chiefly 
to the United Kingdom and British Com- 
monwealth countries. Canadian output 


United States Exports of Synthetic Resins and Plastics Materials by World Areas and 
Principal Countries of Destination, 1939, 1947, and 1948 


{In thousands 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Departmen 
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was estimated at $9,000,000 in 1948, more 
than eight times the 1939 value. France. 
Sweden, Switzerland, and other Euro. 
pean countries also are making bids for 
export trade. Australia now is expanding 
its plastics industry and obtaining addi. 
tional supplies largely from Canada and 
the United Kingdom. As a result, Uniteg 
States exports of synthetic resins ang 
plastics materials to Australia and also to 
New Zealand declined rapidly in the past 
year. 

Both Germany and Japan are produc- 
ing plastics materials again. Consider. 
able scientific research was carried on in 
Germany during the war years and tech- 
nicians there are well acquainted with 
important developments in the manu- 
facture and possible uses for Many new 
plastics. Italy also had an important 
plastics industry before the war and is 
rapidly bringing existing facilities into 
production and increasing output as new 
equipment can be obtained. Internal dif- 
ficulties are holding back expansion in 
these countries, but it is possible that we 
may expect increasing competition from 
Japan, for example, in the exportation 
of cellulose nitrate, commonly Known as 
celluloid, which was originally the chief 
plastics material. By the end of 1948 
Japan had in operation ten of the thir- 
teen cellulose-nitrate plants and two of 
the four cellulose-acetate plants that 
were producing these materials before 
the war. Japanese output of cellulose ni- 
trate and cellulose acetate now is equal 
to about one-fourth and one-half, re- 
spectively, of 1941 production. 


New Markets for Plasties 
Materials 


Among the outstanding developments 
in foreign trade were the expansion of 
Latin-American markets and the estab- 
lishment of an important outlet in the 
Union of South Africa. Exports of 
plastics materials and synthetic resins to 
South America were more than 19 times 
as large in 1947 as in 1939 and declined 
only 13 percent in 1948. Shipments to 
the Union of South Africa increased from 
49,000 pounds in 1939 to 3,035,000 pounds 
in 1948, and to Mexico from 377,000 
pounds to 8,414,000 pounds. In South 
America, Argentina and Brazil are out- 
standing markets; several other coun- 
tries now produce enough plastics prod- 
ucts from imported materials to meet 
their own requirements. Some Latin- 
American countries also manufacture 
some synthetic resins, but generally they 
are dependent on foreign sources, chiefly 
the United States, for raw materials. 

The Asiatic market for our plastics 
materials has expanded at a rate nearly 
comparable to that of South America 
Owing to a doubled demand in India, 4 
tripled demand in the Republic of the 
Philippines, and a sizeable increase in 
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sales to Hong Kong, United States ex- 
ports to Asia increased 69 percent from 
1947 to 1948, the greatest expansion 
noticed in any area since the war. 


Vinyl Resins and Polystyrene 


United States exports of vinyl resins 
and polystyrene rose from 8,500,000 
pounds in 1945, the first year for which 
statistics are available, to 39,000,000 
pounds in 1948. By 1947, their combined 
foreign sales were greater than those of 
tar-acid resins, the former leaders in the 
plastics field. Although they are more 
expensive than the tar-acid resins, ex- 
cellent properties and the wide range of 
industrial and consumer goods for which 
viny] resins and polystyrene are used 
make them most popular. In the period 
January—May 1949, exports amounted to 
64 percent of the high level attained in 
the year 1948. United States exports of 
vinyl resins and polystyrene now have 
surpassed those of tar-acid resins by 
margins of 60 percent and 40 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Vinyl] resins lend themselves to practi- 
cally all methods of fabrication. Beau- 
tifully colored raincoats, show curtains, 
artificial leather, and upholstery mate- 
rials are among their best-known uses. 
Their excellent insulating properties 
make them adaptable for wire and cable 
jacketings; they are finding increased 
use in newer types of phonograph rec- 
ords; and because they are nontoxic, 
odorless, and tasteless, they are suitable 
for packaging materials which come in 
contact with food and drugs. These are 
but a few of the many uses of viny] resins, 
but they give some idea of their versa- 
tility and the possibilities for their con- 
sumption in virtually all countries. 

Polystyrene resins also are available 
in many forms, but the molding com- 
pounds are best Known and are most con- 
veniently handled by the newer injection 
or extrusion methods. For this reason, 
their consumption is somewhat limited in 
the more remote areas of the world. 
Many smaller countries, however, have 
already ordered suitable machinery for 
processing polystyrene resins or plan to 
do so in the near future. Typical end 
products range from battery boxes, re- 
frigerator and washing machine parts, 
and radio cabinets to numerous decora- 
tive items and toys. The application of 
polystyrene as a dielectric and insulating 
material is well known and special for- 
mulations are continuously broadening 
its use in all types of electrical equip- 
ment. 

Many countries manufacture vinyl 
resins but none has expanded output to 
the level attained in the United States. 
Polystyrene production, on the other 
hand, is apparently limited to the United 
States and Canada, thus forcing foreign 
countries to draw on dollar areas for 
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Chilean plastics products shown by Plastix Chilena Shyf S. A., at an industrial exhibition 
about 3 years ago. 


their supplies. Even though vinyl resins 
are generally slightly higher in price 
than polystyrene, they are exported in 
somewhat larger volume because they 
are more readily available and can be 
more easily fabricated. 

In 1948 the principal market for vinyl 
and polystyrene resins was Canada. 
France was in second place, followed by 
Mexico, Italy, Brazil, and the United 


United States Exports of Synthetic Resins 
and Plastics Materials by Types, 1947 
and 1948 

{In thousands] 


1947 1948 
Item 2 yp Z n 
Synthetic gums and resins 
in powder, flake, or 
liquid form (including 
scrap): 
Alkyd resins . 15, 357) 4,859) 13,652) 4, 226 
Tar acid resins 29,570 6,652) 31,614) 6,712 
Urea resins 8,958) 2,676, 11,044) 3,029 
Other synthetic resins 15, 587) 5,748 18,699 5,978 
Polymers of styrene and 
vinyl resins 36, 129 16,177) 39, 686 18, 937 
Synthetic resin sheets, 
plates, rods, tubes, and 
other unfinished forms 
Laminated 2,359] 1,984) 1,773! 1,551 
Not laminated 2,342) 1,757, 2,147) 1,610 
Cellulose plastics mate- 
rials: 
Cellulose nitrate 
Serap and film serap 2, 594 $32) 1,135 168 
Film support and base 5, 780) 4,888) 4,792) 4, 151 
Sheets, plates, rods, 
tubes, and other un- 
finished forms 1,873) 2, 037 1,14 1, 368 
Cellulose acetate 
Molding compounds 18,102 8,307, 6,833) 2,910 
Film support 2,366 3,024, 2,584 3,524 
Sheets, plates, rods, 
tubes, and other un- 
finished forms : 2, 251; 2,114) 1,188) 1,140 
Total all types 143, 268 60, 655/136, 292 55, 304 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 


Commerce 


Kingdom. Distribution by areas also in- 
dicated that consumption was concen- 
trated in industrialized countries. How- 
ever, both these resins were utilized to a 
lesser extent in other parts of the world. 
Of total United States exports, those to 
Europe accounted for 43 percent; North 
America, 25 percent; South America, 16 
percent; Asia, 11 percent; Africa, 4 per- 
cent; and Oceania, 1 percent. In fact, 
exports of these resins constituted almost 
one-half of all our plastics shipments to 
Asia and more than one-third of such 
sales in Africa. Several countries in 
these areas use only vinyl and polysty- 
rene resins or these plus very small 
amounts of other plastics materials of 
United States origin. Notable among 
these are Turkey, Lebanon, Siam, French 
Morocco, Tangier, and the Belgian 
Congo. 


Tar-Acid Resins 


Phenolic resins, the principal type in 
the tar-acid group, have been called the 
work horse of the plastics industry. In 
recent years an increased interest in 
phenolic industrial resins has been dis- 
played. Grinding wheels, brake linings, 
thermal insulation batts, lamp bases, and 
oil-well sealants are among the most im- 
portant uses for these resins at the pres- 
ent time. Telephone handsets, iron han- 
dles, and similar items have long been 
made of phenolic resins. Moreover, 
practically all countries throughout the 
world are equipped to process them. 
Many other tar-acid resins also are used 
extensively, but United States exports 
consist chiefly of the phenolic type. 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
réncies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 


WORLD TRAI 


Country 
January- 





Tune > July August 
EXPORTS 
North America: 
British Honduras._- > as 
Canada !____- 4 1,401.1 250.9 224.1 
Costa Rica.__...__- 18.9 2.6 2.4 
i” a ae 397.5 76.6 * 74.5 
Dominican Republic 50. 2 8.4 4.3 
Guadeloupe...........__. . - 
Guatemala 4____ 31.0 = ‘ 
sat a eae 18.1 2.3 1.7 
Honduras 2. .__..__. 
Jamaica. ....... 
Martinique........._._____- 
TES 261.1 | 34.1 6.9 
Newfoundland__._- = 2 ; 
ee 15.0 .6 1.0 
Panama, Republic of poe 35.6 31.0 31.0 
E] Salvador &__ aie 35.3 $1.1 8 
United States ° f 6, 551.2 | 1,019.5 992. 3 
South America: 
Argentina ?__.____ . 938. 8 
Bolivia_......- S| Se 
Brazil 2 : . 526.9 84.2 120.0 
British Guiana_ 5 
i ae 153. 1 17.9 20.3 
Colombia 2___- 3130.3 $25.8 24.3 
Ecuador........- 1014.6 102.1 4.2 
French Guiana_- oe ee 
Paraguay....._.- Rei ; 5 
{eee 75.4 11.2 17.7 
Surinam ate = Ee eee a 
Uruguay ?___....__- aoe 103. 4 13.5 9.9 
Venezuela.____- - es See ee " 
Europe: 
Austria '__ = _..| 280.5 1217.4 1215.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg*__.__| 816.7 129. 2 130.3 
Bulgaria___.- aiSiadacias e 
Cyprus..-..-- ES ASE REPS ae : 
Czechoslovakia ¥*_._._____| 344.6 61.8 0.9 
| er 270. 2 47.4 42.4 
« aa . 164. 3 47.0 40.0 
France....___-. seats _...-| 4969.0 M4 321, 5 
Germany (Bizonal)__.__- 15 225.7 15 48.9 | 63.0 
1 a he 54.9 4.0 | 2.8 
| ROE ORS 67.0 9.7 8.5 
ae ax 30.6 6.0 3.4 
| | ae 81.9 14.7 | 15.1 
rs 441.8 95.3 97.4 
Biens....... BPP IEE, Sea 38 Bae 
Netherlands #_.........___. 444.0 78.9 79.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya 
and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, and the United States include 
reerports; those for Austria, Belgium-Lux- 





embourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic mer- 
chandise only. 
YE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED S17 
+45 
San. No- Dect Febru 
< October vember ber Janu M n 
835. 0 307. 993.9 6.4 237.0 ” 0 2 & 
Re 1.8 2.0 2.7 
44.0 43.2 38. 2 6.0 f 43,2 
5.6 1.9 3.9 2 4. ( $4.4 12.1 
0 45.0 
1.4 l 2 2.9 2.8 { 1.0 
* 4 t 7.¢ ss 43.4 5 ) 
3.9 S 1.( f f 1.1 
1.1 7 2 4.4 9.6 10.0 10.3 
925. 4 1, 022. ¢ 82 1,316.6 | 1,094.8 | 1,032 1,158.8 
"130.8 | 115.5 | 102.0 4. 5 73 7] 71.5 
"39. 4 32. 5 33, 7 2.9 25. 2 16.9 36. 2 
$22.9 | 327.1 | 328.4 1 | 7324.7 3 23.0 325.9 
3.9 104.8 2.7 
] 12.2 15. ¢ 14.9 12.6 15.4 
11.0 8.9 9.9| 225 27.7 13.3 11.3 
7.2 119.1 | 1221.9 2 22.3 23. 5 223.7 
145.9} 153.1 146.8 164.4 | * 140.0 153. § 172.9 
62.3 | * 70.1 67.4 #5, 2 19.7 61.0 71.2 
45.3 57.9 2.1 f 2.5 50.1 57.6 
44.0 42.1 40.8 40.0 23.1 27.2 28.7 
191.1 4198.5 | 167.1 199.9 212 44.6 237.3 
57.0 59.3 61.0 77.6 70.8 15 78,8 86.9 
3.5 6.3 R.8 10.6 
9.8 17.0 1.0 30. 5 21.5 
5.8 6.6 4.6 4.1 3.8 3.6 3.4 
17.8 20.0 21.2 20.9 * 15.6 17.4 20.4 
86. 6 102.0 121.2 124.6 94. 5 90.4 100. 5 
87.4 116.0 99.4 101.0 119.8 2.4 * 106.6 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil. 
ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
States represent general imports; those for 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 


slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and 
Turkey, imports for consumption. 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 





ATES DOLLARS 
104 Ar lal # 
A pril May Ju yamuary 14 1948 » 
4.2 oe 
237.5 212.9 2,774.9 075.4 
25.3 31.6 
746.6 709.9 
2 ) S35. 2 82.3 
1 : 
2.0 50.2 
31 6 30.9 
17 719, 
41.0 
1.6 
5 48. 2 443.1 178.2 
‘4 * 
zu u ° 
8.3 310.4 
40.1 45,3 
is.5 1, 078.4 1, 104. ( 6,617.1 415, 430. 3 12, 650.5 
1,639. 4 
S1.4 
63.7 8.4 1,145.8 1, 173.8 
2s 7] - 
27.2 oN 0 429.9 
254.4 291.6 
5.9 
-o 
14 162, 
13.1 14. € 
162 * 179. ( 
45.2 
295.8 9.1 284.2 198, 4 
159. 2 163.7 8 1, 405. 7 1, OSS. 9 
SH. 1 
20 
69,9 ) 78. € 401.3 72. 1 3.0 
51.7 63.3 182.6 569. 0 
29. 7 1). 2 45 4. 6 418.1 
208, 0 242. 4 236. 1 1, 430. 7 1, 787.7 1, 980.3 
$2.2 94.2 592.0 
“AR 0,0 
ae | 163. 4 
5.9 4.1 2. 5 23.3 14.7 60.8 
18 19. 7 159. 2 191.6 
86, 9 04.8 666. 4 1, 067.6 
4.1 
96,5 102.9 G8 609, 0 700.8 1, 006. 5 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 







































1948 1949 Annual 2 
Vountry , | g | | N Dec | Fet | | | 
| 
Bw | | | 
Exports—C ontinued | | | 
| | | | } | 
7 Continued | | } | 
a 3s lls 204. 5 29.0 30.1 | 30.1) 368) 37.5] 381] +341 re | eee aes 365.0] 415.0 
Portugal 81.0 18.0 | 13.1 15.1 15.4 14.2} 20.0 *7.5 | TKR Gee atetei:, 173.1 | 176.8 
Spain 176.0 30.5 | 27.0 23.4 27.3 32.3 38. 7 33.9 | wee! eee MART 355.3 
Sweden 191.4 88.1 | 85. 6 98.6 | 105.6} 113.5] 116.5 92. 8 | sl {a 1, 106.0 
Switzerland 72.0 65.3] 591 67.6 76.3 | 74.8] 87 58. 8 | 62.9) 67.2 | 3 802.3 
Turkey 72.6 7.0 8.6] 17.5 26.3 16. 2 28. 5 20.9 OE an BEE TT 223.3 | 196. 7 
United Kingdom 3, 123.0 612.4 542.7 | 549.2 | 586.3 | 613.6 | 613.1 662. 2 632.8 | 594.5 | 3,718.7 | 4,528.2 | 6,640.9 
° i 
oo 3 19 98.4 14.3 12.3 §.2 5.4 6.7 = er. ie = s Sears me > can a - avy Se 
Ceylon ? 150. 4 2.3 21.3 21.9 28. 2 25.9} 26.3 27.0 23.7 22. 2 SS ee EEN: SSS 268. 3 305. 1 
China '¢ 2! 99. 7 11.8 14.1 21.7 17.0 23); 119 ae Se Scnca danke pemedendwa eee eee 170. 4 
French Indochina 39.0 10.8 | 9.0 10.8 7.6 77 11.8 10.6 9.4 Rad PERS TEPER Se Pees Ber 56.2 | 93. 2 
Hong Kong 2? * 175.8 34.2 | 31.2 37.4 37.8 | 35.7 46.5 43.3 34.1 44.6 34.8 | a, | ee i ae: 306. 5 | 398.7 
India 3 r 650.1 117.1 102.0 | 106. 2 98.0 | 111.9 106. 2 105. 9 108. 0 97.1 | 3103.2} 289.9} PES Peer ee 4961.9 (7241, 231.6 
Pakistan ? 3171.0 15.1 $20.6 | 315.7 35.7] 311.8] 321.6 327.5 3 45.0 926.7 |-.-.-222<}--a--00n|-en0s-0-= Sars (26) Diatiiecice 
Indonesia 2? 2 162. 5 41.6 36.9 45.6 36, 2 40. 1 33.7 40.7 | 39. 4 | 39. 2 | tS ae ee 395. 2 
Iran 2% aeawan . . cia mee ~ Se See +) aes Mee REE 30 72.1 
Traq *! 314.0 31.8 31.6 | 31.0 2.0 35.0} 437.9 52.3 3 eae Ree Cae i 3 59.5 333.4 
Japan 77.5 24.5 24.2 26. 1 32.7 27.0 46.9 37.8 - oY eee | RRS) EROS Soe: 258.6 
Korea ® a . f 1 1 1.2 ty eee RN TERA: 8.9 
Malaya ”” 79.0 75.0 78.1 | 81.7 68.7 73.2 55. 0 71.9 73.3 61.0 | 58.8 | 7 | S csneieinetil 810.6 
Palestine 7 Pe = PAS ree as Sea AS Pua ae amanda 
eilippin s, Republic of 2 174.5 33. 7 21.9 19. 6 23.4 25.3 26.0 23.4 22. 5 28. 1 . falta — . - | 324.9 
ina, Siam 102.6 15.4 16.2} 186| 15.7) 169] 181 22. 1 30.4 |_- é oP am, are. 203. 5 
and, Syria-Lebanon % a a ~|---------|---------] 37.9 |--------- 
Oceania: | | 
hil. reece 6° 793. 7 171.6 109.9 113.1 135.8 161.4 167.9 128. 7 173. 1 156.3 124.1 | Re — 7995.8 | 7 1,309.6 
ited Fiji 11.5 : es eal — cane CESS | 22.3 28.3 
French Oceania 3.1 ‘potinindae ss = ty ft Re ae 
for New Caledonia NT RE BA 3.9 6.4 
um- New Zealand 95. 1 41.0 78.3 27.3 20, 2 34.6 77.3 ‘ wbadand Ts Beas 417.1 518. 1 
. rica: 
ee "Ts on a scisiileeialitetinateapaaaad 297. 2 _ 
nee, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 17.0 5 RET aeons se 63.6 fa 
gal Egypt 5, 1 42,1 53.8 43.3 5.4 53.7 67.1 : ea ‘ eee: Me 591. 4 
: French Moroceo* i x e ia! oe! fh ee 
and French West Africa® Sealed Pie Hecke <a | eae oes 
Gambia aA Tee ae , 4.7 7.0 
Gold Coast 9.2 7.4 4.5 i = ae Pee 83.7 126. 6 
im- Kenya and Uganda 3. 1 11.9 12.0 12.0 7.4 10. 2 11.4 ss a . aie 107.5 138.0 
Liberia 7e¥ 7 hleirints Z pil 13.4 16.1 
Mauritinu ‘ - “ RRS! ERS 4 See 
Nigeria 3 82.4 9.0 13. 1 11.9 11.7 12.6 S “= Lae s 154.6 we 
Northern Rhodesia 57.6 7.9 6.5 5 1 eaeres Ben Sear 86. 1 114.7 
Nyasaland 8.7 2.6 1.6 1 2.0 1.5 9 2% 2 IRE BOVE SS ‘ 12.4 18.5 
= Sierra Leone 6.2 1.4 1.9 i a R 11.3 Me 
Southern Rhodesia 50. 0 13.5 13.4 12.1 10.0 10.8 7.8 6.4 7:3 8.2 ore a" 95.3 117.6 
Tanganyika 14.3 7.1 a SA. Hy ers piintaeiaieh aid A) Ee 
a? Tunisia* . 1 icaiantial a 4 
Union of South Africa 4 43.1 40.5 44.4 418.9 9.9 60.7 51.9 52. 5 es Peer eee 410.3 545. 2 
iS» Zanzibar Ss 5 5 3 7 1.0 a EAERRRRERY Beet 5.9 
Imei 
North America 
Bermuda = 24.2 © 
British Honduras ita 
175.4 Canada ! 1, 263.7 224.0 205.5 | 220.6} 242.2] 237.0 | 230.8 222. 7 204.9 234.8 241.5 249, 2 2, 561. 1 2, 623. 8 
31.6 Costa Rica 18.7 1.3 1.0 f 1.0 4.5 3.3 48.1 42.23 
09.9 Cuba? 76 44.8 7.0 6, 2 47.8 45.5 10 45.8 44. 1 519.9 527.5 
‘RO 3 Don 1 Republ 2 5.8 °5.3| 3.7) £°7.4 5.4] 5.8 32.8 33.0 34.5 33.1 33.0 r 53.4 65.3 
ie Gua ’ - 23.5 | debaranes 
4) 9 Guatemala 4 1 6.1 6.1 56.1 eon 57.3 68.4 
ng Haiti 16.6 0 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 r3.1 2.9 3.8 _ 6 27.2 $32.2 
19.5 Hondur sit 29.4 735.6 
; Jamaica ® 76.3 — 
Martinique 30.8 ae 
1789 Mexico 4 273.0 48.2 40. 6 7.9 9.7 13.4 14.9 14 39.8 16.0 45.6 45.5 665. 4 528.7 
; Newfoundland ¢ 104.5 i 
Nicaragua 11.0 1.6 1.8 . 20.8 = 
10.4 Panama, Repu f 4.4 35.6 5. 2 34.9 5. 2 ' 41.9 35.8 1.9 F 75.6 64.5 
45.3 El Salvador 5 20. 2 $4.1 33.2 33.7 9 3.8 32.8 3. 1 3.7 1.0 36.9 41.5 
50.5 United Stats m2 63.4 605. 5 560. 3 600. 6 54.3 719.7 190. 1 68, 1 631.9 534. 0 540.5 526.1 | 3,390.7 } 5, 755.7 7, 124.0 
" South Ameri 
Argentina 740.8 ‘ 1, 307. 7 i 
Bolivia 29. 8 - 59.6 a 
73.8 Brazil 644.0 19 68. 4 3, 2 78 82. 1 105.2 110. 4 82.7 102. 1 84.8 1,216.9 | 1,120.6 
ie British Guia 34.3 k 
0 9 Chile 124.9 24.0 24.5 24.3 26.7 2.6 | 321.8 21.5 22.2 28.0 24, 2 270.0 269, 2 
91.6 Colombia 181 26.6 0) 326.3 | 324.1 23.0 | 323.0] °3 31.4 27.9 327.7 r 364.0 335.0 
nae Eeuador 19. 5 03.9 15.0 102.9 4.2 2.8 14.8 iin 
French Guiana 3.6 a 
Paraguay 22.0 e 
62.4 Peru 4 87.8 10.6 15.9 13.5 8.1 12.3 19.8 r 11.7 ° 11.9 168.0 167.7 
14.6 Surinam e 16.5 19.3 
79.0 Uruguay 2 87 2,2 22.4 21.4 16.5 14.4 16.1 14.9 12.1 14. 4 12.6 r 215.1 200. 4 
a Venezuela 52. 1 686. 6 
Europe 
8.4 Austria! 114.0 2. 2 22.2 23.1 2.0 23. 8 32.8 6.9 29, 4 36.4 33.9 34.1 119. 1 2 387.5 
88. 9 Belgium-Luxemt 5° 1,007.0 155.9 157.8 | 168.1 165. 6 15. 178, 2 150.1} 148.4 162. 2 152.8 156. 5 148.8 918.8 | 1,951.4 1, 994. 6 
: Bulgaria | 75, 2 
Cyprus 8 | 54.7 - - 
53 0) Czechoslovakia 13 * $32. 1 62, 2 48.8 45.4 48, 4 18. 4 69.5 51.7 58.7 64.3 | 73.9 70.5 86. 6 405. 7 72.7 754.3 
60 0 Denmark* 12, 64.8 54.1 69.3 | ° 71.3 71.4 69, 2 67.8 71.3 85, 2 68. 7 82.8 = 643. 2 712. 4 
18, ' Finland 200. 6 13.9 9.9 0.8 | 40.9 4.1 61.4 30.4 r3h1 35.6 34. 1 39.4 34.0 | 204.5 346. 9 491.6 
0. ) France 41, 709.8 1 466.8 4294.2 (14 320.9 250.3 283, 4 276.9 277.3 289. 5 318.7 | 298. 9 263.1 | 1,724.4 | 2,910.5 3, 325. 4 
on 8 Germany (Biz 4493.8 122.8 | 44137.0 |44154.9 | 4487.0 (4120.7 |44191.0 © 105.0 7156.0 151.1 148. 1 208.7 | nae 41, 314.2 
00 Greece 39 9 12.6 | 31.2 2%. 9 30.8 10), 2 36. 2 974.6 139 2 
63.4 Hungary 85.0 12,2 13.5 14.0] 13.4 13.3 15.7 14.7 = a === 122.9 167.0 
60.8 Iceland * 32. 1 1.4 5.2 r 8.4 3 5 9.4 3.5 5.1 4,2 9 5.5 9.5 | 31.7 79.9 70.2 
91.6 Ireland 2. 6 8.1} 381] 40.2] 43.9] 45.8 2.2 41.2 26.8 49.2 44.4 _% | a Beers 129. 3 550. 9 
’ =e Italy 783.3 121.8 122.7 117.5 115.8 121. 1 116.8 113.0 * 125.7 * 157.7 r 145.4 157.0 7], 428, 7 1, 498. 9 
sala M ilt i - 58.3 a - 
106. 5 Netherland 887. 8 155. 2 153.5 167.0 | * 180.7 10.7 ' 1613 175, 1 r 151.3 179.3 165.2 161.0 ! 165.1 ° 996.9 § 1,602.9 1, 854. 2 


kly 





See footnote 


September 


at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
ae ee Pi eerie = 
| 1948 1949 Annual] « 
Country l rs = wc see 5 l : ne ‘ 
Imports—Continued 
E ee Seaees. 
Norway..---- . 54.1 56.7 | * 68.4 80.8 | * 71.4 81.2 56.9 75.7 r 69.1 O8. 4 767.9 746.1 
Portugal__.__- 33.9 32. 2 30.6 34.0 32. 6 63.0 18.7 39.0 40. 7 9. 7 35. 4 B80). 3 414.9 
 ——e 48. 8 52.5 41.5 37.1 44.2 38.0 * 37.2 r 47.2 40.8 1065, 8 472.9 
Sweden__._- 3 123.9 114.3 | 106.9 100.0 | 102.9 98.0 105. 2 93.7 104.8 90, 2 100.0 1, 437. 1 1,37 40 
Switzerland - - _- 6 88.8 80.6 75.6 81.3 86. 6 98, 2 84.9 75.7 85. 1 71.6 71.0 70.9 459.1] 1,125.9 | 4’ qe 
Turkey*__. 26. 4 23.2 24.4) 25.6] 2.2) 249]! 30.3 23.6 19.9 244.5 | "ono 
United Kingdom 16 r 4,135.0 747.9 700. 2 682. 6 703. 4 729.5 720.0 754.5 652. 7 765.3 755, 8 785, 2 812.9 | 4,526.3 | 7,232.0 8 38) § 
Asia: eae 
Burma *___ a a is oA . 
Ceylon 2°__._...- ‘ 156. 9 27.5 23.8 21.2 23.8 20.4 26. 2 1.0 26.8 38.3 29.6 200. 4 290 9 
China 2! 45_______ 138. 7 6.7 17. 18.6 24.8 5.5 16.9 649 999 9 
French Indochina. 74.3 3.3 17.7 18.3 17.5 21.5 25. 6 15.5 127.2 187.5 
Hong Kong 2 # 247.1 42.1 38.7 32.8 iS.8 48.8 65.0 40.1 5.8 17. ¢ g.8 390, 4 
India 73__. + 670. 4 122. 5 4 118.3 105.9 27.3 138.8 165, 9 166, 2 3153.0 189, 2 £1,006.9 
Pakistan 25 371.1 28. 5 5 33. 4 28. 2 26.6 31.7 8. 3 41.7 
Indonesia 28 4 198. 5 31.4 4 39.1 34.1 46.6 65. 6 21 40. 2 3. 4 286) 438 7 
Tran 29 * _ : : 8 127. ¢ 48145 9 
Iraq 1¢____.. 92.5 11.5 22.0 314.2 10.3 13.1 16. 1 161.0 179.4 
Japan 4____ 339.5 39.7 62.1 62.8 58. 2 55.4 55. 9 70.4 7.4 526. 1 682.6 
Korea 322 : [eeereeS AR oa 6.4 13.0 14.8 17.3 190.9 189. 
Malaya ?7_____. . ' 425.5 68.1 68.3 67.8 62.9 70.1 62.4 60.7 4 84.4 76.8 78. 8 642.9 £39 6 
Palestine __- 270 ; 
Philippines, Re — lic of 22 303. 0 30.5 60.8 35.7 23.2 24.5 $1.1 37.0 {8 10, 2 5ll.4 18.8 
Siam %4___- 74.1 15.9 16.9 16.0 16.5 14.5 19.9 18.7 14.1 112.6 173.9 
Syria- Lebanon 3 = 14. £ 
Oceania: 
Australia  * 584.8 114.9 96.9 118. 7 114.5 97.0 102.8 101.0 121.9 121.0 106, 7 124 671.7 | 71,000.5 
Fiji 35______ 11.2 18. 6) 21. ¢ 
French Oceania 4.2 7.4 
New Caledonia 11.0 11.2 
New Zealand * 229. 3 26.5 76.9 32.7 42.2 IR. 5 414.9 449, 
Africa: 
Algeria* B81. 2 
Anglo-E gy pti: in Sudan 5 40.6 67. ( 
Egypt % 319. 6 93.1 61.4 52. 6 52.3 60. 5 75.0 $20. 4 714.5 
French Morocco*_- 79. 8 
French West Africa* 170.4 
Gambia_ -_- 6.7 7.8 
Gold Coast "* 65.4 13.0 12.0 10.8 4.8 117.4 
Kenya and Uganda ®! 86.9 13.5 11.6 16. 1 13.8 15.8 25. 1 126.7 182.8 
Liberia SS § 
Mauritius 43 * 1.4 
Nigeria © 84.7 14.1 14.5 12.1 17.8 16. 7 158. 9 
Northern Rhodesia 28.9 6.4 6.9 6 1 $3.0 64.9 
Nyasaland 10.3 1.8 1.0 1.1 1.6 1.6 ee » 0) 1.4 16.3 19 
Sierra Leone *! 9.8 1.8 1 1s 
Southern Rhodesia * 83.5 13.4 14.9 14.5 14.4 15.3 15.8 l 17.1 17. ¢ 135. 0 171.7 
Tanganyika '¢ 9.9 8.3 55.9 
Tunisia* ia 153.0 
Union of South Africa ®2. 653, 2 127.3 122. 6 29. 2 129.3 128. 4 125. 5 127.3 106, 4 1, 137.1 1, 300 
Zanzibar 3 Caer Hee : .8 4 8 1,0 7 7 8. 1 
1 Excluding gold. Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum 
2 Excluding monetary gold and silver. 


3? Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, August 1949. 

4 Including monetary gold and si! ver. 

5 Average of 3 months data. 

* Fiscal year ended September 30 of year stated. 

? Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

* Including gold, silver, and specie. 

® Including civilian supplies. 

© Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 

1! Commercial trade only. 

? Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 

i3 Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments. 

‘4 During the period of transition between the old and new exchange rates, the 
of error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high 

18 Based on official German foreign-trade statistics. 

16 Excluding bullion and specie. 

” Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other 
government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of pre- 
viously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other 
unrecorded movements are excluded. 

18 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 

i# Exports through the port of Rangoon only. 

20 Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. 

21 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar, conversions to the United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which 
business was transacted. 

22 Excluding gold and silver. 

% Excluding bullion and specie; including Government stores. 

% Fiscal year ended March 31 of year stated. Beginning August 1947, excluding 
Pakistan. 

25 Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on Government account 
April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 

2% Included with India. 

2? Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 

28 Refers only to Federal territory. 

2° Trade year beginning March 21, of preceding year. 

© Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947 
and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 and 
$1,300,000 in 1948, 


margin 


Beginning 


2 Figures are for trade on a Government-to-Government level only 


ind do not include 
the value of private trade; imports consist chiefly of goods procured with United States 
Government appropriated funds. 

3% January-September. 

4 Excluding bullion, coin, and gok 

35 Including bullion and specie 

% Including bullion; excluding specie. 

’ Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment and 
stores exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Forces; including gold mined in the 
Sudan: beginning January 1948 deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are included, 

* Including Government exports, bullion, and specie 

9 Including specie 

49 Excluding gold bullion: including shir 

| Excluding coin and bullion, currency, 

42 Adjusted to include all imports from 
imports from other countries. 

43 Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie 

“ Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks and 
property of the military government unless cleared through German customs offices 
Import values represent amounts paid by the German importer converted to dollars 
through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs, and $0.30 for other commodities 

45 Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA 

Including Government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947 

47 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of allied property 
at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai 

48 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,000 
in 1948. 

49 Includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products 
United States Government appropriated funds and estimated value 
transferred to the Japanese Government. 


1 leaf 


ys” stores 
and stamps amounting to $33, 
the United States but not 


‘QQ 
all uncommercial 


procured with 
of surplus stocks 


Excluding military equipment and stores of the British and Egyptian Armed Forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I. and specie 
Including Government imports, bullion, and specie 
2 Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports 
> Preliminary. 
r Revised, 
= Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year: however, because of year-end 


idjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures 
*Converted to United States dollars at par value I innounced by the 


exchange rate 
International Monetary Fund. 
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Monthly United States F oreign [Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
aid and relief shipments are included as well 
as commercial exports. Values are f. a. s., 
port of export. Distribution by areas and 


1949 
Item 


June 


VALUE 


Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol__ 1 
merchandise 


103, 970 
Exports, United States 





June 


1,012, 999 


thous. of dol_. 1,093,372 }1, 003,174 
General imports do 426, 119 624, 819 
Imports for consumption do 530, 399 605, 142 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise: 
Value 1936-38100 449 412 
Unit valu do 187 202 
Quantity do 239 204 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 259 295 
Unit value do 223 233 
Quantity do 116 127 
UNIT 
EXPORTS INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 186, 11 179, O07 
Southern North America do 104, 722 119, 031 
South America do 132, 475 134, 456 
Europe do 392,020 | 335, 048 
Asia | 104, 583 169, 963 
Oceania i 17, 157 10, 867 
Africa lo 76, 896 64, 567 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland and Labra 
dor thous. of dol 184, O74 176, 577 
American Republ total do 221,021 236, 830 
Mexico do 15. 838 16, 360 
Central American Republics. do 20, 287 19, 363 
Cuba do 29, 241 » S54 
Argentina do 8, 282 27, 452 
Bolivia 1o 2, S66 », 709 
Brazil do 33, 938 0,012 
Chile do 14, 230 10, 141 
Colombia do 14,084 14, 264 
Peru lo 8086 ), 388 
Uruguay lo 2, 463 », 91 
Venezuela do 44, 265 44,359 
Netherlands Antille do 6, 848 6, 680 
EVROPE 
ERP countries, total 2 thou f dol 99, 497 331, 303 
Austria do 11. 425 11,098 
Belgium. do 10, 374 21, 761 
Denmark do 10, 229 4, 800 
France do 62, 063 418, 016 
Germany do 9, 186 88, 759 
Greece do 13, 571 14, 527 
Italy. . do 51, 872 25,040 
Netherlands do 25, 342 26, 163 
Norway do 7,301 5, 493 
Portugal do 5, 390 5, 018 
Sweden do 7, dil +, SAR 
Switzerland do 10, 582 13, 290 
Turkey do 18, 422 7,772 
United Kingdom do 78, 266 40, 368 
Spain... do 3, 444 ?, 895 
Eastern Europe, total 4 do 7, 306 8, 400 
Czechoslovakia... - do 958 513 
Finland do 1, 836 4, 644 
Poland and Danzig do ), 326 1, 571 
U.8.8.R do 89 23 
Yugoslavia do 1, 770 561 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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countries is generally according to country 
of ultimate destination; classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is not 
known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 























transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. Imported 
goods are credited to the country in which 
the products were mined, grown, or manu- 




















export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, factured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1948 1949 1936-38 January-June 
ae . ene a ew 
July August December] January |February} March | April May average | 1948 1949 
1,019, 462 992, 265 | 1,316,649 |1,094, 810 (1,032,336 (1, 158, 760 |1, 148, 835 |1,078, 374 ]1, 483, 266 (6,551, 223 | 6,617,084 
1,010, 199 983, 264 1,304, 263 [1,082,762 1,021,413 |1, 145, 778 |1, 139, 968 |1, 068, 530 1, 462, 512 |6, 488, 232 | 6, 550, 924 
563, 414 605, 506 719, 748 590, 094 568, O85 631, 947 533,973 | 640,529 |1, 244, 448 |3, 520,156 | 3,390, 748 
568, O75 595, 845 704, 061 578, 801 556, 165 623, 811 526, 828 532,979 }1, 230,576 |3, 467, 269 | 3,348, 982 
| 
414 403 535 444 419 470 467 438 100 444 448 
205 201 106 197 193 | 191 190 188 100 203 191 
202 200 274 226 217 246 246 234 100 218 234 
277 291 343 282 271 304 257 260 100 282 272 
238 38 237 237 237 233 226 224 100 232 230 
116 122 145 119 114 131 | 114 116 100 121 118 
ED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
155, 073 169, 273 165, 451 148, 950 156, 684 166, 372 188, 444 196, 930 231, 030 932,447 | 1,043, 448 
115, 129 107, 061 155, 831 124, 683 113, 956 125, 572 113, 505 102, 767 135, 108 5 685, 205 
141, 189 141, 802 205, 819 174, 745 143, 754 152, 613 156, 021 124, 972 137, 046 884, 580 
330, 877 $24, 517 437,815 370, 695 375, 199 412, 991 400, 358 392, 520 621, 390 2, 343, 783 
198, 80), 169, 974 251, 717 203, 947 191, 249 207, 492 217, 289 191, 921 249, 270 1, 26, 482 
10, 395 11, 736 21, 827 18, 793 15, 781 19, 206 15, 030 17, 519 45, 294 7 103, 576 
67, 994 67, 001 78, 189 2, 996 10, 703 74, 422 8, 187 51, 745 64, 122 404, 576 350, O11 
152, 681 165, 647 161,043 146, 686 154, 196 163, 370 194, 161 226, 872 918,130 | 1,030, 911 
240, 101 234, 276 340, 194 281, O98 240, 943 262, 220 213,054 | | 242, 304 |1,699, 798 | 1, 470, 871 
16, 954 38, 242 51, 194 42, 524 3, 25: 49,034 42,092 41,250 | 257, 145 
17,031 1), O86 29, 806 22,188 §, 5 22, 772 15, ¢ 23, 232 | 115, 979 
40, 873 0,003 46, 791 36, 676 34,3 34, 177 27, 39, 336 191, 246 
21,616 16, 677 27, 155 18, 170 9, 344 9, 909 5, 630 39, 648 61, 194 
} 188 > O46 4, 891 5, 200 3, 234 3, 670 2, 898 2,472 45 21, 446 
57, 090 $5, 940 56, 769 1, 307 44,812 42, 900 28, 934 29, 934 263, 963 237, 915 
6, 372 8. O76 21, 482 11,215 10, 153 12, 346 10, 722 : 75, 681 
13, 717 13,477 18, 660 15, 153 19, 575 14, 697 17, 964 100, 590 
4,932 6,078 8, 671 5 7, 897 7, 865 &, 188 8, 220 49, 709 
6, 875 », 437 4,295 3, 476 3, 111 4, 280 2, 585 4,464 20, 432 
43, 625 47, 106 58, 440 51, 162 44, 998 49, 706 45, 624 20, 466 291), 127 
6, 269 6, 648 9, 621 8, 128 7, 686 5, 930 6, 381 15, 186 $1,374 
333, O40 315, 669 363, 876 359, 751 403, 246 387, O80 382, 487 4,366 (2,197,878 | 2 937 
10, 723 11, 480 13, S41 15, 632 17,032 13, 873 16, 427 1,068 74, 545 230 
19, 221 23, 372 29, 741 21,145 24, 187 26, 475 7 38, 520 | 152,619 639 
3, 567 | 4, 000 8,043 &, 268 12, 207 6, 969 », 776 9,042 20. $26 92 
37, 495 37, 504 52, 166 4, 927 61, 244 56, 792 40, 984 71,310 369, 342 176 
78, 468 81, 370 83, 285 71, 366 77, 161 72, 542 81, 742 55,908 | 451,672 282 
23, 866 17, 851 11, 988 9, 509 11, 671 10, 374 11, 827 3,342 | 107,434 , 940 
22, 098 23, 824 36, 786 53, 980 54, 188 52,919 | 332,352 236, 094 , 232 
20, 874 18, 508 21, 213 34, 544 26, 860 22, 959 40, 584 149, 847 , 836 
7, 421 &, 802 8, 042 11, 203 13, 085 8, 326 10,038 | 39, 373 154 
4,454 », 163 7,315 7, 482 3, 391 5, 760 44,014 396 
9, 762 8, 918 7, 545 7, 594 7, 887 28, 626 70, 322 45, 321 
13, 177 19, 464 | 14,385 12, 359 11, 574 4,644 88, 524 84, 124 
11, 953 4,634 1, 90¢ 3, 229 5, 897 5, 823 5, 72 51, 949 39, 913 
65, 649 3, 648 3, 892 59, 415 62, 246 | 61, 770 76, 165 249, 582 313, 906 | 391, 253 
3,319 436 1, 912 5, 233 4,335 | 7, 898 2, 741 6, 636 11, 918 | 25, 562 
5, 276 1! 9, 294 11, 595 8, 445 10, 788 | 12, 670 55,482 | 103, 831 | 60, 098 
907 845 1,020 4, 515 1, 962 | 586 526 7,404 14, 548 | 9, 567 
1,875 5, 673 3, 906 1, 936 1,856 | 2, 662 33 5, 286 | 18, 529 14, 934 
471 4,178 2, 279 1, 994 1, 158 } 1, 512 25 11, 880 | 32, 484 | 13, 521 
412 1,177 186 176 1, 901 3,077 384 24, 336 | 25,028 5, 813 
435 796 1, 367 1,653 | 1,149 | 2,603 | 1,601 1, 194 | 3, 433 | 10, 143 








UNITED 





1949 





Item 





PORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA | 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thous. of dol_- 


| 
EXPORTS INCLUDING REEX- | 


26, 030 


ts eos EA ate NC et 6, 098 

Saudi Arabia... do 7, 668 
Far East, total_.______- do 167, 288 

| | ae 73 

aaa 

Pakistan. ____- 

Hong Kong---. 

Japan. ...... ; 

Korea. 





Indonesia - 








Philippines, “Republic of.....-.do 
Siam (Thailand)_...._________ do 2, 534 
ra do_- 12, 008 
New Zealand__.._____- _do | 3, 721 
AFRICA | 
Algeria_. - ..-------thous. of dol..| 4, 767 
French Morocco... aa “Se 5, 995 
Western French Africa, total 9____- do....| 4,300 
en ncccaal do 4, 280 
Sia do 4, 501 
Western British Afri ica, total 1! do 1, 166 
Union of South Africa. do 29, 078 
British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
thous. of dol_ 382, 584 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Northern North America_.thous. of dol- 130, 594 
Southern North America_______...do_- 82, 152 
South America......_..._.- ..do_. 109, 938 
OS EAI _.do 68, 887 
I ee e ‘ ee do 93. 590 
ees : may ™ 13, 363 
Africa...... — 27, 595 
WESTERN ieee 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland and L abra- | 
dor) -. -thous. of dol_.| 127, 609 
American Republics, total____- .--d0....| 181, 562 
ae ct Se 
Central American Re epub lies...do....| 10, 027 
ee do....| 35,069 
INT ii 5 ciceiacnionmmaceakiid do... 7, 541 
SS PSE do....| 36,944 
aS eee do_-_- 14, 367 
[ase do-_-. 18, 289 
oe ae _ 4, 420 
Ea do... 909 
ate | SS 21, 022 
Netherlands Antilles.___......____- ee 7,472 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total !2_.._thous. of dol 59, 590 


ae a: 6, 049 
ae ae SS: do... 3, 672 
| ESS do. 2, 881 
SES: do... 286 
eee se eS 6, 145 
Netherlands.....___- a VE 8,017 
SS do... 657 
1 is do... 636 
A RE aA i 4, 502 
ee do 6, 874 
| anes do__..| 3, 835 
United Kingdom____________- do....| 14,707 
Ue a ee do_. 1, 705 
Eastern Europe, tot: Sees do 10, 720 
Czrechoslovakia...............- do 1, 431 
OE aa do. 2, 726 
Oo! aE ES eee do. 4, 609 
I ge do 918 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 

Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous. of dol_- 6, 560 
ee ee do 130 
Ra PETE ESS do 341 
Saudi Arabia________- .do 1, 624 
ef ES ae do 96, 557 
British M: lay: SEES do... 9, 901 
| aes do 2, 782 
the a aa do 5, 888 
Ae ea SEE” ee 18, 870 
Pakisten..........- » _....do 3, 655 
ES ae do. 6, 635 
CE EI IRS do... 11, 335 
Philippines, Republic of....__. do... 20, 44f 
Siam (Thailand)_.__.___.__... do_.. 3,016 
_ ie do....| 11,812 
_ - ae do.. 1, 161 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo-.-_- thous, of dol 





Egypt-- ..-do 
Western British Africa, total 1!_.__do 9 
Union of South Africa. do 7, 193 


British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
do_-- 217, 280 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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June 


19, 964 


125, 703 


218, 108 


52, 381 
18, 004 
20, 053 
2, 800 
6, 204 
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STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES 
1948 

July August ||December] January 
18, 620 23, 53 31, 150 29, 732 
2, 5O8 | 4, 937 7, 849 7, 684 
6, 109 6, 490 &, 348 6, 501 
178, 627 151, 303 239 647 188, 374 
26, 727 | 18, GAS 43, 188 8, 541 
24, 564 | 17, 584 2, 918 31, 482 
1, 955 1, 789 2, 95 4, 597 
5, 992 §, 251 9, 871 8, 319 
46, 791 40, 786 30, 077 35, 008 
2,419 8, 402 5, 005 2 R20 
8, 419 5, 448 16, 754 18, 197 
39, 561 3, 37) 53, 132 44, 411 
1, 359 a 3, 467 3,471 
7, 850 if 18, 06 14, 243 
2,315 - 3, 362 3, 423 
2. 976 
4,112 
2, S58 
4, 027 
6, 567 
1, 592 
22, 338 
334, 466 1, 876 369, 919 18, 516 
125, 863 136, 982 148, 803 127, 065 
73, 176 82, 074 83, 476 78, 142 
126, 445 116, 80 160, 239 144, 377 
87, 194 93, 8A9 113, 201 90, 022 
101, 741 117, 189 164, 004 113, 867 
17, 069 20, 267 14, 847 10, 203 
31, 92 8, 319 5, 177 26, 418 
145, 95 122, 013 
298 O3F 209, 146 

12, 698 
Zt ‘ hv ‘ Ll 
Y, Sot 15, 234 
62, 327 47, 437 
18, 327 15, O84 
28, 699 21, 75. 
2 } 3, 89 , 217 
5, 578 2, 550 1, 576 6,115 
19, S63 20, 626 24, 946 24, 566 
& SOS 10, 420 11, 362 10, SS6 
106, 00 84, 809 
11, 95 
* 6, 477 
3, 491 4, 648 
1, Sle 1, 068 
11, 831 7, 903 
4, 842 4,789 
059 137 
1, 731 1,171 
6, 565 2, 859 
11, 170 7, 304 
9 ARO 6, FOS 
20. 698 4 R35 
s, (2d 2, 654 
12 i2d ® ff) 1 
2. 3.56 9 (28 
2, 716 1, 584 
6, 592 1,613 
691 » 181 
14,925 | 10,974 
» 998 221 
2. 275 2, 632 
3, 318 2, 649 
154, 34¢ 106, 498 
34, 206 17, 159 

R 124 

13, 736 
9, 992 
14,913 
3, 611 
9, 379 
4135 
2, 213 4, 728 404 
10, 322 50 261 
d 9, 502 10, 132 7,411 
12. 565 10, 901 10, 849 9, 558 
242, 696 261, 340 288, 220 232. 206; 





—t es ed 
woes 
i 


we SO 
Tr 
~1 


¥ 


309. 


91, 716 
114, 5 
&9, 3 


110, 382 





To a7t 
to to 
~~ 


99S 
4 











21, 121 


February} 


1949 


March 


OS, 





, 207 


5, 963 


460 | 


4, SOO 








| 
| 
| 





April 





109, 962 


Hj, S4f 


120 


S14 




















1936-38 | January-June 
__| 6month 
average ae 
May 1948 1949 
25, AR2 10, 224 124, 70¢ 167, 935 
6, 2f4 282 14, 21 39, 650 
&, 616 1, OSO 47.975 45, 776 
177, 934 278, 616 972,019 | 1, 102, 219 
5. O76 21, 876 153, O87 Wi, BRE 
28, 7H 617,718 15°, 19 
4, 502 (é 5, 757 
19, 414 8, 352 45, 244 
47,819 | 7 122. 094 134, ANE . AO: 
4, 6M (7 37, 059 905 
19, 50 11,952 41, 947 79, 211 
37. 624 38, (40 245, 90 225, 114 
2,22 1,518 6, 943 17, 770 
13, 877 33, 498 4, 734 79, 267 
3, 239 11,142 x3 19, 124 
2,410 1, 17 25, 358 16, 797 
1, 735 81,848 | 14, 421 20,717 
9.186 2, 484 | 16, 733 17, 12 
3, 881 936 24,611 26, 213 
4, 076 10), 180 17, 452 32, 074 
M7 3,816 9, OS 7, 600 
28. 766 38,142 | 243, 049 153, 907 
BRO, AQHA 622, 776 |1, 930,942 | 2, 132, 58) 
120, A3¢ 176, O46 700, 294 
81. 60! 123, 834 519, 334 
110, O81 162, 490 798, 254 
67, 366 54,600 | 541, 046 
109, 47 74, O8 678, 215 27 
17, 504 OO) Os 81,833 43, O45 
24, WO4 O24 20), 182 176, ORO 
12¢ 7 172, 386 682, 71 739, 847 
181. 900 271, 194 |1, 238, 442 1,17 4, 005 
19. O18 26, 34 130, 938 139, 558 
12. 090 16, 11¢ SY, 273 87, 408 
57. 493 63, 534 197, 78 218, 584 
6, 790 40, 920 111,118 49, 067 
34, 161 53, 430 46, 976 233, 198 
18, 750 16, 788 04.710 WO, SL 
14, 168 24, 138 106, 300 108, 533 
3 BAR 6, 396 18, 701 22, 115 
2 (87 5, 130 44,184 25, 061 
3.114 11, 508 137, 383 132, 889 
7 Ti 9 180 62, 299 52, 801 
65, 524 { 246 463, 489 439, 802 
6.951 M) 274 10, OOH 55, 679 
3 704 » 484 32. 962 30, 536 
4, 39 9. 450 10, 404 27, 189 
532 7, 134 15, 877 12, 695 
789 21, 624 43, 725 34, 5 
4 8] 2 452 15. 466 
67 10, 542 12, 556 
1 ORé ON 9 913 
4 27% 9F, 328 ROS 
6, OS] 11, 70 46, 991 
&, 717 7, 771 24, 321 
] 999 RE. RNS 144, 439 
1, 940 6, 918 18, 18 
& AN4 1 60 RS. 17¢ 
1, 34 14,478 1, 408 
2 AOR & IS 23, 1f 
4, 209 12 é 14, 222 
10.0 7 656 5. R07 59, 885 
2 R97 4204 10] 9 656 
1. 10% 2,154 13, 425 9, 340 
1 61 O14 4 299 13, 229 
108. 287 727 674. 830 644, 921 
13, 808 87, 192 t 105, 437 
pag & FD - 20, 940 
6, 917 ; AM) 54, 400 
18.957 | 637. 47¢ 128, 006 
1,931 ( 
5 4 783. 784 
10, 8 42, 204 
»D SAK 53, 664 
5 797 180 
13, 91 12, 540 
07 6, 732 
2,414 1,074 
192 4, 770 
A On 10, GOS 
7, 2s 6, O45 
220,068 ] 449,976 |1, 427, 605 | 1,369, 137 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 15 
: po ; 
e | 1949 1948 1949 1936-38 January-June 
— | Item ca aa aie RR a SEG Gwe be. nme: COTE 
949 | June June | July | August || December] January | February} March April | May average 1948 1949 
a — Cc iii | =r puna eases ero aie ene 1 8 
\CONOMIC CLASSES | | 1} 
Crude materials thous. of dol__} 179, 646 115, 544 130, 286 119, 003 183, 943 141,465 | 153, 735 170, 551 196, 117 173, 385 334, 638 656, 505 | 1, 014, 899 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100__| 322 207 234 213 | 330 254 276 306 35% 311 100 196 303 
Unit value do 211 229 223 22 | 222 219 217 213 211 213 100 228 214 
Quantity.. do | 153 91 105 { 148 116 127 144 167 146 100 86 142 
7, 935 Crude foodstulfs. .- thous, of dol .| 111, 521 81,311 111, 466 138, 85 116, 619 120, 422 129, 888 144, 196 97, 685 138, 789 68, 604 567, 437 742, 501 
30, 65) Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100__ | 975 711 975 Be 1, 020 1, 053 1, 136 1, 261 854 1, 214 100 827 1, ¢ 
45, aap Unit value do....| 230 262 269 | 230 233 235 232 232 234 100 280 233 
02. 210 Quantity.... do 423 272 362 | AN 453 484 543 368 518 100 295 465 
6, 883 Manufactured foodstuffs...thous. of dol 86,959 | 112,321 102, 941 | 109, < 122, 709 92, 876 82, 697 75, 465 94,115 5, 358 84,276 | 710, 164 517, 370 
"O77 } Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100__| 619 800 733 | 874 661 588 537 670 608 100 843 614 
24, 948 Unit value do....| 175 228 245 203 203 190 182 177 175 100 228 184 
57, ORs Quantity... do 354 350 299 3: 430 326 310 296, 378 348 100 370 335 
53. 603 Semimanufactures. .. thous, of dol 125,928 | 113,362 | 115,252] 107,; 128, 860 | 127,345 | 118,487 | 138,820 | 133,138 | 127,209 | 259,380 | 738, 200 770, 927 
29. 999 Indexes: Value - 1936-38 = 100 291 262 267 2 298 295 274 321 308 294 100 285 297 
79, 911 Unit value do.---| 176 186 185 | 186 184 | 182 185 181 179 100 184 181 
25, 114 Quantity... .. do 165 141 144 | 160 160 151 174 170 165 100 155 164 
17, 770 Finished manufactures thous, of dol 589, 318 580, 636 550, 255 E08, 697 752, 131 600, 653 536, 705 616, 746 618, 013 543, 789 715,608 |3, 815, 927 | 3, 505, 224 
79, 267 Indexes: Value - 1936-38 = 100__| 494 487 461 631 504 450 517 518 456 100 533 490 
19, 124 Unit value do 186 193 195 190 193 | 190 189 189 185 100 194 189 
7 Quantity......- do... 266 252 236 | 331 261 | 237 274 274 247 100 275 260 
189 PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | 
6, 797 
20), 717 Agricultural exports, total '® } 
thous. of dol__| 320,145 | 240,837 | 280,090 | 297, 088 383, 597 | 322,584 | 335,529 | 360,887 | 338,106 | 342,232 | 389, 082 |1, 674, 599 | 2,019, 483 
Meat products andjfthous. of Ib 102, 931 31, 721 36,014} 34,841 64, 687 45, 669 52, 812 68, 947 109, 092 81, 473 150, 572 224, 452 460, 924 
edible fats \thous. of dol... 18, 131 8, 575 9, 467 | 9,014 15, 947 10, 413 10, 820 13, 008 18, 266 13, 278 21, 652 68, 649 83, 916 
Dairy products and eggs !” do 23, 749 18, 096 18,341 | 20,612 || 27, 550 23, 168 16, 595 12, 580 17, 985 23, 723 2, 876 123, 360 117, 800 
Wheat includingfthous. of bu._| 36, 668 42, 658 48, 481 57, 565 39, 656 40, 417 41, 761 39, 053 29, 256 46, 695 31, 044 228, 585 233, 850 
wheat flour (thous. of dol__| 89, 076 121, 787 140, 566 72 98, 503 101, 314 103, 809 97,117 71, 898 116, 303 30,762 | 669, 400 579, 517 
Fruits and vegetables !7 do | 3, 813 19, 742 16, 622 20, 255 27, 060 18, 177 17, 878 23, 433 17, 742 15, 469 49, 870 162, 314 106, 512 
Tobacco, unmanufac ft hous. of Ib__| 33, 402 20,914 | 59, 006 44, 165 57, 773 46, 949 36, 167 25, 155 22, 249 20, 400 224, 862 159, 840 184, 322 
tured \thous. of dol 17, 109 10, 332 | 29, 837 21, 122 25, 128 19, 754 19, 524 12, 774 11, 224 11, 489 71, 256 80, 835 91, 874 
Cotton, raw, a bales 5O8, 246 132,898 | 148,594 | 114,584 || 521, 568 402, 923 497, 079 581, 686 590, 178 466, 803 |2, 575. 500 |1, 131, 547 | 3, 046, 915 
ing linters thous. of dol 88, 824 26, 300 27,605 | 20,809 || 91, 088 68, 660 83,939 | 97,672 100, 138 80, 357 156, 356 215, 015 519, 590 
h1, 400 Nonagricultural exports, total 1} | 
7 thous. of dol 773, 227 762, 337 730,109 | 686,176 920,666 | 760,178 | 685,885 | 784,891 | 800,962 | 726,298 [1, 073, 430 |4, 813, 633 | 4, 531, 441 
Rubber manufactures, including | | 
73, 120 synthetic rubber thous. of dol__| 9, 741 11, 371 11, 567 9,049 |} 12, 793 10, 862 9,243 | 10,709} 10,015 9, 257 12, 732 70,092 | 59,827 
B5, 827 Textiles and textile manufactures | | | 
73, 045 thous. of dol 57, 964 67, 328 62, 136 | 53, 703 91, 432 70, 559 60, 443 65, 012 | 53, 795 43,578 | 463, 006 369, 298 
- ‘ot r ‘lo | | 
(6, O89 ( oe 5 th thous ofsq. yd..| 81,115 73, 129 71, 937 63, 673 116, 046 102,321 | 88,172 | f 74, 317 126,066 | 485,003 | 518, 805 
reed " ; { thous. of dol_.} 19, 739 25, 017 24, 724 19, 543 33, 788 27, 939 22, 630 ) 19, 191 13, 452 175, 751 134, 226 
Coal fthous. of short tons 4,959 6, 239 | 5,617 | 6, 176 2, 724 2, 389 2, 359 | 5, 444 5, 922 23, 937 21, 647 
, \ thous. of dol 41, 693 55, 402 48,977 | 54, 602 27, 112 23, 427 22, 438 | 5 46, 890 28,122 | 217, 866 192, 419 
Petroleum and products | } | 
thous. of d6l 47, 193 61, 395 67, 864 60, 916 56, 770 55,443 | 49, 651 | 5 2} 54,252 | 172,146] 321, 437 313, 816 
Iron and steelf{thous. of short tons 598 379 365 | 341 461 431 386 | 452 | 553 2, 976 2, 686 2, 984 
mill products} thous. of dol 78, 761 51, 323 48,476 | 45, 878 69, 433 65,931 | 58, 963 68, 268 | 70, 440 99, 364 352, 246 419, 074 
Machinery, total !7 do 18 212, S48 188,142 | 174, 921 165, 218 239, 944 208,093 | 189,940 | 219, 455 | |18 195, 930 220, 016 |1, 244, 673 |181,255, 961 
Electrical ! do 18 36, 663 39, 397 35, 592 36, 125 55, 370 40,931 | 36, 832 42,418 | 42,799 | 18 34, 494 52,450 | 288,396 | 18 234, 137 
Metalworking !” do 7, 109 11,930 | 11,477 11, 851 19, 238 14,864 | 15, 566 17,048 | 17,475 | 15,315 35, 346 82, 357 97, 377 
Other industrial !” do 107, 216 91, 895 87, 598 79, 998 112, 279 107,456 | 90,603 | 103, 527 112,421 | 94,372 77, 914 |19 605, 457 615, 595 
Agricultural !7 do 13, 048 11, 192 9, 697 10, 064 11, 119 10, 697 10,535 | 12,461 | 14,010} — 14, 785 10, 286 61, 183 75, 531 
Tractors and parts do § 26, 584 22, 875 20, 208 18, 472 27, 262 22, 176 26,627 | 31, 867 31, 593 | 18 25, 831 22,172 | 135,329 | 18 164, 678 
Automobiles, parts and accessories '7 
thous. of dol 61, 137 64, 067 83, 746 69, 767 90, 166 71, 036 69,234 | 77,386 73,307 | 64, 923 142, 922 |29459,243 | 417,023 
Chemicals and related products ' | | 
thous. of dol 64, 379 63, 840 64, 801 58, 635 85, 121 63, 653 67, 131 76, 380 73, 835 63, 316 64,568 | 408,770 | 408, 694 
| | 
' _—- - —-_—__—_— ————__— — - —— a ——__—__—__ --_—_— — — — 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 2! 
ECONOMIC CLASSES l | 
Crude materials thous. of dol 15), 151 196, 494 174, 212 183, 407 201, 472 181], 435 158,011 | 164,941 | 146,414 | 154, 746 380, O82 {1,084,035 | 955, 698 
Indexes: Value 1936-38100 237 310 | 275 | 2%) 249 | 260 | 231 | 244 100 | 285 | 251 
Unit value do 198 206 2 | 207 206 205 199 | 200 100 200 202 
Quantity do | 119 151 | 32 | 140 121 127 | 116 | 122 100 143 124 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 103, 887 106, 830 89, 043 88, 718 145, 109, 6 99,428 | 131,165 | 109, 906 | 90, 247 170, 352 | 633, 294 644, 248 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 366 376 | 314 312 ‘ 350 | 462 | 387 | 318 100 372 | 378 
i Unit value do 311 321 359 343 329 | 322 | 310 | 303 100 343 319 
Quantity do 118 117 87 91 106 | 143 | 125 | 105 100 109 119 
Manufactured foodstuffs. _ thous. of dol 68, 161 61, 086 57, 223 74, 831 63, 50. 58,020 | 72,958; 61,004 69, 032 189, 474 341, 948 379, 538 
Indexes: Value 1986-38 = 100 216 193 1s] 237 184 231 | 193 | 219 100 180 200 
Unit value do 205 210 208 209 202 209 | 197 | 195 100 212 202 
Quantity do 105 92 87 114 ( 91 | 111 98 112 100 85 99 
Semimanufactures thous, of dol 109, 625 133, 114 138, 200 141,514 165, 627 127 131,844 | 137,203 | 109,648; 113,703 251, 562 780, 294 } 729, 830 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 2A1 318 330 338 5 314 | 327 | 262 | 270 100 310 | 290 
Unit value do 200 217 218 223 232 223 | 215 | 206 100 210 | 217 
Quantity do 131 146 5 151 3 136 147 | 121 | 131 100 147 | 134 
9, 885 Finished manufacturt thous, of dol 98, 575 107, 617 109, 308 107, 374 127, 109, 580 108, 863 117,544} 99,857 105, 251 239, 112 627,795 | 639, 670 
9, 656 Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 247 270 | 274 269 275 273 | 295 | 251 264 100 263 | 268 
9, 349 Unit value do 257 264 264 268 269 268 264 | 261 263 100 | 267 | 264 
3, 229 Quantity__... do 06 102 104 101 102 | 102 112 | 96 | 100 100 98 | 101 
Qr | j ! | 
+ PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
0, 940 Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol../ 235,545 | 267,808 | 238,775 | 258,127 || 313,886 | 252,257 | 238,193 | 274,828 | 226,946 | 216,177] 629, 742 |1, 589, 692 | 1, 443, 946 
4, 400 Hid nd ski » fthous. of pieces 5, 627 7, 073 7, 184 5, 205 5, 030 4,192 4, 216 | 5, 117 | 5, 511 7, 357 134, 088 43, 582 | 32, 020 
8, (006 vee ne on ae 6,173 8,694 | 10, 040 6, 649 6, 331 ), 646 4,780} 5,465 5, 439 7,051] 25,950 | 67,737) 34,554 
2, OAT Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables | } 
2, 387 thous, of dol 14, 471 18, 088 15, 691 16, 673 21, 607 16, 798 | 16, 724 | 18,784 | 20,667 | 17, 721 40, 302 114, 656 | 105, 165 
), 295 Coffee f thous. of b..| 222,473 | 276.900 | 184.339 | 177,175 || 337,917] 278.975 | 220,018 | 275,292 | 235,181 | 194,999 | 903,906 |1, 417, 381 | 1, 426, 938 
5, 476 (thous. of dol 56, O38 67, 489 40, 357 44, 461 85, 764 71, 555 57, 396 | 73, 671 58, 906 48, 995 70, 392 354,278 | 366, 561 
h, 250 Cane sugar f thous. of Ib 772, 131 469, 334 | 475,121 | 876, 188 433, 911 408,718 | 678.760 | 903, 250 720, 234 816, 432 13, 045, 900 |3, 147,528 | 4, 299, 525 
1,709 |; ii Be ithous. of dol 38, 276 22, 115 22, 470 42,142 21, 003 19, 792 32,659 | 44.278} 35,209 39, 770 75, 762 155,610 | 209, 984 
, 161 Crude rubt J thous, of Ib 114, 727 144, 849 142, 741 52, 617 196, 302 151,602 | 128,579 | 126,962 | 113,395 | 119,692 557, 862 791, 096 | 754, 957 
: a (thous. of dol 19, 198 26, 674 27, 210 28, 365 37, 862 27, 669 22, 580 21, 698 19,387 | 19, 933 89,298 | 142,815 | 130, 46& 
7, 655 Veget a otis ‘sil. thous. of Ib.2..| 82,785 | 95,832 | 71.037 | $8,610 || 160.379] 95,432 | 75,984 | 74.928 | 53,737 | 64, 575 n.&. | 624,658 | 447, 441 
1, 769 aa oo "[--thous, of dol.) 11,605] 21, 711 15,824} 18,955 29,946] 17,995 | 13,571] 13,034] 9,069] 8,819 n.a. | 129,789| 74,093 
. } | | | 
f bo Tobacco unmanufac-f thous. of Ib-- 8, 217 7, 335 | 6, 337 | 7,943 6, 035 7, 209 6. 713 | 9, 287 | 6,905 | 7, 521 35,106 | 41,721 
iit: tured \thous. of dol 6, 850 6, 841 | 5, 760 7,149 |} 5, 246 6, 205 5, 333 | 6, 530 5, 916 | 6, 458 16, 308 39, 186 | 
a Wool, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib. 19, 407 48.017 | 39,155 | 39,977 25, 677 27, 318 | 25, 003 | 19, 519 14, 133 | 13, 978 77. 598 289, 870 
197 | tured \thous, of dol 15, 605 29,007 | 25,142] 26,948 18, 531 21,307 | 21,820] 16,428} 10,813 | 10,549 28, 704 178, 547 
poe, - Raw ill f thous, of Ib__! l 816 966 339 575 978 1, 183 | 369 | 10 | 8 28, 896 2, 33 
— | ; . . (thous. of dol_-! 4 2, 031 3, 277 | 896 1, 536 2, 512 | 3,116 | 994 | 34 16 49, 626 | 5, 871 6, 676 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY 


IMPORTS 2—Continued 








1949 1948 
Item [hell Ei Se ee is nae 
June June | July August December] January | February 
PRINCIPAL ComMopiTIES—Continued | 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol__| 294,854 337, 244 329, 300 337, 718 390,175 326, 544 317, 972 
Fish, including shellfish - ___._- do....| 8,716 8,957 | 10,648) 10,067 10, 424 9, 742 8, 547 | 
Undressed furs.............-.- do....| 7,730 13,918 | 9,501 | 16,459 11, 666 6, 442 6, 693 
' fthous. of lb._| 28, 915 28,031 | 56,758 | 36,151 48, 414 44,039 39, 960 | 
Burlaps-----_--- \thous. of dol_- 6, 362 7,500 | 14,657 9, 523 12, 495 11,525 | 10, 600 | 
Paper and paper materials_-_._- do__- 55, 991 69, 086 64, 543 66, 797 63, 773 54, 908 57, 877 
Petroleum and products--...__- i cs 37, 473 34,612 | 32,799 33, 267 43, 907 44,004 36, 820 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set_.do-___- 3, 342 5, 919 4,638 4, 446 3, 42 2, 095 2,727 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ- } 
ing ferro-alloys_-___._thous. of dol_- 71, 405 68, 609 63, 774 70, 122 97, 895 82, 611 76, 183 
thous. of Ib_- 93, 140 93, 680 93, 367 79, 472 104, 445 96, 658 118, 316 
25 ’ ’ 
Copper *5__._- ae of dol_-| 17,763 | 19,399 | 19,224] 15,895 22,804] 23,313 | 26,117 
Tin 26 thous. of Ib 13, 791 24, 937 14, 499 18, 687 25, 324 10, 224 11, 130 
Re en eee thous. of dol_- 13, 495 22, 630 13, 129 18, 186 24, 706 9, 591 11,007 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 8, 310 8, 478 7, 633 10,021 9, 497 8, 095 9, 642 











1 Includes Canal Zone. 


2 This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


shown. ; 
3 Includes Trieste. 


‘This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 


Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 


§ Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 


States, n. e. s. 
6 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 
7 The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa. 
8 Includes Tangier. 


® Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 1936 


38 also French Somaliland. 
10 Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


1: Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 
2 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), 


tion to the countries shown. 





and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
4 Includes a small amount of trade with “‘Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.” 








1949 1936-38 | January-June 
aan scaoaneniemeemer eneeeennee memes 6-month ae ee. ~ 
March April May sei 1948 1949 
| 
348, 983 | 299, 883 316,801 | 600, 884 |1, 877,578 | 1, 905,037 
10, 192 7,800 | 7, 931 15, 432 49, 127 52, 928 
11,038 | 8,843 | 11,585 32,550 | 83, 876 | 52, 331 
40,480 | 38,926 33, 034 286, 566 | 238,876 | 225,354 
10,319 9, 485 | 7,812 17, 484 63, 308 56, 103 
56,787 | 48,023 | 8, 458 110, 550 378, O83 332, 044 
35, 875 38,244 | 36,855 QW, 772 194, 206 229, 271 
2, 806 1,618 3,310 11, 598 27, 409 15, 898 
| | 
94,710 80,520 | 79, 557 89,010 341, 371 484, Oa6 
129, 579 97, 403 | 97, 603 205, 662 483, 787 632, 694 
29, 158 21,689 | 20,550 20, 052 98, 834 138, 599 
26, 811 28, 443 17, 945 79, 956 93, 140 108, 344 
26, 683 28, 383 17, 518 37, 470 78, 152 106, 677 
12,005 10,046 10, 594 43, 428 60, 864 58, 692 


> Exports of United States or domestic merchandise 


totals reported here. 


classifications. 


‘6 Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural exports 
Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 


_ 's Beginning May 1949 data exclude ‘‘Special Category”’ exports not shown separately 
in the interest of national safety. 


Not strictly comparable with lata for later years 
2 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years 
21 Imports for consumption. 


22 Includes a few nonagricultural items; 


ported in pieces. 
23 Oil equivalent. 


24 Clean-content pounds, 

2s Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured 
small items of copper manufactures. 

26 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc 
13 This total] includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland n. a. 


and Trieste, in addi- 


not available. 


quantity excludes a few small items not re. 


copper; value al 


covers 


, an i tin content of ores 


*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes 





Growing Foreign Markets for 
United States Plasties 
Materials 


(Continued from p. 5) 


A total of 6,900,000 pounds of tar-acid 
resins was exported in 1941. By 1948 
foreign sales had expanded to 31,600,000 
pounds, but shipments made in the early 
part of the current year indicate that 
1949 exports could drop as low as 20.- 
000,000 pounds. Although phenolic and 
other tar-acid resins are produced in 
practically every country where synthetic 
resins are made, their production was not 
started in Canada until the early part 
of 1948 and that country has been and 
still is our chief market. In 1948, ex- 
ports of tar-acid resins to all world areas 
with the exception of North America 
were less than those of the vinyl and 
polystyrene resins. Owing to the great 
demand for phenolics in Canada, that 
country alone took 30 percent of all our 
tar-acid resins sold abroad. However, 
exports to North America were 33 per- 
cent of the total, compared with 48 per- 
cent to Europe. South America ac- 
counted for 10 percent of total ship- 
ments; Asia, 5 percent; Africa, 3 percent: 
and Oceania, 1 percent. 


Alkyd Resins 


Alkyd resins were available only for the 
most strategic uses during the war and 
exports increased from an average of 2.,- 


12 


000,000 pounds annually in that period to 
more than 15,000,000 pounds in 1947. As 
other countries were again able to pro- 
duce many alkyds for their own use and 
also for export in 1948, United States 
shipments abroad dropped = slightly. 
They apparently will be at about the 
same rate in 1949 as they were in the pre- 
vious year. 

All alkyd resins are used chiefly for 
protective coatings, but phthalic alkyd 
resins are considered the standard of 
quality for use in fast-drying, durable, 
color-retentive coatings on practically all 
consumer goods. Data for the first five 
months of 1949 show that phthalic alkyd 
resins accounted for 59 percent of all 
exports in this group. Canada, and asa 
result, North America as a whole, used 
alkyd resins of United States origin in the 
greatest volume. Although these, like 
the tar-acid resins, are made in many 
countries, our exports to Europe as a 
whole in 1948 were but slightly less than 
to North America. It is probable that 
shipments to Europe were confined 
largely to improved and special duty 
alkyds which United States producers 
developed during the war years and have 
now adapted to peacetime use. 


Urea and Melamine Resins 


Urea resins now are widely used in ad- 
hesives, surface coatings, and paper con- 
ditioners. Their unlimited color range 
and lack of odor and taste make the 
molding compounds especially desirable 


for decorative articles, closures, and table 
ware. Melamine resins also are avail- 
able in a wide range of colors and are 
used for about the same purposes as the 
ureas. However, molded articles made 
of melamine resins are more resistant to 
heat, acids, and alkalies, and are less 
affected by boiling water than the ureas. 
Melamine resins can be used for elec- 
trical parts, instrument housings, light- 
ing fixtures, sterilizers, and many other 
purposes, as well as for their decorative 
qualities in the production of household 
accessories. 

Urea and melamine resins are made 
in the United Kingdom, Canada, and sev- 
eral other countries, but manufacture is 
not particularly widespread. Spain, for 
example, plans to start production but is 
dependent on foreign sources for raw 
materials, a situation prevalent in many 
regions. Canada is our chief market for 
urea and melamine resins at the present 
time and took approximately one-half 
of our exports in 1948; those to all coun- 
tries in North America accounted for 58 
percent. Europe was in second place, but 
took only 24 percent of the total. South 
America accounted for 16 percent; and 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa combined, 2 
percent. 


Semifinished Synthetic Resins 


United States exports of synthetic 
resins in sheets, rods, tubes, and other 
unfinished forms have consistently been 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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el Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
+ Branch, Office of International Trade 
I, Oe 
103 
», 044 
’, 271 
808) -" 
L, 986 
, 694 
, 500) 
3 
a is ee ak Copies may be ordered, subject to a charge port-Import Account, with instructions to 
s, 692 Iraq Date Association To of $12 each, from the tae ro Dr. A. snene. teh et amount to the Deutsche Effek- 
Buy Date-Packing Materials Addressbuch G. m. b. H., Collinistrasse 34,  ten- und Wechselbank, Frankfurt account 
Mannheim, Germany. Remittance should No. 679 (Dr. A. Meyer). 
vorts The Date Association of Baghdad, Iraq, be made to the Foreign Department, Chase One copy of the directory is available for 
lity wishes to purchase boxes and related sup- National Bank of the City of New York, Pine review purposes only at the Commercial In- 
" plies which will be needed for packing the and Nassau Streets, New York City, for the telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
tely 1950 date crop. Requirements are, briefly, account of the Bank Deutscher Laender Ex- Washington 25, D. C. 
as follows: 
1, 2,000,000 full-size wooden boxes, Basra 
: standard, for date packing, capacity 170 } 
- pounds each. 
2. 250,000 half-size wooden boxes, Basra Editor’s Note 
standard, for date packing, capacity 35 
- pounds each. The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
3. 4,555,000 iron hoops. buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
4. 80,000,000 wire nails. firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
5. 10,900,000 sheets Kraft paper. Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
A few copies of complete specifications and American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
e conditions of tender are available on a loan with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
ble ington 25, D. C. These documents may also Commercial Intelligence Branch. 
\il- be obtained from the Date Association, While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
re Baghdad or Basra, Iraq, or from the Iraqi Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., or Consulate undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
the General in New York City. and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
ide Suppliers may quote on all or any part country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
to of the required materials controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
Bids must be submitted to the Director States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
CSS General, Date Association, Baghdad, Iraq, entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
as. before 10 a. m., October 31, 1949. conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of | 
20 The Association—a quasi-Government in- International Trade. 
rt stitution reportedly having at its disposal World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the | 
> I. D. 500,000—reserves the right to reject any firms listed herein with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
1er or all offers submitted. upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of | 
ive Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each. 
Md | Fork Lift Trucks To Be F - | 
re ee ndex, by Commodities 
de Bought by Bombay Port Trust 
it [Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
V- Twelve electrically operated fork lift trucks 
is are to be purchased by the Bombay Port Automotive Equipment and Accessories: Ivory and Bone Wares: 39. 
‘or Trust. Each truck is to be of 2-ton and 12- 377. Jewelers’ Items: 3, 27, 41, 42, 47. 
is 7 stacking height capacity ; Beverages (Alcoholic) : 29. Machinery and Equipment (Industrial) : 
. ender forms, giving full partic ulars and Brushware: 38. 4,9, 10, 11, 15, 50, 51. 
AW conditions, are available from the Controller Building Materials: 8, 55. Marble (Raw): 48. 
ny of nanny SOmAy Port Trust, Mazagaon, Cargo Vessel: 56. Metals and Minerals: 13, 25, 34, 44, 46. | 
‘or Bombay 10, india, subject wed & charge of 1 Ceramics and Tiles: 36. Motion-Picture Film: 55 
nt aiiateen tae eee eer tees ate Chemicals: 55, 59, 63. Naval Stores: 58. | 
: : : Clothing and Accessories: 1, 3, 17, 23, 40. Notions: 26, 54. 
alf 13/D 1/23—due date 29-9-1949,” and accom- Cutlery: 32. Novelties: 3. 
B | Footed by cher ore Trust tunel sepromber | Deslone: 3 Ofce Machines and Equipment: 87 
58 29 1949. . ; ; "9 Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 63, 65. Optical Goods: 38, 44. 
ut 29, 1949. Dyestuffs: 55, 59. Packing Materials: 60, 61. 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Paper: 9, 55. 
th New German Export Supplies: 48, 52, 55. Photographic Equipment: 55. 
nd ° = Fats and Oils: 30. Raw Materials: 9. 
2 Directory Available Fishing Equipment: 35, 64. Rubber Goods: 16. | 
United States importers seeking new con- Praieartin be Bonde om 24, 30, 31, 51, 53. gerne Se eliecacat and New Develop- 
tacts in Germany may be interested in a new ‘ fe: me hs eae : 
| German export directory, entities “Deuteches General =e neeapigon a 59. Telephone Equipment: 48. P 
18 Exportwaren-register,” which lists more than Glass (Window) “ 56. Textiles: 5, 6, 7, 12, 17, 33, 40, 45, 55. 
r 15,000 firms in the three Western Zones of Gum (Faces): @. F varporm Crasments: 56. 
AC Gaemeny tamether ' igo ‘ Hides, Skins, and Hair: 19, 21. Wire: 48. 
any, together with the products manu Household Furnishings: 5. 6. 7, 18 Verna: 88 | 
er factured. Also included in the directory are _ " ee ne om ee 
on lists of export-import agents, shipping and 


ly 





forwarding agents, and foreign-trade banks. 
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More Electrical Goods 
for City of Capetown 


Bids are invited by the city of Capetown, 
South Africa, covering the supply and deliv- 
ery of 1,000 switch and socket outlet units. 
One copy of tender form and specifications 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should reach the Office of the 
City Electrical Engineer, 4th Floor, Electricity 
House, Strand Street, Capetown, South Africa, 
no later than noon, October 5, 1949. 

The city of Capetown will, reportedly, have 
no difficulty in obtaining dollar exchange 
for the purchase of the above-mentioned ma- 
terials. It is pointed out, however, that the 
municipality may grant a 20 percent differ- 
ential to South African firms whose bids are 
competitive with those from foreign firms. 


German Industry Group 
Seeks U. S. Contacts 


The Working Committee for Cleaning and 
Sterilizing Materials of the Bizonal Commit- 
tee for the Dairy Industry (Arbeitsausschuss 
fuer Reinigungs und Desinfektionsmittel 
innerhalb des Ausschusses fuer Milchwirt- 
schaft fuer das Vereinigte Wirtschaftsgebiet), 
Kiel, Germany, has expressed an interest in 
establishing contacts with similar industries 
or trade groups in the United States. This 
group has in mind the exchange of ideas and 
information on methods and materials used 
in cleaning and sterilizing metal milk con- 
tainers, milking machinery, and milk-pas- 
teurizing apparatus. 

Firms or organizations interested in this 
inquiry are invited to communicate with Dr. 
Mohr, Director of the Working Committee, 
at Hermann Weigmannstrasse 3211, Kiel, 
Germany. 


Surplus Hay Stocks Offered 
for Export to U. S. 


Surplus stocks of the 1949 hay crop are 
offered for export to the United States by the 
Department of Agriculture of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. The crop is reportedly now 
ready for baling and sale. 

Interested importers are invited to com- 
municate with the Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Province of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, quoting prices which they are 
willing to pay. 


SCO To Sell German-Owned 
Sawmill and Lumber Firm 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced the proposed sale of the German- 
owned firm, Carl Simon of Rheinfelden, 
which engages in the sawmill and lumber 
business. 

Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained, prior to September 16, 1949, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for the 
Liquidation of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


German-Owned Firm in 
Italy To Be Sold 


Authorization to sell the German-owned 
firm, S. A. Stabilimento Riuniti di Brandizzo, 
located in Turin, Italy, has been granted the 
Agency of the Italian Government, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in Rome. 

The company, which manufactures oilcloth 
and imitation leather, reportedly has a 
monthly production capacity of 40,000 to 
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45,000 square meters. Its 30,000 shares, which 
are owned by Germany nationals residing in 
Germany, have been evaluated at 41,590,000 
lire (approximately US$72,000). The Agency 
is authorized to sell the shares at a reserve 
price of 40,000,000 lire (approximately 
$70,000). 

Bids must be submitted to the Ministry 
of the Interior, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
Rome, Italy, within 60 days from August 1, 
1949. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
Turkish Mining Properties 


American capital participation to exploit 
manganese and chrome deposits in Turkey 
is invited by the firm Sakir Yorulmaz, of 
Istanbul, which controls the properties. One 
of the chrome mines is stated to be capable 
of producing 60,000 tons annually of good- 
grade chrome ore (47-49%), while several of 
the managese properties are said to contain 
high-grade ore (44-54%), all with low silica 
and virtually no phosphorus. 

Some mining of these ores has been done 
in the past with primitive equipment, and 
the firm recently expressed interest in export- 
ing to the United States (see Import Oppor- 
tunity No. 38, ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
August 8). For purposes of further develop- 
ment of the mines, Sakir Yorulmaz is now 
prepared to make any mutually satisfactory 
arrangement with an American firm or indi- 
vidual, whereby additional capital could be 
obtained. Interested parties are invited to 
send their own representative to examine the 
properties. 

For further information concerning this 
inquiry, communications should be addressed 
to Sakir Yorulmaz, Danub Sigorta Han, Ga- 
lata, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—D. P. Doughton, representing 
Thomas Evans Pty. Ltd. (manufacturer), 
415 Bourke Street, Melbourne, C.1., wishes 
to obtain information on latest techniques 
for processing and manufacturing canvas 
and waterproof clothing (mainly oilskins). 
Scheduled to arrive early in August, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 440 Montgomery, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, New 
York, and Boston. 

2. Australia—Miss Frances Burke, repre- 
senting New Design Pty. Ltd., 55 Hardware 
Street, Melbourne, C.1., is interested in (1) 
obtaining information on latest design de- 
velopments, (2) exploring possibility of mar- 
keting industrial designs in the United 
States, and (3) negotiating licensing ar- 
rangements for use of United States designs 
in Australia. Scheduled to arrive August 24, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 10 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 440 Montgomery, San 
Francisco Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Houston, New Orleans, New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver. 

3. Egypt—Hassanein Moubarek el Gabri, 
representing the Gabri Company, 51 Ibrahim 
Pasha Street, Cairo, is interested in hosiery, 
underwear, novelties, and imitation jewelry. 
Scheduled to arrive late in August, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Victor 
Hohenberg Export Co., 24 Stone Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chi- 
cago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. England—Col. D. R. Johnson, represent- 
ing Bryce Fuel Injection Ltd., Ironbarks 
Works, Staines, Middlesex, is interested in 
fuel injection equipment for all stationary 


types of Diesel engines; also, seeks informa. 
tion on conducting a market survey. Scheq. 
uled to arrive September 22, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o E. R. Gauley, Vice President, MacLean. 
Hunter Publishing Corp., 309 West Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago and New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

5. Ireland, Northern—J. J. J. Johnston, 
representing Johnston Allen & Co. Ltd. (ex. 
porter, manufacturer), Victoria Street, Lur. 
gan, County Armagh, is interested in ob. 
taining a United States market for household 
linens. Scheduled to arrive September 3, vig 
New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.§, 
address: c/o E. S. Edwards, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 511, New York, N. Y. 

6. Ireland, Northern—Andrew McdAlister, 
representing S. and A. McAlister, 46 Bedford 
Street, Belfast, is interested in exporting 
household linens. Scheduled to arrive Sep. 
tember 7, for a visit of 7 or 8 weeks. U. §, 
address: Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Ireland, Northern—J. A. T. O'Neill, rep- 
resenting Hillsborough Linen Co. Ltd., 11-13 
Bedford otreet, Belfast, is interested in ex- 
porting household linens. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in mid-September, for a visit of 4 or § 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o James H. Craig, 
112 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner. 
ary: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, Baltimore, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Israel—Joseph Gluckman, representing 
L. Gluckman Ltd., 37 Jaffa-Tel-Aviv Road 
(P. O. Box 317), Tel Aviv, is interested in 
purchasing building materials, particularly 
steel products. Scheduled to arrive early in 
August, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U. 8S. address: c/o J. Figatner, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, and Chicago. 

9. Lebanon—Ahmad Abiad, representing 
Abiad Freres & Cie, Rue Maarad, Berut, is 
interested in canned foodstuffs, paper, and 
machinery, glucose, and raw materials for 
manufacturing chocolates and candy. He 
is now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: 222 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, ForricGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 27.) 


Licensing Opportunities 


10. Australia—Truman, Marks & Co. 
(chartered accountants), 10 Martin Place, 
Sydney, wish to arrange for use of American 
patents on engines, boilers, cranes and lifts, 
pumping machinery, valves and hydrants. 
Firm would also consider direct purchase or 
representation for the above lines. Please 
address correspondence to the firm for the 
attention of Mr. J. H. D. Marks. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Belgium—Ateliers Edouard Courtoy 
(manufacturer), 186 Chaussée de Mons, Hal, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for auto- 
matic tablet machinery. Catalog (in French) 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Belgium—P. Olyslager & H. De Beuke- 
laer (importer, exporter), 34, Korte Nieuw- 
straat, Antwerp, offers to export worsted 
tropical suiting, quality R/R. Price and 
sample of suiting may be obtained on & 
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joan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Usines 
a Cuivre et a Zinc de Liege (manufacturer), 
g2 Rue de Froidmonth, Liege, wishes to ex- 
port first-grade copper and brass sheets and 
tubes, according to French, Belgian, or United 
States specifications. Inspection can be 
made at seller’s factory and expense, except 
for travel expenses. Price list of metals avail- 
able upon request from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForeIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 16, 1949.) 

14. Denmark—Mrs. M. Schwartz (designer 
and manufacturer), 6 Emdrup Engvej, Copen- 
nagen NV, offers on an outright sale basis 
fine-quality handmade and embroidered uni- 
form ornaments (badges, epaulettes), made 
of gold or silverplated copper thread. De- 
signs according to buyer's specifications. 
Firm is particularly interested in contacting 
manufacturers of uniforms. Samples of 
ornaments are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—John C. Carlson, Limited 
(manufacturer), Newman Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancashire, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for machinery and equipment for 
bottling beverages such as beer, wines, and 
fruit juices. One set of literature is obtain- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—The Lea Bridge Rubber 
Works Limited (manufacturer), Lea Bridge, 
London, E. 5., offers to export and desires 
representative for rubber goods such as toy 
balloons, moulded rubber toys, meteorologi- 
cal balloons, tobacco pouch linings, and foot- 
ball bladders. Illustrated leaflets and price 
lists are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—J. A. Tyler (manufacturer), 
Bath Street, Stroud, Gloucestershire, wishes 
to export hand-woven scarves and squares 
in original designs and plain colors; also 
hand-woven tweeds, exclusive patterns if 
desired. 

18. England—Waite & Son Limited (manu- 
facturer), Menin Works, Bond _ Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey, offers to export first-quality 
lamp shades in acetate material, original de- 
signs. Illustrated leaflet and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Eritrea—Fratelli Tagliero di Secondo 
Tagliero & Co. (export merchant), P. O. Box 
233, Asmara, wishes to export Yemen kid- 
skins (raw) in various grades. Skins are ex- 
ported in bales containing approximately 300 
pieces, and weighing about 150 pounds. Also, 
firm desires to export unlimited quantities of 
Ethiopian coffee beans, Harrari or Djimma. 
Firm states coffee is equal or superior to 
grade 8, New York Coffee Exchange grading. 
Quality inspection of skins and coffee by the 
Compagnie Générale de Surveillance, Dji- 
bouti, French Somaliland. 

20. Formosa—Ban Hong Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 72, 74, Section 2, Chungching North 
Road (P. O. Box 202), Taipei (Taiwan), is in- 
terested in exporting Formosan black tea. 

21. France—Etablissements Beaulieu 
(processors, wholesalers, and exporters). 29, 
Rue d'Auzette, Limoges, H. V., has available 
for export large quantities of good-quality 
hare and rabbit hair for the hat-making and 
spinning industries. Firm is interested in 
appointing a representative in the United 
States. Also, firm would appreciate receiving 
instructions and useful suggestions from po- 
tential importers. 
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22. France—Etablissements A. Gre & Cie. 
(wholesalers and exporters), 15, Cours du 
Chapeau-Rouge, Bordeaux, offers to export 
very good quality canned sardines, in peanut 
oil. Firm has 15,000 cases (containing 100 
tins each) available for export each year. 
Sardines are fished and packetd by Sté. 
Cheica, Agadir, Morocco, which is a subsidiary 
company of Etab. A. Gre & Cie. Quality 
grading of products by Office Cherifien 
d’Exportation, Agadir, Morocco. Although 
firm is interested in outright sales, it would 
prefer to appoint agents in the United States. 

23. France—Gant Saint-Brice (Madame 
Veyret) (manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter), 19-21, Avenue Gay-Lussac, Saint- 
Junien, Haute-Vienne, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for all kinds of gloves (leather, 
washable leather, tanned, glazed, fur-lined) 
for men, women, and children. Firm states 
it is in a position to export 3,000 dozen pairs 
of gloves annually. 

24. France—A. Murat & Ses Fils (Succrs. to 
Etab. Couderc) (packers, wholesalers and ex- 
porters), 6, Place Francheville, Perigueux, 
Dordogne, has available for export large 
quantities of first-quality canned foodstuffs 
such as truffles, “foie gras,” “cépes,” and 
artichoke bottoms. Firm is interested in 
direct sales; however, it wishes to appoint 
agents in Chicago, San Francisco and/or Los 
Angeles. 

25. France——Société Zif, “Les Dolomies de 
Provence” (producer), Cours Gambetta, Co- 
tignac (Var), has available for export unlim- 
ited quantities of dolomite dust. Composi- 
tion: Carbonate of lime, 65 to 70%; mag- 
nesia, 30 to 35%. Firm would appreciate 
receiving full instructions regarding labeling, 
marking, and documentation. 

26. Germany—Dossmann & Co., Nadelfab- 
rik, (manufacturer), (21b) Iserlohn 1. Westf., 
wishes to export hand sewing and darning 
needles, needle threaders, needle books con- 
taining a variety of all sizes of sewing and 
darning needles, knitting needles and crochet 
hooks. Firm states that it exported to the 
United States before the war, and now wishes 
to reestablish business connections. 

27. Germany—Ing. Walter Herterich (in- 
ventor), Etzenhausen/Dachau Obb., wishes 
to contact manufacturers of wrist watches 
who may be interested in a new type of wrist 
watch with an alerting device. 

28. Germany—W. E. Hermann, auf dem 
Kamp 5, Hamburg-Fu., offers his services as 
a guide, interpreter and secretary to Ameri- 
can visitors to Western Germany. 

29. Germany—Consul a. D. W. Orentschuk 
(exporter, importer, agent), Lucile-Grahn- 
strasse 46, Miinchen 8, wishes to export Ger- 
man brandies such as Highland Gentian and 
Munich Kimmel. 

30. Italy—I. M. E. S. (export merchant), 
96 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, desires to 
export 100 metric tons each month of pure 
olive oil, acidity less than 1%, quality guar- 
anteed by State Agricultural Institute; also 
1,000 metric tons each month of first-grade 
garlic, quality guaranteed by the Foreign 
Commerce Institute and Phytological Insti- 
tute. 

31. Jtaly—G. Scroppo, Exp. Inp. Prodotti 
del Suolo (export merchant), Via A. Bazzini, 
2, Milan, wishes to export 2,000 quintals an- 
nually of cheeses (gorgonzola, pecorino, 
sardo, siciliano, romano), containing 46% 
fat, and 33% humidity; also, 1,000 quintals 
of garlic (1948 crop) each year. 

32. Italy—Societ& Angesa (manufac- 
turer), Via Torino, 19, Milan, has available 
for export each month 3,000 dozen nickel- 
plated scissors and shears. Mllustrated leaf- 
lets and price lists available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


33. Japan—Asahi Textile Corp., Sanwa 
Bldg., No. 4, 2-Chome Muromachi, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
woolen fabrics, silk and rayon textiles, and 
cotton fabrics such as velveteen, corduroy, 
damask, and broadcloth. 

34 Japan—Daido Steel Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 66 Kuridashi Hoshizaki- 
Cho, Minami-Ku, Nagoya, wishes to export 
steel products, such as forgings and castings. 

35. Japan—Daiken Co., Ltd. (Kobe Branch), 
57, Naniwa-macni, Ikuta-ku, P. O. Box No. 
295), Kobe, is interested in exporting hand- 
made fishing nets of manila hemp twine. 

36. Japan—Fujimiyaki Tile Works, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Hiroji-Cho, 
Showwa-Ku, Nagoya, wishes to export cer- 
amics and tiles. 

37. Japan—Handa Metal Industrial Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter), No. 14, Sanko- 
Cho, Sinjuku, Tokyo, offers to export bicycles. 

38. Japan—E. H. Jungers & Co., Kyowa 
Bank Bldg., No. 2 Kami 1-Chome, Dojima, 
Kitaku (P. O. Box 357), Osaka, wishes to ex- 
port brushware; and optical goods, such as 
spectacle frames and glasses, sun glasses and 
frames. 

39. Japan—Makino Brothers & Co. No. 40 
Yanakamachi, Daito-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export ivory and bone wares. 

40. Japan—Nagai Hosiery Mill, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Juso Nishinocho, Higashiyodo- 
gawa-Ku, Osaka, seeks markets for knitted 
cotton goods such as underwear, polo shirts, 
work gloves, and hosiery cloth for wrapping 
meats. 

41. Japan—Nomura Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Shosen Building, Kaigan- 
Dori Ikutaku, Kobe, offers to export cultured 
and imitation pearls, and other Japanese 
goods. 

42. Japan—Sanko Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 79, 4-Chome, Junkei- 
machi, Minami-ku, Osaka, desires to export 
Japanese alabaster beads. 

43. Japan—Stateside Supply Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Rm. 45 Saiwai Bldg., 
3, 2-Chome, Uchisaiwai-Cho, Chiyoda, Tokyo, 
is interested in exporting raw marble. 

44. Japan—The Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, Foreign Trade Section, 
Marunouchi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, on behalf 
of its members, seeks United States markets 
fer optical instruments including tele- 
scopes, binoculars, microscopes, opera glasses; 
cameras; nonferrous metals including cop- 
per, zinc, lead, aluminum, ferro-tungsten 
and related products. 

45. Japan—Towa Velveteen Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturers and exporters), 40 
Azuchimachi 4-Chome Higashiku (P. O. Box 
28 Higashi), Osaka, wishes to export veivet- 
een, corduroy, seal, and velours. 

46. Korea—C. Y. Company (importer, ex- 
porter), Dong-Il Bldg., Chongno (P. O. Box 
Central 124), Seoul, offers to export all kinds 
of minerals. 

47. Korea—Tong Hyung Company (im- 
porter, exporter), Seoul, wishes to export 
artificial pearl necklaces. 

48. Switzerland—Howag Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Wohlen, wishes to export and seeks 
United States representative for telephone 
and instrument cords, plug and switch cords, 
wire used for radios and household appli- 
ances, and retractile cords. 

49. Tasmania—C. Ivan A. Booth (collector 
and exporter), Post Office, Lady Barron, 
Flinders Island, offers to export best-quality 
grass-tree gum (or “Yacca” gum), in 10-ton 
lots. Gum is gathered from Flinders Island 
and adjacent islands. The gum is obtained 
and cleaned from sand or unwanted adhering 
root-growth, then packed to ensure as far as 
possible that the bulk shall agree in quality 
and purity with previously submitted sam- 
ples. Firm will furnish samples upon re- 
quest. Also, firm would appreciate receiving 
details regarding packing preferences. 
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Import Agency Opportunities 


50. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
“VEDORO” (commission and export mer- 
chant), B10 Henegouwerplein, Rotterdam, 
wishes to appoint a selling agent in the 
United States for the “Notenboom” tomato- 
grading machine. Firm would like to eventu- 
ally deposit a sample machine with its agent. 


Export Opportunities 


51. Eritrea—Fratelli Tagliero di Secondo 
Tagliero & Co. (import merchant), P. O. Box 
233, Asmara, seeks purchase quotations for 
machinery for manufacturing cheese and pre- 
served meats including salami; canned fish; 
canned milk and butter; and 100 cases of 
dried and/or preserved fruits. 

52. Germany—Askania-Werke A. G., Kai- 
serallee 86-88, Berlin-Friedenau (American 
Sector), wishes purchase quotations for elec- 
trical appliances, particularly cookers for 
home and industrial use, and equipped with 
automatic temperature controls. Firm would 
appreciate receiving catalogs and technical 
literature from manufacturers. 

53. Germany—Karl Rondio, (23) Zeven 
(Bez. Bremen), seeks quotations for coffee, 
raisins, and dried prunes. 

54. Japan—Sanko Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 79, 4-Chome, Junkei- 
machi, Minami-ku, Osaka, desires purchase 
quotations for nylon snoods. 

55. Korea—Tong Hyung Company (import 
and export), Seoul, seeks quotations for cot- 
tons, rayons, industrial chemicals, electrical 
supplies, window glass, building supplies, 
dyestuffs, paper, motion pictures, and cotton 
yarns. 

56. Turkey—"“MARSA” Ithalat ve Ithracat 
T. A. S. (wholesaler and importer of indus- 
trial machinery, ironmongery, tools, build- 
ing materials and rubber goods), Gunes Han, 
Billur Sokak, Galata, Istanbul, seeks pur- 
chase quotations from private shipowners for 
one general-cargo vessel, 12,000 deadweight 
tons. Vessel to be between 20 and 29 years 
old, in operating condition, in Lloyd’s class 
A-1, oil burner, cost $300,000 to $450,000. A 
representative of the firm, Mr. Hasim Mardin, 
may now be in the United States, in which 
case he may be reached at the following ad- 
dress: c/o Karl Neisse, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 14, New York. 


Agency Opportunities 


57. Belgium—Antverpia (importing 
agent), 17 Minderbroedersrui, Antwerp, seeks 
representation for office machines, equip- 
ment, supplies, and furniture. 

58. England—Bibby & Co. (Fibres) Ltd. 
(merchant and broker), Cree House, Cree- 
church Lane, London, E. C. 3., desires agency 
for rosin. 

59. France—E. Grandier-Vazeille, Ingé- 
nieur (wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales agent, exporter, transit agent), 5, Rue 
Ducau, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks agency for 
good-quality chemical products, principally 
agricultural chemical products; basis colors 
and dyestuffs for the textile industries; pig- 
ments for the paint industries. Firm is also 
interested in obtaining agency for general 
merchandise of American origin, both as sales 
agent and transit agent. e 

21. France—Etablissements Beaulieu 
Halvick (manufacturer’s agent), 11 bis Rue 
Saint-Jacques, Rouen, Seine-Inferieure, seeks 
representation for stuffing bor packing (as- 
bestos, cototn, hemp, other); gaskets of rub- 
ber and asbestos. Firm states that it will 
purchase direct if unable to obtain agency. 

61. France—Hubert Watine—Corderie 
(manufacturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), 16 Rue du Grand Chemin, Roubaix, 
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_ Norwegians Test New Fire- 
Resistant Paint 

A new type of fireproof paint is de- 
scribed in recent press reports from Oslo. 
Tests conducted at the firm in Larvik, 
Norway, which developed the new prod- 
uct indicate that its fire-resistant quali- 
ties are far superior to those of asbestos. 
According to reports, a plate of common 
porous wallboard, coated or impreg- 
nated with the product, was exposed to 
a temperature of 1,200 degrees centigrade 
for more than 30 minutes without any 
damaging results. An asbestos plate 
which was exposed to the same tempera- 
ture for the same period, continues the 
report, was cracked by the heat. The 
manufacturing firm—the name of which 
is not disclosed in the report—is ex- 
pected to release more data on the 
product in the near future. 


Nord, seeks representation for all articles re- 
quired for packing purposes. 

62. Germany—Willy Harfst & Co., Ernst- 
Merck-Strasse 12-14, ‘“Merckhof,”’ (24a) 
Hamburg, seeks representation for American 
products suitable for German markets. 

63. Korea—Three Star Enterprising Co. 
Ltd., #288 Kwan Chol Dong, Seoul, desires 
agency for chemical and industrial supplies, 
and medicines. 

64. Panama R. P.—Martin B. Glasgall 
(Glasgall Agencies), (manufacturer's agent), 
Box 3117, Panama, seeks representation for 
complete line of fishing equipment (tackle, 
reels, hooks) for deep-sea fishing. Equip- 
ment required is for sportsmen, not for com- 
mercial purposes. Firm wishes to deal direct 
with manufacturer or wholesale house, man- 
ufacturer preferred. Firm states that it can 
sell approximately 59,000 worth of equip- 
ment annually to the Republic of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 

65. Union of South Africa—C. De Solla 
Agencies (manufacturers’ agent), 88 Fox 
Street, P. O. Box 5955, Johannesburg, desires 
agency for pharmaceutical products. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Mexico. 

Advertising Media—Iceland. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers 
Israel. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical-Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—England. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—El Sal- 
vador. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Trini- 
dad. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Algeria. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Indochina. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers 
Iraq. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Surinam. 


Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, ang 
Exporters—Thailand. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man. 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, ang 
Chandlers—Guatemala. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Luxembourg. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Pakistan, 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato. 
ries—Netherlands. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man. 
ufacturers—Denmark. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man. 
ufacturers—Ireland. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Bahamas. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Indonesia. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Iraq. 

Electric-Power Companies—Costa Rica 

Feedstuff Manufacturers—Chile. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal. 
ers—Pakistan. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—lIran. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Nica- 
ragua. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex. 
porters—Austria. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Bahamas, 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Guatemala. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Chile 

Lime-Burning Plants—France 

Lime-Burning Plants—Indonesia. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Luxembourg. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Austria. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Trinidad 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Jamaica 

Motion-Picture Industry—Honduras 

Needle Manufacturers and Exporters— 
United Kingdom. 

Nonmetallic-mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Finland. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Sweden 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Ecuador. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—lIsrael. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Luxembourg 

Philatelists and 
Brazil. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Pakistan. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Oceania. 


Philatelic Societies— 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Iran. 
Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 


Publishers—Surinam 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands West Indies 

Schools and Colleges—Belgian Congo. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Finland 

Sewing Machine, New and Rebuilt, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 


The following lists have been compiled from 
information received from various official and 
unofficial sources: 


Chemical Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Western Germany. 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Japan. 
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Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 


(Dated August 8, 1949) 


During July there was a decided decline in 
exports, from Aden to the United States, of 
products originating principally in Ethiopia, 
British Somaliland, and Yemen. The total 
value of such exports approximated $200,000, 
the lowest monthly average for the current 
year. The leading item of export was goat- 
skins, with a valuation of more than $92,000, 
followed by coffee valued at over $59,000 and 
sheepskins at more than $43,000, the remain- 
der was made up principally of shipments of 
gum myrrh and gum olibanum. The de- 
cline in exports is attributed partially to the 
poor condition of roads in the interior fol- 
lowing seasonal rains, and also to a decreased 
demand during the current period of price 
adjustments 

A more-stringent 
operations was put 
authorities 
strong 


control on black-market 
into effect by the local 
Reports indicate there is still a 
demand for dollars and other hard 
currencies. It is understood that offers of 4.5 
rupees per dollar are being made for New 
York exchange and only slightly for 
American currency in bills of larger denomi- 
nation. 

On July 13, 1949, the Controller of Civil 
Supplies at Aden gave notice that no further 
credits will be issued for licenses already ap- 


less 


proved for trade with Japan until further 
notice. All outstanding licenses, where 
credits have not been taken out, were ac- 


cordingly canceled. This tended to bolster 
the market for local stocks of certain 
merchandise, which is already in large supply, 
since it is anticipated that new credits may 
not be extended until January 1950. 

An official receiver was appointed on July 
13, 1949, to wind up the affairs of the Aden 
Branch of the Exchange Bank of India and 
Africa, Ltd., which suspended operations 
during early May of this year 

The seasonal rains in the Aden Protecto- 
rate and in Yemen have been sufficient to 
give considerable relief to large 
Drought and famine conditions, 
continue in other sections. 

The damage caused by a new outbreak of 
desert locust in the Aden Protectorate was 
not sO great as early reports indicated. 
Motorized parties under the supervision of 
the Director of the East African Desert Locust 
Survey were sent to the area to apply pre- 
ventive measures in case swarms should re- 
appear during the July and August rains. 
During the interim, they will continue with 
their regional research work. 
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Germany, and owners are in- 
newly developed trawler equip- 
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UNTRIES 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated August 8, 1949) 


The marked progress made in Austria to- 
ward economic recovery during 1948 contin- 
ued during the first 6 months of 1949, accord- 
ing to statistics recently released. The index 
of industrial activity compiled by the U. S. 
Element of the Allied Commission for Austria 
rose from 92 in January to 115 (estimated) 


in June (1937=100). The rise was especially 
notable in the consumer-goods industry, 


which has lagged far behind other branches 
of industry. The consumer-goods produc- 
tion index rose from 65.5 in January to about 
73 in June (1937=100). Production of bricks 
reached a postwar record of 59,499,000 in 
June. Another postwar record was achieved 
by Austrian shoe factories, the June output 
having totaled 405,812 pairs. 

Increased supplies of power and fuels are 
an important factor in this recovery. As of 
June 30, expenditure of a total of $274,000,- 
000 in ERP funds had been authorized for 
Austria, including $24,200,000 for coal and 
related fuels, $15,900,000 for machinery and 
equipment, and $45,000,000 for industrial 
raw materials and semifinished products. 

During the first half of the year, crop pros- 
pects were the best since the war, and there 
was also a marked improvement in food 
availability. Many food and feed items were 
derationed. It is estimated that an average 
of 2,600 calories per day in rationed and un- 
rationed food is now available to the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Employment in June was only slightly 
below the highest postwar figure, and the 
index of labor productivity (1937—100) rose 
from 66.14 in January 1949 to 78.91 in April, 
the latest month for which figures are avail- 
able. 

The monthly average of the value of Aus- 
trian exports for the period January to April, 
inclusive, from 120,100,000 schillings 
($12,010,000) in 1948 to 250,840,000 schillings 
($25,084,000) in 1949. In the case of imports 
(exclusive of relief shipments and those at- 
tributable to special credits), the January— 
April monthly average rose from 187,400,000 
schillings in 1948 to 316,150,000 in 1949. 

Although it was feared that the wage-price 
agreement of May, some of the provisions of 
which did not come into effect until July, 
might result either in an inflationary trend 
or in unemployment, there is little evidence 
yet of either. Labor observers have noted, 
apart from price increases provided for in the 
agreement itself, a slight rise in textile prices, 
but prices of kitchen utensils and furniture, 
on the other hand, have declined. A major 
increase has occurred in paper prices. 

Various tax payments became due during 
July, and there were signs that the tax load, 
which was increased by the wage-price agree- 
ment, was putting a heavy strain on the 


rose 





population. 
will crystallize before long into a demand 
for a lessened scale of governmental expendi- 


It is expected that the reaction 


ture. Tax receipts for the first 6 months 
showed a gratifying advance over the esti- 
mates, but it is difficult to predict how suc- 
cessful for the future the new tax drive and 
the operation of tax measures decided upon 
last May will be. 

With a view to accommodating the in- 
creased demand during the tourist and music 
festival season at Salzburg, the American 
occupation authorities opened the airfield 
there for civilian air traffic for the three 
summer months. 

At the Allied Council Meeting on July 15, 
1949, it was agreed to relinquish a number 
of controls over communications, including 
the prohibition of telecommunications with 
Germany, Japan, and Spain. Connections 
with these countries will now be restored on 
a limited basis. 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated August 15, 1949) 


The new hard-currency import-licensing 
policy announced as effective on July 1, 1949, 
commenced to be implemented on July 15 
when importers were requested to enter ap- 
plications for one quarter’s requirements by 
August 10. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 1, 8, and 15.) [Nore: The August 10 
deadline has been extended to August 20 by 
Notice 154 of August 16.] The applications 
must be accompanied by a statement of im- 
ports during the past 3 calendar years, sub- 
stantiated by customs-clearance certificates, 
and the information submitted in this respect 
is now being checked by the head office and 
branches of the Bank of Brazil. Only after 
completing this phase of the work will actual 
licensing procedure commence within a hard- 
currency exchange budget. The preliminary 
work is expected to be completed by the end 
of August, but it is still uncertain how soon 
thereafter import licenses will be issued on 
the applications presented. 

There are indications that applications for 
imports from soft-currency countries are also 
being scrutinized more closely, although not 
yet so severely as in the case of imports from 
hard-currency countries, where the need for 
conserving foreign exchange is greater. 

The foreign-exchange situation of the 
country took a turn for the better in July, 
with the issuance of the new import-licensing 
restrictions. More strict control, even during 
previous months, was reflected in reduction 
of dollar-remittance delays. Enforcement of 
the new import restrictions applying to hard- 
currency areas is expected to reduce remit- 
tance delays still further in the coming 


months. 
Conditions in the money market have 
tightened considerably during the past 
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month, especially in the southern area of the 
country and in Bahia. Discount rates in 
the foreign bank branches, and in the larger, 
conservative, local banks, have experienced 
a rise of from 4% to 1 percent. Rates asked 
by other banks have risen further and are 
reported to be in the neighborhood of 11 to 
12 percent. Rates paid by the banks for time 
deposits approximate 7 percent. The tight- 
ness of money is attributed to various factors, 
principally crop financing. 

The shortage of funds is evident in the 
continuation of new paper currency issued. 
During May and June 1949 new currency 
issues, effected through the Rediscount Bu- 
reau of the Bank of Brazil, totaled 430,000,000 
cruzeiros. Although Official statistics for July 
are not available, it appears that an addi- 
tional 440,000,000 cruzeiros was issued during 
that month. ; 

An accident to two power generators left 
the city of Rio Grande, State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, temporarily without electricity, and 
repairs are expected to require 2 months. 
Some factories are installing small Diesel 
plants, and two large industrial enterprises 
are furnishing some electric power to the 
city. 

As statistics of the carry-over of coffee into 
the new crop year which began July 1 became 
available, the strong statistical position of 
coffee during the 1949-50 year became more 
than ever evident. The carry-over of about 
7,700,000 bags of old-crop coffee, added to the 
12,800,000 bags which are expected to be avail- 
able for export from the 1949 harvest, gives 
a total export supply, as of July 1, of about 
20,500,000 bags. Exports during the past 
season totaled 17,750,000 bags, and should 
this rate of exportation continue in the fu- 
ture, it is evident that stocks will be reduced 
to a low level by next July when coffee from 
the 1950 harvest will begin to move into ex- 
port channels. An organized campaign to 
induce producers to hold their coffee off the 
market, combined with the strong statis- 
tical position of coffee, created a seller’s mar- 
ket during July. The price of type-4 “soft” 
coffee on the Santos spot market increased 
from 93.50 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms at the 
beginning of July to 98.50 cruzeiros early in 
August; on the Rio de Janeiro market, type-7 
coffee rose from 62 to 76 cruzeiros during the 
same period. Weather conditions during the 
month were reported to be favorable, and 
good progress was made in harvesting the 
crop. 

It is estimated that as a result of unusually 
extensive flooding in the Amazon Basin dur- 
ing June about 20 percent of the jute crop, 
or some 3,000 tons, has been lost. No sales 
of jute were made in July, and the slowness 
with which users in Central Brazil are taking 
up the crop is causing some uneasiness in 
Amazonian jute circles. However, the price 
of jute remains reasonably profitable at 8.50 
cruzeiros per kilogram, c. i. f. Santos. 

In some districts of the northeastern cot- 
ton region, light rains and cool nights have 
caused some shedding of bolls. The 1949 
harvest is no longer expected to reach earlier 
private forecasts of 120,000 metric tons of 
lint but is still believed to be larger'than the 
96,000 tons harvested last year. 

The Federal Government and the Bank 
of Brazil early in August signed a contract 
under the terms of which the Bank will make 
“nonrecourse” loans against carnauba wax 
from the 1948-49 and 1949-50 wax crops and 
remaining stocks from the 1947-48 crop, as 
was provided for in legislation enacted in 
May. Seven-percent loans are to be made at 
base prices ranging from 580 cruzeiros per 
arroba (15 kilograms) of type-1 wax to 400 
cruzeiros for the type-4 wax, less expenses of 
transportation and storage, taxes, and inter- 
est. Inasmuch as the loans are to be of 
the “nonrecourse” type, and as exports of 
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In the rice fields of Burma. 


“chalky” wax are prohibited, the program is 
designed to effectively peg export prices at 
levels near the base prices. 

The Rice Institute of Rio Grande do Sul 
has obtained a loan of 50,000,000 cruzeiros 
from the Bank of Brazil for financing the 
movement of the rice crop at a minimum 
price of 90 cruzeiros per sack of unmilled rice. 
The price of the rice recently has risen above 
the minimum and is now 95 cruzeiros per 
sack in Porto Alegre. 

It was announced during July that the 
“conference” freight rate on castor oil be- 
tween Brazilian and American ports, which 
in February had been raised to $44 per ton, 
had been lowered to $27.50. This decrease 
is expected to have a stimulating effect on 
Brazilian exports of castor oil. 

The strike of textile workers in Sorocaba, 
Sao Paulo, in the middle of July, which oc- 
curred because wage increases’ granted 
through the Labor Courts were not being 
paid, was of short duration and was settled 
without immediate 
workers. 


concessions to the 


Exchange and Finance 


REMITTANCE DELAYS BEING REDUCED 


Delays in making remittances covering 
shipments to Brazil are being reduced, ac- 
cording to an airgram dated August 5 from 
the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro 
Judging from the experience of local banks, 
liquidations in the chronological file by then 
had reached the following approximate ap- 
plication dates, by category: Preferential 
Category, March 25, 1949; First Category, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949; and Fourth Category, July 27, 
1948. Liquidations in centers other than Rio 
de Janeiro appear to be 2 weeks to 1 month 
slower than in the capital city. This is at 
least partially due to communication delays, 
since authority for all remittances emanates 
from Rio de Janeiro. 

It is anticipated that the delay in making 
exchange cover available will be further re- 
duced as a consequence of the new licensing 
regulations for imports from hard-currency 
countries published on July 15. No appli- 
cations for import licenses will be accepted 
for goods from hard-currency countries that 


are not included in the “positive list” issued 
under the new regulations, which consists 
almost entirely of industrial raw materials, 
machinery, and equipment for agriculture 
and industry, and scientific and technical 
apparatus. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 1 and August 15 for announce- 
ments of the new regulations and of the 
“positive list.’’) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DEADLINE EXTENDED FOR PRESENTATION OF 
IMPORT LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil extended the deadline for the 
presentation of import license applications 
from hard-currency countries from August 
10 to August 20, 1949, by notice No. 154 of 
August 12, published August 16, 1949, ac- 
cording to an airgram of August 17 from the 
United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
received August 24 

[For announcement of August 10, 1949, as 
the deadline for import-license applications, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 15, 
1949. | 


FOODSTUFFS EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


Foodstuffs which are exempt from the Bra- 
zilian import-licensing requirement are su- 
gar, rice, poultry (fowls, turkeys, wild ducks, 
and others), oats, fresh and dried meat, 
barley, mandioca flour, beans, fresh vege- 
tables, butter from milk, maize, eggs from 
domestic poultry, cheese, bacon, and wine 
vinegar, states an airgram of August 9, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 


Books, NEWSPAPERS, AND MAGAZINES 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


300ks, newspapers, magazines, and similar 
publications, of a technical, scientific, didac- 
tic, or literary nature, in languages other 
than Portuguese (except those coming from 
Portugal and written by Portuguese authors) 
are exempt from the Brazilian import-licens- 
ing requirement, states a telegram of August 
15, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro 
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Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated August 8, 1949) 


There was no improvement in economic 
conditions in Burma during July. The teak 
and minerals industries remained paralyzed 
py the civil war, and fighting spread to the 
oil fields. The only bright spot in the pic- 
ture was the maintenance of rice exports at 
1948 levels. 

Rice loaded and shipped in July totaled 
100,212 long tons of grain and 1,719 tons 
of bran. Approximately 60 percent of the 
rice was shipped from Rangoon and the 
remainder from Bassein as the Government 
continued its efforts to gather in the paddy 
stocks immobilized in the lower Irrawaddy 
Delta area by the insurrection. The State 
Agricultural Marketing Board has arranged 
shipping for 75,000 tons in August and 
70,000 tons in September. Shipments after 
October 1 will depend on the Government's 
ability to release paddy stocks immobilized 
by the insurgents in the Henzada-Prome 
area. Owing to the disturbed conditions the 
Government has been unable to make any 
predictions as to the acreage planted for the 
1949-50 rice crop, but it is generally believed 
that it will be below that planted last year. 

PVO (People’s Volunteer Organization) 
and Communist insurgents, who had been 
driven out of the Chauk-Yenangyaung oil 
fields by Government troops in June, coun- 
terattacked in July. In view of the re- 
sultant unsafe conditions, the Government 
advised the Burma Oil Co. to evacuate its 
European staff from Yenangyaung to Chauk; 
which it did on July 13 

The Trade Union Congress of Burma 
(TUCB) criticized the Burma Oil Co. for 
evacuating the Yenangyaung field “despite 
the presence of Government troops,” and 
for the consequent lay-off of 2,000 workers 
A Government commission sent to the oil 
fields to investigate labor conditions, as well 
as the possibility of Government operation 
of the field, has returned to Rangoon but has 
not yet published its findings. Leaders of 
some of the labor unions composing the 
TUCB recently have indicated their desire 
to become affiliated with the WFTU (World 
Federation of Trade Unions) 

Government officials now expect that the 
budgetary deficit for the fiscal year ending 
September 30 will be less than that predicted 
earlier this year, presumably on the basis of 
the improved rice position. About 70 per- 
cent of total revenues now reportedly are 
derived from profits from sale of rice and 20 
percent from customs duties. It is impossi- 
ble at the present time to collect land reve- 
nues, which are normally the second largest 
source of Government income 


‘ 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND TIME RECORDERS 


Watches, clocks, and time recorders may 
be imported into Canada without restriction 
from any source effective October 1, 1949, 
the Canadian Minister of Finance announced 
on July 23 

These articles when imported from the 
United States and other scheduled countries 
are subject to import quota under schedule 
II of the Emergency Exchange Conservation 
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Act. A consequential effect of this change 
is that Canadian importers entitled to quotas 
in category 4 of schedule II will have their 
quotas for the fourth quarter of 1949 re- 
duced by the extent to which their respec- 
tive quotas were established on importations 
under any of the tariff numbers listed below. 

The articles affected by the suspension of 
the import restriction with appropriate 
tariff number in parentheses are: Watches of 
all kinds (366); watch actions and move- 
ments, finished or unfinished (366a); watch 
cases, and parts thereof, finished or unfin- 
ished (367); and clocks, time recorders, 
clock movements, clockwork mechanisms, 
and clock cases (368). 

[Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce should make appropriate corrections 
on copies of Canadian Import Restrictions 
(Fourth Revision) .| 


CERTAIN STEEL PIPE FOR USE IN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF BUTT-WELDING FITTINGS: TEM- 
PORARY REDUCTION OF DUTIES 


From April 15, 1949, to June 30, 1951, ‘‘Pipe, 
of steel, seamless, hot finished, not further 
manufactured than cut to length and bent 
to shape, deburred or not, when imported by 
manufacturers of pipe fittings for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of butt-welding 
fittings in their own factories’? may be im- 
ported into Canada at reduced rates of duty 
under a new tariff item (398d), according to 
Customs memorandum issued by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
July 7. 

The new rates of duty (old rates in par- 
entheses) are as follows: British preferen- 
tial, free (15 percent); most-favored-nation, 
10 percent (22!, percent); and general, 35 
percent (30 percent). Imports from the 
United States are subject to the 10 percent 
rate under the most-favored-nation tariff. 


COLD-ROLLED ELECTRO-GALVANIZED STEEL 
STRIP FOR MANUFACTURE OF FLEXIBLE 
HOSE: Duty TEMPORARILY REDUCED 


During the period April 1, 1949, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, “Strip, of iron or steel, cold- 
rolled, tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 
2'4 inches or less in width, 0.08 inch or less 
in thickness, in coils of not less than 100 
feet, when imported by manufacturers of 
flexible metal hose for use in the manufac- 
ture of flexible metal hose in their own fac- 
tories’’ may be imported into Canada at re- 
duced rates of duty by the creation of a new 
tariff item (386-s), according to customs 
memorandum issued by the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, June 21. 

The new rates of duty with old rates in 
parentheses are: British preferential, free 
(7'4 percent); most-favored-nation, 714 per- 
cent (17!4 percent); general, 20 percent (20 
percent) Imports from the United States 
are subject to the 7'4 percent rate under the 
most-favored-nation tariff. 


‘ . 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


‘*CARDINAL’’- VINE CUTTINGS TO BE 
IMPORTED 


The Asociacién de Fruticultores (Fruit 
Growers Association) of Aconcagua has been 
authorized to import from the United States 
through the Port of Valparaiso 10,500 cut- 
tings of the “Cardinal” variety of table grape, 
by decree No. 888 of June 30, published in the 
Chilean Diario Oficial of August 6, 1949. 

The cuttings will be subjected to fumiga- 
tion upon arrival in Chile. 


Costa Ri 
osta hica 
Economic Conditions 


TRADE TRENDS 


Costa Rica’s foreign trade during 1948 
showed a substantial increase in dollar value 
of exports and a decrease in dollar value of 
imports as compared with the year 1947, 
according to official statistics received from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose. Ex- 
ports for 1948 marked a new annual high at 
$31,840,000, an increase of approximately 29 
percent over the previous high of $24,749,000 
reached in 1947. Imports during 1948, at $42,- 
344,000, were down about 12 percent from 
the all-time high of $48,079,000 established 
in 1947. 

In 1948 the import balance in the merchan- 
dise trade was $10,954,000 as compared with 
$23,330,000 in 1947. 

The present pattern of distribution of 
Costa Rica’s exports is radically different 
from that of the prewar period, the chief 
changes being (1) that the United States has 
become by far the most important of the cus- 
tomers, with more than three-quarters of 
the trade, (2) that England and Germany, 
formerly second and third in importance, are 
now purchasers of insignificant amount, and 
(3) that exports to the American continent, 
exclusive of the United States, although still 
low, have more than doubled in the past 10 
years. This change was brought about by 
war conditions, but its continuance in the 
post-war period is attributed both to lack of 
purchasing power in many countries and, to 
an undetermined extent, the foreign-ex- 
change inconvertibility problem. 

Since the war, the United States has as- 
sumed a dominant position as a supplier to 
Costa Rica in nearly the same proportion as 
it has changed as a purchaser of Costa Rica’s 
products. In 1938, the two main suppliers 
of imports were the United States (49.1 per- 
cent) and Germany (19.8 percent). Other 
suppliers were relatively unimportant Eng- 
land supplied 6.6 percent, Japan 6.2 percent, 
and of the other 6 countries among the 10 
leading suppliers that year, none furnished 
more than 2.3 percent of the country’s im- 
ports. In 1948, 77.7 percent of imports were 
purchased from the United States. The next 
9 suppliers (by value) supplied only 15 per- 
cent of imports—England led with 4 percent. 
Germany, the second supplier in importance 
in 1938, supplied only negligible imports in 
1948. 


N 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax EXEMPTIONS GRANTED TO DIAMOND 
INDUSTRY 


In line with its industrialization plans, the 
Cuban Government has extended the tax- 
exemption benefits of decree 4089 of 1945 to 
diamond-cutting establishments until June 
30, 1950, by decree 1660 promulgated in the 
Official Gazette of June 10, 1949. Decree 
4089, issued in an effort to prevent the disap- 
pearance of industries which sprang up in 
Cuba during the war, as did diamond cutting, 
established a series of benefits, consisting of: 
Exemptions from the taxes on capital and 
stock shares; exemptions from consular fees, 
import duties, taxes, and surcharges collect- 
ible at the customs on imports of raw ma- 
terials, provided that similar raw materials 
are not produced in Cuba; exemption from 
the 2 percent tax on exports of money or its 
equivalent when used for payment of such 
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raw materials; and from any taxes on raw 
materials produced in Cuba. 

[For announcement of decree 4089, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated February 
16, 1946.] 


TAXES ON PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOK 
VETERINARY USE AND ON LIVE ANIMALS 
AND HIDES 


Among the various taxes created by Cuban 
law No. 6, promulgated in the Official Gazette 
of June 4, 1949, in order to finance the Social 
Security fund for Veterinaries, established by 
that law, are the following levies affecting 
imported and exported products: 

(a) A tax of 1 centavo on each injection 
dose of a biological product for veterinary 
use whether produced in the country or im- 
ported under the classification of serum, 
virus, vaccine, “‘agresina,” or any other speci- 
fication which is procurable from laboratories 
for the treating of bacteria, tissues, or pus or 
which is used in the diagnosis, prevention, or 
treatment of diseases; 

(b) A tax of 1 percent of the sale value of 
each pharmaceutical specialty, prepared do- 
mestically or imported, destined for use by a 
veterinary; 

(c) A tax of 5 centavos on each animal of 
whatever species that is exported to or im- 
ported from a foreign country; and 

(d) A tax of 1 centavo on each raw, salted, 
or cured hide that is exported. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEw BaANKRuPTcy Law 


The issuance of a new bankruptcy law has 
been reported by the United States Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo. The new law is No. 2073 
of July 31, 1949, which appears in Gaceta 
Official No. 6969, of August 6, 1949. This law 
is to be in effect for a period of 1 year from 
the date of publication. 

It provides that no debtor or creditor may 
petition for a declaration of bankruptcy 
without first exhausting the conciliation ma- 
chinery established under the law. The law 
prescribes that the Official Chamber of Com- 
merce, Agriculture and Industry, of the juris- 
diction where the debtor merchant has his 
principal establishment, is the agency 
through which this conciliation is to be 
effected. 

The debtor or creditor must petition the 
Chamber by submitting, against receipt, a 
statement containing: (1) The causes which 
justify the petition; (2) detailed informa- 
tion as to assets and liabilities of the debtor, 
as well as existent mortgages, liens, and anti- 
chresis; (3) the names and addresses of 
creditors and amounts due to them; and, (4) 
@ proposal as to how an agreement may be 
effected between the debtor and his creditors. 
The debtor is required to place his commer- 
cial books at the disposal of the Chamber, 
and the latter is, in turn, charged with veri- 
fying the statements contained in the ini- 
tiating petition. si 

The Chamber must notify the local cred- 
itors or the debtor by registered mail, of the 
contents of the petition, and request submis- 
sion of evidence of the indebtedness by the 
creditors within 10 days from the date of the 
petition. Creditors domiciled abroad will be 
advised by registered air mail or by telegram. 
All such petitions will be inscribed in special 
registers maintained by the secretaries of the 
Chambers. From the moment that juris- 
diction is assumed by a Chamber, all other 
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proceedings against the debtor are suspended 
and the debtor may not contract new obliga- 
tions, and, if so contracted, these are without 
effect with respect to existent creditors (arti- 
cle 7). 

The Board of Directors of the Chamber 
will convoke a meeting of those who consider 
themselves as creditors. The debtor may 
contest a creditor’s declaration, and if the 
Chamber of Commerce refuses provisional 
admission of the contested amount the cred- 
itor may seek the assistance of the Commer- 
cial Court in having his claim included. 
When all items of indebtedness have been 
verified, the President of the Chamber must 
invite the parties to make their proposals 
and counterproposals. Agreements are exec- 
utory if approved by the debtor and by cred- 
itors representing two-thirds of the amount 
of the uncontested and provisionally admit- 
ted debts. 

A petition for a declaration of bankruptcy 
may be entered if the parties cannot reach 
an accord or if the debtor merchant fails to 
comply with the obligations he contracted in 
the agreement. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DESIRE TO TERMINATE EXISTING TEMPO- 
RARY COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
CANADA ANNOUNCED 


The Government of Ecuador informed the 
Canadian Government by a note of June 21, 
1949, published in the Registro Oficial July 
i4, that it desired to terminate the Tem- 
porary Commercial Agreement with Canada 
signed August 26, 1941, according to a dis- 
patch of July 29 from the United States 
Embassy in Quito. 

The date for termination of the Ecuador- 
Canada agreement, in conformity with pro- 
visions of the agreement, will be September 
21, 1949 (3 months from date of notification). 
The stated reason for the cancelation is the 
adjustment of Ecuador’s commercial policy 
to current conditions and a desire to re- 
negotiate in the light of present problems. 


DESIRE TO TERMINATE EXISTING COMMER- 
CIAL AGREEMENT WITH BraZIL AN- 
NOUNCED 


The Government of Ecuador informed the 
Brazilian Ambassador in Quito in a letter of 
June 21, 1949, published in the Registro 
Oficial July 14, that it desired to terminate 
its Provisional Commercial Agreement with 
Brazil signed on July 24, 1936, according to 
a dispatch of July 29 from the United States 
Embassy in Quito. 

The letter stated that the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment desired to terminate the Provisional 
Agreement at the end of 30 days (on July 
21, 1949) in conformity with the provisions 
of the agreement. The stated reason for the 
cancelation is the adjustment of Ecuador's 
commercial policy to current mutually de- 
sirable conditions and to renegotiate in the 
light of present problems. 

[See Commerce Reports of December 12, 
1936, for announcement of Brazil—Ecua- 
doran Commercial Agreement.] 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
KINDs OF COTTON GoopDs 


Salvadoran legislative decree No. 34, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of August 10, 


1949, and effective the following day, in. 
creased the import duties on certain cotton 
textiles by about 60 percent above the olg 
rates, states an airgram from the U. S. Em. 
bassy at San Salvador, dated August 12, 1949. 
This action was taken by the Salvadoran 
Government to protect the local textile-man. 
ufacturing industry which has been unable 
to compete with imported cotton goods. The 
tariff changes in United States dollars are as 
follows: 





Old New 
Rate Rate 
(per 100 
kilograms 
Tariff item Product gross 
165-1-)1-001 Grey cotton sheeting con $58 $98 
taining up to 100 threads 
per square inch 
465-101 402 Grey cotton sheeting con 75 127 
taining over 100 threads 
per square inch 
465-1-)1 03 Grrey, fancy-weave cotton hi) 12 
cloth containing up 
160) thread per sqto 
inch 
165-1-)2-4)01 Bleached cotton sheeting 75 120 
containing up to 160 
thread per square inch 
165-1-02-005 Bleached cotton drill 75 12 
(mantadril 
15.5-1-4)02404 Bleached cotton drill (dril 75 1 
155-14)2-012 Fancy weave, bleached 75 120 
cotton cloth containing 
up to 160 threads per 
quare inch 
165-103-402 Cotton drill, printed or 75 120 
dyed 
15.5-1 408-008 Colored cotton drill 75 120 
ti LAS ANT Nonspecified, plain cotton ‘ 120 
cloth, dyed. printed, or 
vith colored weave. 
155-1-03)11 Fancy-weave col cot 120 
ton cloth, e ng up 
to 16) threads pe juart 
net 
165-2-01-001 Bleached — ce cloth 12 
ed with | ehair 
rt ( i du eft on August 11, 
1944, 1 applied to all nul ilready in Salvadoran 
u Tk ? t 
ko pre ou snmnmouncement of increase in duty on 
otton textiles, see FORE COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
mo ber 25, 1948 


1 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE Discount Must BE INCLUDED IN 
DUTIABLE VALUE OF IMPORTED Goops 


Trade discounts must be included in the 
dutiable value of goods imported into France, 
according to a French customs ruling of June 
23, 1949, published in Les Documents Doua- 
niers of July 8, according to a report of 
August 2 from the United States Embassy, 
Paris. 

The ruling covers “trade discounts granted 
to exclusive representatives of the suppliers, 
to their sole agent, to a branch office, to the 
main office in particular, and in general to 
any person who has common interests with 
the suppliers in any way or business.” 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
3, 1946, for announcement of definition of 
French basis of duty.] 


ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES OF EQUIPMENT 
Goops FOR WHICH “PRIOR AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS” To ImportT ARE OBTAINABLE 


The following products (French tariff 
numbers in parentheses) have been added 
to the list of equipment goods for which 
“prior authorizations’’ to import may be ob- 
tained in France, under French import-li- 
censing regulations, according to a notice to 
importers published in the French Journal 
Officiel of May 3, 1949: 

(756 C) Industrial articles of natural or 
artificial leather, with or without accessories 
of other materials, for the textile industry; 

(794 A) Turnery articles for the textile 
industry; 
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(846 D) Cardboard wares, with or without 
print, other (tubes and spindles; paper spools 
for spinning; drums for fabrics; frames for 
electric spooling or winding, not specified or 
included elsewhere) ; 

(1401) Pipe accessories (couplings, joints, 
sockets, elbows, flanges, etc.) ; 

(1419) Transmission chains; 

(1426) Fasteners for driving and convey- 
ing belts; 

(1436) Craft tools; 

(1438) Hand mechanical tools for crafts; 

(1494) Hand-sewing needles, hand-cro- 
chet hooks, hand-knitting needles and pins, 
podkins, netting needles, pins for badges and 
the like, rough-cut or finished, of base metals 
or plastic materials reinforced with metal; 

(1506) Magnets; 

(1516) Manufactures of copper or its al- 
loys, not specified or included elsewhere; 

(1576 C) Accessories and components of 
rolling mills and calendars; 

(1673) Automatic regulating apparatus 
and parts thereof; 

(1709 to 1715) Apparatus for cutting off 
or disconnecting, automatic or not, and ac- 
cessories and components thereof; apparatus 
for protection against excess pressure; fixed 
resistances (other than heating resistances) ; 
apparatus for regulation and adjustment; 
relays (Other than measure relays) ; 

(1718 to 1721) Boards for controlling, dis- 
tributing, regulating, measuring and the 
like, with electrical work; stationary elec- 
tric condensers (other than variable or ad- 
justable); electric detached parts not speci- 
fied or included elsewhere; insulators; 

(1723) Unassembled parts of insulating 
materials for electric machinery, apparatus, 
and installations; 

(1736) Telegraph apparatus; 

(ex 1741) Parts and components of tele- 
graph apparatus; 

(1756) Unassembled parts for radiology 
apparatus and electric medical apparatus; 

(1793) Grease and oil axle boxes and their 
parts for railway rolling-stock and material; 

(1798 B) Tractors; 

(ex 1801 to 1804) Tractor parts and com- 
ponents; 

(1844) Electric apparatus for measuring. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
28, April 4 and 11, 1949, for previous 
announcements. | 


Freneh North 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS EXEMPTION IN TUNISIA FOR 
AIRCRAFT AND PARTS, FUEL, AND SUP- 
PLIES 


Aircraft apparatus, engines, spare parts, 
and all other accessories necessary for flying 
are admitted temporarily duty-free into 
Tunisia, provided the foreign air-navigation 
companies transmit a list of the equipment 
to the office of the terminal or intermediate 
airport, according to a report from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Tunis, of February 
28, 1949. 

The same applies to aircraft used by these 
companies, provided a note is sent beforehand 
to the chief of each office of the customs-con- 
trolled airports where the craft might land, 
describing the plane and stating the date of 
passage and the itinerary. 

Aircraft may be temporarily admitted duty- 
free, subject to bond, tourist exemption, 
deposit, and certain other provisions. 

Aircraft engines, parts, and accessories may 
benefit from temporary admission and may 
be imported and reexported duty-free. 


September 5, 1949 


Foreign aircraft, flying beyond the fron- 
tiers, may receive fuels and lubricants from 
bonded warehouses duty-free. If port duties 
have been paid, a reimbursement will be 
made to oil companies which sell at prices 
exclusive of customs duty. 

Food supplies to be used on planes of for- 
eign origin may be imported and exported 
duty-free, under the bond system, but food 
supplies purchased in the local market are 
subject to a 5 percent ad valorem tax. 

Merchandise reexported from the ware- 
house is subject to a customs formality tax of 
20 francs per metric ton or fraction thereof. 

Merchandise is subject to temporary free 
admission, and when reexported without the 
use of manual labor is subject to the same 
tax levied at the entrance or exit, under the 
same principle. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LivE ANIMALS AND CERTAIN SCIENTIFIC 
ARTICLES EXEMPT FROM FISCAL EXPORT 
DuTY 


Live animals and certain scientific articles 
were exempted from fiscal export duty in 
French Togoland, by an order of January 
9, 1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland on January 16, following 
approval of the French Government. 

These articles are as follows: Live animals; 
objects for collections of a scientific charac- 
ter, geological, archeological, botanical, eth- 
nographical, etc., when intended for scien- 
tific establishments of France and of the 
other countries which are members of the 
United Nations Organization. 


TAPIOCA: EXPORT SURTAX ESTABLISHED 


Effective January 1, 1949, the exportation 
of tapioca from French Togoland was made 
subject to an export surtax of 2,000 francs 
per metric ton, by order No. 12-49/AE of 
January 5, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Togoland on January 16, 
following approval of the French Govern- 
ment, 

The proposed export surtax of 3,000 francs 
per metric ton on cacao was annulled by the 
above order. 


y 
Germany 
~ 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ON PERSONAL AR- 
TICLES IN BAGGAGE REVISED 


Customs treatment of imports and exports 
of articles for the personal use of the traveler 
entering or leaving the Western Zones of 
Germany is set out in new regulations of 
June 29, 1949, effective July 1, promulgated 
in Steuer und Zollblatt No. 25 of July 12. 
These regulations apply neither to the oc- 
cupation forces and members of Officially 
accredited occupation organizations nor to 
their dependents. 

Travelers entering Western Germany are 
permitted to take with them, without paying 
import duties, articles which can be consid- 
ered for the personal use of the visitor. 
The German customs officer, however, may 
decide what articles can be considered as 
personal belongings which may include, 
among other items, clothing, toilet articles, 
medicines, toys, bicycles and other sporting 
equipment and appliances, cameras and 
films, typewriters, phonographs, and musical 
instruments. In order to facilitate and se- 
cure the exit of the traveler’s articles im- 


ported only temporarily, the German fron- 
tier customs Officers will make out at the 
entry a customs import certificate called 
“Naemlichkeitsschein” or “Vormerkschein”. 

With regard to foodstuffs and stimulants, 
more rigorous regulations are enforced by 
the German customs authorities. It will 
again depend upon the customs officer’s in- 
terpretation to determine permissible quan- 
tities to enter duty-free, either for transit 
through the country, or for the time of travel 
to the point of destination and temporary 
stay in Germany. Only excessive quantities 
of foods and stimulants are subject to duty 
and customs regulation. 

Tobacco products in unbroken packages, 
suitable for retail sale, may not be exempt 
from customs duties. The traveler, however, 
may break or damage the package at the cus- 
toms frontier office and enjoy duty-free entry 
of his tobacco products. 

The customs officer may determine the per- 
missible quantities of tobacco products and 
cigarette wrappings brought in unpacked or 
in seal-broken packages, but only within the 
limitations of the following maximum quan- 
tities: 

Cigars, 10 pieces; cigarettes, 100 pieces; 
chewing tobacco, 3 pieces; fine cut smoking 
tobacco, 50 grams; pipe tobacco, 50 grams; 
snuff, 50 grams; and cigarette paper—1 book- 
let containing 50 sheets. 

Travelers leaving Germany may take along 
their personal belongings, including all arti- 
cles which they were permitted to import. 
Furthermore, nonrationed small items which 
were acquired in Germany, such as souvenirs 
with a total value not exceeding 200 deutsche- 
marks, and nonrationed articles for personal 
use which are obtained legally and for which 
an export permit is required. It is definitely 
prohibited to take out articles the value of 
which exceeds the amount the traveler re- 
ceived from the exchange of money instru- 
ments in Germany. 

[Monetary regulations for visitors to 
Western Germany are outlined in an item in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1949.] 


NEW AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF 
Goops CONCLUDED WITH TURKEY 


The conclusion of an agreement for the 
exchange of goods valued at $98,600,000 be- 
tween the three Western Zones of Germany 
and Turkey, covering the period from July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, was announced by the 
Joint Export-Import Agency on August 12, 
1949. 

The value of goods exchanged under this 
agreement surpasses by $23,600,000 that un- 
der the preceding agreement. 

Exports from Western Germany to Turkey 
are expected to amount to about $48,300,000 
and will consist mainly of iron and steel 
materials and products ($7,600,000), finished 
metal goods ($5,100,000), textiles ($4,800,- 
000), machinery and construction $9,200,- 
000), chemicals, medicinal, and pharmaceu- 
tical goods and related products ($5,700,000), 
electrical equipment and apparatus ($2,- 
700,000), motor vehicles ($5,500,000), also 
scientific instruments, sugar, beet seeds, 
glassware and ceramics, and other industrial 
materials and manufactured goods. 

Turkey's deliveries to Western Germany 
are valued at $50,300,000; the principal items 
are tobacco ($15,000,000), raw cotton ($8,- 
800,000), oilseeds ($7,000,000), dried fruits 
($5,700,000) , pulses ($3,000,000) ores and con- 
centrates ($2,200,000), also oil cake, hides, 
skins, and other industrial materials. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, for previous announcement. ] 





A new broadcasting station called Radio 
Eldorado has been authorized to operate in 
Rio de Janeiro. 





Greece 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JULY 1949 


The problem of increasing Greek exports 
in order to improve the Greek balance of 
payments ana to aid in financing imports 
was the subject of daily discussions between 
Greek Government representatives and of- 
ficials of the ECA Mission during July. 
Greek exports for 1949-50 (exclusive of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 invisibles) are esti- 
mated at $100,000,000, against $400,000,000 in 
private, state, and reconstruction imports. 
Proposed solutions include flexible export 
subsidies to be obtained through correspend- 
ing import levies, multiple exchange rates 
for imports and exports, and general revalu- 
ation of the drachma to a more realistic rate. 

The tentative July-December state and 
private import program, issued on July 25, 
totals $112,300,000. excluding direct pro- 
curement with ECA funds and items to be 
financed as part of the reconstruction pro- 
gram. 

As a result of the temporary relaxation of 
import controls, letters of credit opened dur- 
ing June totaled $75,000,000 equivalent in 
all curriencies, compared with monthly aver- 
ages of $20,000,000 in March, April, and May. 
The fiscal year closed with a carry-over of 
less than $4,000,000 in direct aid, $2,000,000 of 
which is subsequently to be used to import 
7,500 mules from the United States as aid in 
resettlement of refugees. All 1948-49 draw- 
ing rights were utilized, plus the $14,000,000 
additional indirect aid accorded by the 
United Kingdom in March 1949. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A Greek-Swedish trade agreement provid- 
ing for $10,000,000 in Greek drawing rights 
plus about $4,000,000 in Greek exports was 
signed July 12. Following settlement of pre- 
war commercial claims, a trade agreement 
with Turkey was signed at Ankara on July 
21, supplementing the payments agreement 
with attached commodity lists signed April 
2, 1949. An agreement with the Trizonal 
Area of Germany, based on $13,760,000 in 
Greek drawing rights plus $22,250,000 in 
Greek exports, was initialed on an ad refer- 
endum basis at Frankfurt on July 26. The 
most important items to be supplied by 
Greece are tobacco and dried fruit in the 
amounts of $13,000,000 and $3,950,000, re- 
spectively. The German export list is topped 
by industrial machinery valued at $11,420,- 
000, followed by $6,C00,000 in iron and steel 
semimanufactures and $3,000,000 in textiles 
and textile raw materials. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Sales of sovereigns to finance the large 
number of import licenses issued in June, 
as well as increased private construction ac- 
tivity in the Athens-Piraeus area, caused a 
gradual decline in the open-market rate of 
the sovereign, without intervention by the 
Bank of Greece, to 221,900 drachmas on July 
26, from the 226,000- to 229,000-drachma level 
maintained since January. The relaxation 
of exchange restrictions to permit the use 
of privately owned foreign exchange for im- 
ports of seed oil contributed to a heavy de- 
mand for dollars which brought the open- 
market price above 15,000 drachmas for the 
first time. The dollar certificate rate con- 
currently dropped slightly, increasing the 
spread between the market and effective bank 
rate of the dollar from about 40 to 50 percent. 
Lack of demand for the pound sterling 
caused the open-market price of sterling cur- 
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rency to drop to about 39,000 drachmas, the 
lowest level reached since early March. 
Sterling certificates also registered a slight 
decline, to 11,970 drachmas on July 26. 

At the end of June, implementation of the 
Greek Government-ECA/G agreement on 
loans for the rehabilitation and expansion of 
industry and agriculture began with the 
granting of 8 loans totaling $9,133,700 
($7,763, 200 in foreign exchange; $1,370,500 in 
drachmas) out of the $17,540,524 ($14,988,700 
in foreign exchange; $2,551,824 in drachmas) 
earmarked for the 25 loans approved to date. 
The largest loan ($5,560,000) was made to the 
Athens-Piraeus Electric Co.; others were 
granted to firms manufacturing chemicals, 
cement, copper, paper, and other essential 
commodities. 


Cost OF LIVING 


Except for bread, food rations (always on 
an irregular basis) were not issued by the 
Greek Government during June, and the 
Greek people were forced to pay market prices 
for items ordinarily rationed. However, sea- 
sonal consumption of abundant low-priced 
fresh fruits and vegetables lowered the cost 
of food to families in the capital area by 
1.9 percent, according to the Embassy's cost- 
of-living index. The over-all index rose by 
0.5 percent to 264 times the 1939 level. (Bank 
of Greece figures, based on a lower family 
income, show a comparable cost-of-living 
index of just under 300). Approximately 
8,000 tons of edible oil imported since April 
9 have been distributed at a price of 8,600 
dachmas per oka by the Government, but 
the current retail price of olive oil remains 
approximately 21,000 drachmas, approxi- 
mately double the price prevailing in October 
1948. 

REFUGEES 


Continued improvement in the military 
situation and vigorous repatriation efforts 
lowered the number of refugees in security 
centers from 684,000 at the end of May to 
561,000 at the end of June. The budget for 
refugee care for July through September is 
set at 150,000,000,000 drachmas. Large num- 
bers of the resettled refugees will need help 
until they can plant and harvest a crop, 
which depends in turn on the rate of procure- 
ment of livestock and equipment. 

AGRICULTURE 

Farmers rushed to sell wheat to the Gov- 
ernment under its program for collection of 
50,000 tons at 2,500 drachmas per oka (800 
drachmas above market price in some areas) 
and in response to agitation for a larger pro- 
gram the Coordination Council proposed that 
an additional 7,000 tons be collected, with a 
corresponding reduction in rye and barley 
concentration. 

Latest official 1949 crop estimates of the 
Ministry of Agriculture are (in metric tons) : 
Wheat, $650,000; barley, 130,000; corn, 240,000; 
tobacco, 43,000; cotton, 42,000; sultanas, 30,- 
000; currants, 85.000; wine 400,000; table 
grapes, 110,000; and potatoes, 140,000. With 
the exception of wheat and potato forecasts, 
all figures are higher than 1948 production. 


INDUSTRY 


The general trend of industrial output, ex- 
cluding electric-power production, continued 
upward—from 74 percent of the 1939 level in 
April to 76 percent in May 1949. In several 
lines that could contribute to the recovery 
program, such as building materials, agricul- 
tural implements, and machine-shop and 
metal construction, output remained well 
below prewar, but the indexes for steel, alu- 
minum manufactures, rayon, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, and glassware ranged from 
45 to 195 percent above the 1939 average. 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated August 19, 1949) 


The past month has been characterized by 
dwindling exports and sluggish import activ. 
ity in Haiti, and reports from outlying areas 
show feeble retail movement in anything but 
staple commodities, reflecting little money in 
the hands of consumers xOvernment reve- 
nues, derived principally from the custom. 
house, has shown a steady downward trend 
since March, bolstered, however, by tax col- 
lections substantially higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1948. As is usual 
in Haiti at this time of the year, producers, 
exporters, and merchants are looking forward 
to the advent of the coffee season in Septem- 
ber and October when commercial activity 
will again pick up. 

Virtually all of Haiti’s 1948-49 coffee crop 
has been shipped, whereas exports of raw 
sisal, which reached the high level of 9,615,- 
000 pounds in May, have been very slow, pro- 
ducers showing extremely high inventories 
and receiving few offers, mostly unsatisfac- 
tory. One important producer has closed 
down ostensibly for machinery overhaul. 

Weather conditions have been very favor- 
able throughout the Republic, despite its be- 
ing the so-called dry season. Unseasonal 
rains, not only in central Haiti but also in the 
northern plains, have brought promise of an 
exceptional coffee crop, a good rice crop, and 
generally favorable production of grains and 
other agricultural commodities. 

The Government has been largely preoccu- 
pied with completion of the Bicentennial 
Exposition, extraordinary appropriations 
totaling more than 3,000,000 gourdes (5 
gourdes= $1 in U. S. currency) having been 
voted in a little over a month. Ceremonies 
recently were held celebrating the laying of 
the cornerstone of 11 pavilions to be erected 
by private groups or foreign governments, 
and the news that erection of a United States 
pavilion has been authorized has been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction. Work also has 
commenced on a 100-room hotel to be 
erected on the Exposition grounds, and a 
contract with an American syndicate has 
been approved for the construction and oper- 
ation of a gambling casino, also to be sit- 
uated within the Exposition area. 

Official statistics on Haiti’s international 
trade for the first half of the 1948-49 fiscal 
year (October 1—March 31) show an increase 
in total volume of 7,325,000 gourdes—-from 
157,105,000 in the 1947-48 semester to 164,- 
430,000 gourdes in the 6-month period ended 
March 31, 1949. Value of imports was 82,- 
576,000 gourdes, and exports amounted to 
81,854,000 gourdes. Imports were valued at 
slightly less than those for the period from 
October 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, but the 
actual volume of imports was substantially 
higher, owing to lower purchase costs abroad, 
principally in cotton textiles and certain 
basic food commodities such as lard and 
flour. 

The Government's financial statement for 
the month of June showed receipts for the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year standing at 
62,159,000 gourdes as compared wth 59,645,- 
000 in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Although budgetary require- 
ments for the fiscal year had been set at 
67,000,000 gourdes and it was a mathematical 
certainty that this figure would be well below 
the actual year's receipts, expenditures have 
exceeded revenue by slightly more than 
7,000,000 gourdes. 

The legislative committees are now pre- 
paring the budget for the 1949-50 fiscal year, 
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and it appears likely that the high level of 
Government income during the present fiscal 
year, together with favorable prospects for an 
even better year to come, will result in some- 
what higher budgetary commitments. For 
this purpose, a second prolonging of the 
present legislative session, until September 
7, has just been officially decreed. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated August 16, 1949) 


Honduran merchants are complaining bit- 
terly that sales have fallen off drastically. 
Many trade sources state that merchandising 
pusiness is the poorest in many months. 
This situation is attributed to various fac- 
tors, some of which are seasonal. Moreover, 
the belief that prices in the United States 
have not yet reached their lowest point has 
caused importers to order only for their 
minimum needs. Some merchants, caught 
by the decline in prices, are having difficulty 
turning their stocks obtained under higher 
prices. Some circles attribute the failure 
of the Government to launch an extensive 
road-building program as indicative of an 
adverse condition. The 25 percent increase 
in Government salaries, which became effec- 
tive on July 1, has not visibly helped the 
slowness of trade. 

Domestic aviation has continued to expand 
its services. Servicio Aéreo de Honduras, 
S. A. (SAHSA) recently has announced a 
weekly flight to Managua, Nicaragua, begin- 
ning on August 10, a service which is being 
offered in conjunction with Lineas Aéreas de 
Nicaragua, S. A. (LANICA). SAHSA also is 
inaugurating a flight three times weekly to 
Utila in the Bay Islands from Tegucigalpa. 
This is the first scheduled air-line service 
between the Honduran mainland and the 
Islands. The airport at Utila, which is re- 
ported to be 2,500 feet long, has just been 
constructed, and another is projected for 
construction at Roatan. Transportes Aéreos 
Centroamericanos, S. A. (TACA) has an- 
nounced new freight rates between New 
Orleans and Honduras. These rates, which 
are designed to be competitive with the re- 
cently announced freight rates of the Pan 
American Clipper, are being advertised at 40 
cents for shipments from 1 to 99 pounds; 
at 22 cents for shipments from 100 to 3,300 
pounds; and at 18 cents for shipments over 
3,300 pounds, from New Orleans to Teguci- 
galpa. The tax upon air cargo and passen- 
gers imposed 4 months ago has not caused 
the drastic drop in air traffic which was 
predicted at the time of its enactment. 

Importations of merchandise from foreign 
sources, other than the United States, appear 
to be increasing. Two recent orders of the 
Ministry of Finance are expected to stimulate 
importations from the Western Zone of Ger- 
many. The first of these orders permits for- 
eign exchange to be made available for the 
importations from the Western Zone and the 
second unfreezes the private accounts of 
Germans resident in Honduras and thus en- 
ables them to engage in business. On July 
29, Honduras signed a contract to participate 
in the International Commercial Market in 
New Orleans which is operating in connec- 
tion with the free-trade zone in that city. 
Honduras is reported to be the sixth Latin 
American country to obtain exhibition space 
there. 

A measure designed to protect Honduran 
trucking interests was issued by the Presi- 
dent on July 27. This provides that the 
trucking of merchandise and passengers from 
one place to another within Honduras must 
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be done in vehicles which have been im- 
ported into and registered in Honduras. The 
evidence of increasing demand for protec- 
tionist measures against the importation of 
merchandise from El Salvador has not 
abated. The recently adjourned conference 
of the Chambers of Commerce of Honduras, 
which met in Tegucigalpa, urged the revision 
of the Honduran-Salvadoran Free Trade 
Treaty of 1918. In view of the continued and 
increasing pressure, steps for its reformation 
may be taken. Recently, the shoemakers of 
Danli requested protection against the im- 
portation of shoes from Nicaragua which 
they claimed prejudiced their business. 

The Joint Tax and Banking Commission 
which was appointed by the Congress and 
the President some weeks ago to prepare rec- 
ommendations for the ensuing Congress is 
working with experts loaned by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in drafting legisla- 
tion to be presented to the Congress when 
it meets In December at its next regular 
session. The chambers of commerce have 
begun agitation for the revision of the tariff 
schedule which they regard as outmoded 
and inadequate for the needs of the country. 

Mild stirrings of Honduran labor con- 
tinued; various groups, such as the shoe- 
makers, artisans, and chauffeurs have under- 
taken to organize societies or unions. 

The receipts of the Government during 
May are reported to have been considerably 
larger than those for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. Receipts from 
customs duties during May were 617,927 
lempiras (1 lempira=50 cents in U. S. cur- 
rency), an increase of 165,659 lempiras over 
the preceding year. The increased revenue 
from customs duties is in part, at least, ex- 
plained by the enactment of new surcharges 
upon importations by the last session of 
the Congress. 

An attempt to reorganize the coffee asso- 
ciation and to recreate it as a private asso- 
ciation of growers and dealers is being made. 
Considerable dissatisfaction with Govern- 
ment control and operation of the associa- 
tion was expressed during the recent conven- 
tion of the chamber of commerce. 

A recent study of the prices of domestic 
staple products in Tegucigalpa shows a sub- 
stantial increase during 1949 over the prices 
of 1948. These seem to reflect the drought 
conditions over large areas of the country. 
One press report has even declared that Lake 
Yojoa is drying up. The principal distribu- 
tor of petroleum products in Honduras has 
announced lower prices upon kerosene and 
Diesel oil as follows: A decrease of 1.62 
lempiras per barrel of kerosene and of 54 
lempiras per barrel of Diesel oil on the north 
coast and of 1.08 lempiras per barrel of 
kerosene and 1.08 lempiras per barrel of 
Diesel oil on the south coast. Great dissatis- 
faction continues to exist with petroleum 
prices, however. Two mining companies 
which enjoy favorable concessions report that 
Diesel oil at their mines costs them 33 cents 
and 28 cents per gallon, respectively. As long 
as transportation and tax charges remain as 
high as they are, there is little prospect for 
lower prices on petroleum products. This 
realization has led, in some quarters, to agi- 
tation for lower tariffs on gasoline and oil. 


ye 
India 
Exchange and Finance 


EXTENSION OF THE INDIA-PAKISTAN 
PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 


According to a recent report in the foreign 
press, the payments agreement in effect be- 
tween India and Pakistan during the year 
ended June 30, 1949, was extended for another 


year to June 30, 1950, with certain 
modifications. 

Under the new agreement, the limit of 
each country’s currency that may be held 
by the other is unchanged, namely, 150,- 
000,000 rupees ($45,000,000). 

The modification in the new agreement 
relates to the payment of sterling over and 
above this limit. If the deficit in the balance 
of payments during the current year exceeds 
the 150,000,000-rupee limit, the excess up to 
200,000,000 rupees ($60,000,000) will be paid 
in free sterling (i. e., sterling which can be 
used in settlement for current payments), 
whereas under the previous agreement the 
first 100,000,000 rupees ($30,000,000) was to 
be paid in free sterling and additional deficits 
were to be paid in blocked sterling (i. e., 
sterling which cannot be used for current 
payments). 

In the new agreement no mention is said 
to have been made concerning blocked 
sterling, which possibly indicates the desire 
of both countries not to allow their pay- 
ments deficit to exceed 350,000,000 rupees 
($105,000,000) . 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SECOND INDO-PAKISTAN AGREEMENT FOR 
THE EXCHANGE OF ESSENTIAL COMMOD- 
ITIES RATIFIED 


Final negotiations for the second commod- 
ity-exchange agreement between India and 
Pakistan began on June 21, 1949, at Karachi, 
Pakistan, and were completed on June 24. 
The agreement was approved by both Gov- 
ernments shortly thereafter and will be in 
effect for 1 year beginning July 1, 1949. 

The present agreement is patterned after 
the agreement of the preceding year, but 
inasmuch as the negotiators had the advan- 
tage of a year’s experience in trade between 
the two dominions, it was possible to set 
somewhat more realistic targets for a num- 
ber of products to be exchanged. [See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 31, 1948, for 
first commodity-exchange agreement between 
India and Pakistan.] 

In the present agreement, raw-jute im- 
ports from Pakistan have been reduced to 
4,000,000 bales, compared with the 5,000,000 
bales specified in the former agreement. It 
is estimated that the reduction will represent 
a saving for India of approximately 200,- 
000,000 rupees ($60,000,000) and has been 
made possible by a substantial increase in 
this year’s Indian jute crop which has now 
risen to an estimated 3,000,000 bales, as com- 
pared with 2,100,000 bales last year. 

Similarly, the quantity of raw cotton from 
Pakistan agreed upon for the current year 
is 450,000 bales, compared with 650,000 bales 
fixed for last year. The estimated saving on 
this account is about 110,000,000 rupees 
($33,000,000). Reduction in cotton imports 
from Pakistan was made possible by the trade 
agreement with Egypt. 

According to the agreement, India also will 
import 2,700,000 pieces of raw hides and 
skins, 15,000 tons of rape and mustard seed, 
and 2,000,000 maunds of rock salt (1 maund= 
8224 pounds). The agreement made no men- 
tion of food-grain imports from Pakistan in 
contrast to last year’s provision for imports 
of 175,000 tons. It is understood that this 
omission indicates uncertainty as to Paki- 
stan’s food position during the coming year. 
[For later crop estimates, see Airgram on 
Pakistan, appearing in this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

The foreign exchange saved as a result of 
reduced imports of raw jute and cotton from 
Pakistan will go far to rectify the deficit bal- 
ance in India’s trade with Pakistan. Last 
year’s deficit is now estimated to have been 
approximately 470,000,000 rupees ($141,000,- 
000). 
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India’s export quota of coal to Pakistan 
has been reduced from 3,400,000 to 2,000,000 
tons; cotton manufactures from 300,000 to 
150,000 bales; and leather and footwear, auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, and paper and board 


have been omitted altogether. Flue-cured 
tobacco has been raised from 700,000 to 2,000,- 
000 pounds, but iron and steel remain un- 
changed. Other items of export to Pakistan 
are asbestos-cement sheets, canvas, chemi- 
cals, cotton yarn, hardwood, myrabolams, 
edible oils, railway stores, paints and var- 
nishes, linseed oil, bauxite, and washing soap. 

The new agreement seems to show a desire 
on both sides to see that it is properly im- 
plemented. Provision has been made for 
monthly exchange of progress reports and for 
bimonthly meetings between country repre- 
sentatives. Like the first agreement, this one 
leaves the actual supply of goods specified 
to commercial channels; official action is con- 
fined to issuing the export or import licenses 
necessary to facilitate the trade. 

The conclusion of this new agreement so 
similar to the previous one apparently indi- 
cates a determination on the part of the two 
Governments to maintain within feasible 
limits the concept of economic cooperation 
evolved last year. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


Prospects for an acceleration of production 
and further recuperation of the economy 
became brighter because of improvement in 
the political situation following the agree- 
ment reached in early May, according to an 
airgram from Batavia dated August 1, 1949. 


CostT-oF-LIvVING INDEX 


Based on free-market prices, the index 
numbers for June 1949 (with May figures in 
parentheses) were as follows: Batavia, 1142 
(1101); Bandoeng, 932 (1039); Surabaya, 
877 (919); Palembang, 1684 (1364); Medan, 
figures not available (1387); Pontianak, 1707 
(1739); Bandjarmasin, 1048 (986); Macassar, 
1007 (1086). 

Restrictions continue on the transporta- 
tion of consumer items and foodstuffs in 
most areas of Central and West Java in an 
effort to prevent hoarding and price rigging. 
The transport of rice is especially tightly 
controlled to permit the Food Supplies Board 
to buy at reasonable prices for later rationed 
distribution. Dealers, however, reportedly 
are attempting to withhold stocks to keep 
prices high. In retaliation, the Food Sup- 
plies Board has announced that it will, if 
necessary, dump imported supplies on the 
market to force prices down. June retail 
milled rice prices ranged from 7714 to 85 
guilder cents per liter, closing at the latter 
price. Pepper prices are still rising, hoarders 
collecting stocks as a hedge against inflation 
and possible devaluation of currency. 


AGRICULTURE 


The rice harvest during May and June 
equaled the 1937 output. Dry rice has been 
planted, and the outlook is good. May rub- 
ber production amounted to 23,557 tons, con- 
sisting of 13,913 tons of estate rubber and 
9,644 tons of native rubber. Copra produc- 
tion for July is estimated at 29,489 tons as 
compared with 41,000 tons during June and 
40,820 tons during May. The forecast for 
August is 32,000 tons. Comparative data on 
copra are as follows (in tons): 


May June July August 
Production __ 40,820 41.000 29.489 32.000 
Exports -._.. 22,412 34,797 29,754 24,000 
Stocks at end 
of month_. 53,195 46,748 33.826 ae 
Palm-oil production during April 


amounted to 5,900 tons and during May to 
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5,395 tons, with June estimated at 9,876 tons. 
Kapok production during April amounted to 
471 tons. May output of coffee amounted to 
95.3 tons and exports to 230.5 tons; tobacco 
exports amounted to 849 tons valued at 
4,605,348 guilders. Because of the decreased 
output of African cocoa as the result of a 
disease among the plantings, large amounts 
of seed have been imported into Indonesia 
for the purpose of expanding the cocoa areas. 


METALS AND MINERALS 


June output of bauxite amounted to 66,744 
metric tons, and exports to 51,600 tons, of 
which 34,464 tons went to the United States. 
Tin production during June amounted to 
3,563 tons (tin content), exports to 3,088 
tons. Daily petroleum production (in bar- 
rels) was as follows: January 108,508, Feb- 
ruary 107,257, March 109,518, April 108,318, 
May 121,477. May production amounted to 
3,765,805 U. S. barrels, and refinery output to 
4,033,027 barrels. June coal production 
amounted to 56,100 tons. Production near 
Surabaya of copper iodide (jodium) was re- 
sumed at a rate of approximately one half- 
ton per month, all for export. 


FINANCE 


Republican currency was restored as legal 
tender in the Djokjakarta area, but Federal 
currencies continue to be acceptable. No 
rate was fixed, but open-market quotations 
ranged from 50 to 1 Federal guilder to 80 to 1 
during June and July. Currency in circu- 
lation in the Federal areas amounted on 
January 18, 1949, to 1,620,922,429 guilders, on 
June 8, to 1,727,322,223 guilders, and on June 
29 to 1,746,310,987 guilders. The open-mar- 
ket exchange rate is 16 guilders to 1 dollar 
(legal rate 2.66). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during May 1949 amounted to 98,- 
507,000 guilders (US$37,433,000), and imports 
to 105,987,000 guilders (US$40,275,000), re- 
sulting in a deficit of 7,489,000 guilders 
(US$2,842,000). Total May trade amounted 
to 204,594,000 guilders (US$77,708,000). Cu- 
mulative totals for January to May 1949 were 
as follows: Exports 536,859,000 guilders 
(US$204,006,000), imports 525,911,000 guil- 
ders (US$199,846,000), total trade 1,062,770,- 
000 guilders (US$403,852,000), and export 
surplus 10,948,000 guilders (US$4,160,000) 

In order to counteract violations of the 
customs law, regulations were put into force 
granting awards up to 1,000 guilders to non- 
customs personnel, and up to 500 guilders for 
customs employees, for information leading 
to the apprehension of violators. Private 
individuals also may receive up to half the 
proceeds of confiscated goods and up to half 
of the fine inflicted for tracing violations 
Existing controls on price-controlled mer- 
chandise relating to delivery, and 
transportation have been extended to pur- 
chase and receipts for delivery. 


sales, 


Iraq 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
(Dated August 4, 1949) 


The economic depression in Iraq deepened 
as business remained stagnant. Sales of im- 
ported goods were smaller, owing partly to 
generally curtailed purchasing power as well 
as new taxes and higher customs duties on 
luxury goods. These new taxes apparently 
did not result in any improvement in govern- 
ment revenue, inasmuch as current collec- 
tions continue to decline. 

Strict economy measures to reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures were adopted by the 


Finance Minister in order to overcome the 
increasing need for ready cash to meet essen. 
tial obligations. Before it adjourned, Par. 
liament on June 30 authorized the Finance 
Minister to borrow for Iraqi State Railways, 
sums not to exceed in total 3,000,000 dinars, 
or their equivalent in foreign currency, from 
financial establishments in England. (j 
Iraqi dinar=-$4.03.) 

The Scarce Currency Agreement between 
Iraq and Great Britain, which expired on 
June 30, 1949, was extended for a further pe. 
riod of 3 months beginning July 1, 1949, on 
the same terms and quota allocations set 
forth in the expired agreement, according to 
a statement by the Finance Minister. Nego. 
tiations for a new agreement, which were 
initiated in London in May, were scheduled 
to be resumed soon in Baghdad, where a 
British financial mission is expected. 

The free-market price for dollars continues 
to rise. Current quotation in the free mar. 
ket is 375 fils to the dollar as compared with 
the official rate of 250 fils. 

The Iraqi Oil Mission, composed of the 
Minister and the Director General of Eco- 
nomics, which flew to London in June, re.- 
turned to Baghdad without having reached 
agreement on Iraq Government-Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. oil The principal 
obstacle was Iraq's unwillingness to discuss 
reopening the Kirkuk-Haifa pipe line as long 
as Haifa remains under Jewish control. 

The Date Association has invited offers for 
the purchase of all or part of the Basra date 
crop for a period of 1 or more years as from 
the 1950 season beginning September 1950. 
The date monopoly, now held by a British 
firm, will expire in August 1950. The Date 
Association also has called for tenders for 
date boxes and accessories. 

About 75,000 metric tons of wheat have 
been declared surplus from a current crop 
estimated at 450,000 metric tons. The export 
of wheat abroad, however, has not yet been 
authorized. The Iraq Government has an 
exportable surplus of 600,000 metric tons of 
barley for which it is seeking purchasers. 


negotiations. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA FOR SILK AND RAYON HOSIERY 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation, under quota, of 1,000,000 pairs 
of silk and rayon hosiery (other than half- 
hose) from all countries during the period 
September 1, 1949, through February 28, 
1950. 


QUOTA ON ELECTRIC FILAMENT LAMPS 
ESTABLISHED 
The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation of 25,000 electric filament lamps 


from all countries during the period Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, through November 30, 1949. 


Israel 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE IMPORTATION 
OF INSECTICIDES CONTAINING POISONOUS 
INGREDIENTS 


No restrictions are imposed by the Israeli 
Government on the importation of insecti- 
cides other than on those containing DDT 
manufactured in accordance with existing 
regulations in the United States. 
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The following regulations apply on im- 
ported DDT insecticides: 

“pDT” is the abbreviation for dichlorodi- 
phenyltrichloroethane containing from 175 
percent to 100 percent of the para-para 
compound. 

“Percent” refers to weight by volume in a 
liquid and weight by weight in a solid. 

Any DDT insecticide must contain not less 
than 5 percent DDT. However, for special 
purposes the Director of Medical Services 
may at his discretion allow or demand a 
Jower or higher DDT content. 

All containers in which DDT insecticide is 
placed for sale must bear a label approved 
by the Director of Medical Services which 
must show: 

(a) The full name and address of the 
manufacturer and number of the Trades 
and Industries License (in the case of local 
manufacture) ; 

(bv) The percentage of DDT in the con- 
tents; 

(c) The net contents in metric units; and 

(d) Suitable instructions for use by the 
public. On containers exceeding 1 liter these 
should include the recommended minimum 
quantity required per square meter of sur- 
face treated 

Any samples and particulars of composi- 
tion or manufacture required by the Director 
of Medical Services, together with specimen 
labels for prior approval, must be submitted 
through the District Health Office. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
OVERSEA AGENTS PERMITTED 


An announcement by SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) of August 9, 
1949, states that Japanese exporters may now 
appoint oversea agents to handle the market- 
ing of goods abroad. Exporters will pay their 
agents with authorized foreign-exchange 
credits received from the sale of exports in 
accordance with a newly established plan. 

It is understood that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment recently put into effect a plan 
whereby Japanese exporters are permitted to 
retain a stipulated percentage of foreign ex- 
change resulting from private export trans- 
actions, ranging from 3 percent to 10 percent, 
depending on the commodities exported. It 
is expected that the use of foreign-exchange 
credits will be authorized, in addition to that 
for the payment of oversea agents, for such 
purposes as travel abroad for trade reasons, 
sales promotion, purchase of credit informa- 
tion, samples, catalogs and other trade pub- 
lications, purchase of patent rights and serv- 
ices furnished by foreign technical and engi- 
neering consultants, the impoftation of such 
industrial raw materials, machinery, tools, or 
other items designed to maximum export 
production, and other purposes as may be 
specifically approved by SCAP. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHOLE MALT: IMporT TAX REDUCED 


The import tax on whole malt in Mada- 
gascar has been reduced from 15 percent to 
8 percent ad valorem by an order of June 24, 
1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on July 2. 


Export LICENSE REGIME REVISED 


The export-licensing regime in Madagascar 
has been revised by a Notice to Exporters, 


September 5, 1949 


published in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar On May 7, 1949. 

This notice provides the following three 
lists of products the exportation of which is 
(1) prohibited to foreign countries; (2) pro- 
hibited to France and the French Union; or 
(3) permitted to France and the French 
Union under license: 

(1) List of products the exportation of 
which is prohibited to foreign countries: 

Coffee; rice and corn in any form; peanuts, 
copra, amd castor beans; lard, melted tallow, 
and animal fats and oils, vegetable fixed oils 
and other fats and oils of vegetable origin, 
margarine, edible fats, spermaceti wax (whale 
and other cetacean spermaceti); sugar, mo- 
lasses, confectionery without cocoa or choco- 
late, sugared powder for dessert making with- 
out cocoa or chocolate, other alimentary 
sugared preparations, sugared cookies with or 
without cocoa; fruits in nonalcoholic sirup, 
candied fruits, fruit peels, plants, preserves, 
jellies, marmalades, stewed fruits, purees and 
pastes of sugared fruits, sugared juices of 
fruits, berries, or vegetables, aromatized or 
colored sugar sirups; peanut oil cakes; to- 
bacco; salt, natual calcium phosphates (tri- 
calcium phosphates) including fossil guano, 
natural magnesium salts (magnesium car- 
bonate and others) calcined magnesia, emery, 
corundum, talc and natural steatite, asbestos, 
lime, cement; metal ores; asphalts and bitu- 
men; oxidized, dehydrated, and sulfured fats, 
boiled and blown oils, etc., all kinds of soap; 
sisal and “paka”’ fibers. 

(2) List of products the exportation of 
which is prohibited to continental France 
and the French Union: 

Roasted coffee, ground or not; rice in every 
form; peanuts; lard and other fats and oils 
of animal origin, vegetable fixed oils, exclud- 
ing aleurite and cocoa, and other vegetable 
fats and oils, margarine, alimentary fats, 
spermaceti wax (whale and other cetacean 
spermaceti); sugar, molasses, confectionery 
without cocoa or chocolate, sugared powders 
for dessert making, without cocoa or choco- 
late, alimentary sugared preparations, not 
mentioned or elsewhere included; sugared 
cookies, with or without cocoa; fruits in non- 
alcoholic sirup, candied fruits, fruit peels, 
plants, preserves, jellies, marmalades, stewed 
fruits, purees and pastes of sugared fruits, 
sugared juices of fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, aromatized or colored sugar sirups; 
peanut oil cakes; salt, lime, cement; asphalts 
and bitumen; oxidized, dehydrated, and sul- 
fured fats, boiled and blown oils, etc.; and 
“paka”’ fibers. 

(3) List of products intended for continen- 
tal France and the French Union and which 
are subject to an export authorization: 

Live horned cattle; green coffee; corn in 
grains or crushed; corn flour, groats, semo- 
linas, corn in the grain, cleaned or crushed, 
corn meal, germs and flakes; copa, castor 
beans; coconut oil; brandy, rum, and tafia; 
graphite, mica; and soap. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BupGET STATEMENT ON CONTROL OF 
IMPORTS FROM DOLLAR AREA 


The New Zealand Minister of France, in 
presenting the budget to Parliament on Au- 
gust 18, stated that New Zealand had agreed 
in the London Commonwealth conference to 
reduce the demand on dollar resources by 
reprogramming imports and by other ap- 
propriate means. He pointed out that relief 
from the dollar shortage necessitates an ex- 
pansion of production and increased ex- 
ports to the dollar area and the raising of 
loans to meet the present dollar deficit; that 


special measures will be taken to increase 
exports to the United States and Canada and 
ensure that New Zealand obtains dollar bene- 
fit therefrom; that the Government has in- 
stituted inquiries on the availability of loans 
on reasonable terms from the United States 
and Canada to cover imports of essential re- 
quirements, particularly for capital goods, 
specifically mentioning the intention to 
make reasonable provision within the limited 
dollars available for farm machinery and 
equipment obtainable only from dollar 
sources. 

The Minister of Finance called the long- 
term bulk contracts with the United King- 
dom a major factor in safeguarding future 
New Zealand trade, adding that only by con- 
tinuance of import control can New Zealand 
assist the United Kingdom in maintaining 
necessary sterling reserves. 


Nicaragua 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated August 19, 1949) 


Members of the Mission of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, who visited Nicaragua 
in February of this year and subsequently 
made a series of recommendations as to 
measures the national authorities might 
take with a view to alleviating the inflation- 
ary trend and the _ balance-of-payments 
crisis, returned to Managua on August 7, 
1949. They appeared to be somewhat en- 
couraged by the serious and realistic atti- 
tude adopted by the Nicaraguans and the 
progress they have made to date in solving 
their difficulties. Commercial credit ex- 
tended by the National Bank of Nicaragua, 
which handles the vast majority of such 
operations, was reduced from a high of ap- 
proximately 28,000,000 cordobas on February 
28, 1949, to approximately 12,500,000 cordo- 
bas on July 31, 1949, a drop of more than 
the 50 percent required under the terms of 
the decree-law for the Stabilization of Ex- 
change which was enacted on April 7, 1949. 
This step was recommended by the Fund as a 
principal means of halting what they con- 
sidered the dangerous inflationary tenden- 
cies then existing in the country. 

As a result of the restrictive policy on li- 
censing of importations which has been fol- 
lowed by the Exchange Control Commission 
(created by the Exchange Stabilization Law 
referred to above), the country has been able 
to build up a reserve of approximately 
$2,500,000 at this time. The Exchange Con- 
trol Commission expects to continue author+ 
izations for the remainder of the year at the 
present level of approximately $750,000 per 
month. As it is estimated that an additional 
$1,150,000 will be received by the country 
between mid-August and the end of the 
year, the Commission hopes to be able to 
reach 1950 without going into a deficit posi- 
tion, and possibly to have sufficient funds 
to repay the $500,000 drawn from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund at the end of 1948. 
In an effort to stretch avaliable dollar ex- 
change as far as possible and to avoid a 
period of greatly reduced imports, the Ex- 
change Control Commission is authorizing, 
whenever possible, permits on a 90- or 120-day 
basis. Although these terms are generally 
accepted by the Nicaraguan applicants, it is 
probable that in many cases they are using 
their own dollar reserves in the United 
States and that in effect the transactions are 
on an advance payment or sight basis. 

The proposed national budget for the fiscal 
year 1949-50 was approved by the Congress 
with only minor changes. It is understood 
to represent a reduction of approximately 
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14 percent from that published for the pre- 


ceding year. The details of the budget are 
not yet available from the Ministry of 
Finance. The work of that Ministry in esti- 
mating expenditures for the coming year 
has recently been complicated by the dis- 
covery of additional unpaid obligations for 
the past fiscal year, apparently in excess of 
3,000,000 cordobas. The Ministry is now en- 
gaged in an attempt to determine the com- 
plete deficit, after which further studies will 
be necessary as to the adequacy of the reve- 
nue of the National Government for the 
present fiscal year. The budget, as pre- 
sented and approved, calls for a deficit of 
approximately 1,500,000 cordobas, to which 
there must perforce be added the additional 
deficit now being uncovered for the past 
fiscal year. 

The combination of restrictions on com- 
mercial credit and importations, coupled with 
reductions in the public-works program of 
the National Government, has led to con- 
siderable stagnation in business and indus- 
trial circles. From the best-informed sources 
it appears that unemployment has been 
slowly but steadily increasing. As far as can 
be determined, it has not yet reached alarm- 
ing proportions. There have been uncon- 
firmed reports of agitation by unemployed 
groups in the eastern part of the country. 

A campaign has been launched in the 
Managua newspapers to increase the Nicara- 
guan import duties on cotton cloth. It is 
understood to be supported by the largest 
local manufacturer of such goods, which 
claims that it will be unable to compete with 
the imported product should the price of the 
latter drop much further. The question is 
being debated in the newspapers, as there is 
considerable opinion to the effect that an in- 
crease of duties would simply lead to in- 
creased costs to the consumer of both im- 
ported and domestic goods. The national 
authorities have taken no position on the 
matter as yet. 

The entire western portion of the country 
with the exception of the Department of 
Chinandega has been experiencing a severe 
and most unusual drought, with the result 
that the corn, beans, rice, and wheat crops 
have been severely damaged. It is hoped 
that this condition will change before these 
crops are further destroyed. Some alarm is 
beginning to be felt that a continuation of 
the drought may affect the expected bumper 
coffee crop, reducing the size of the bean and 
limiting the supplies of water available for 
washing. The price of several staples in the 
Nicaraguan diet, such as rice and beans, 
has moved sharply upward in the past few 
days. 

The construction industry, in contradis- 
tinction to the general trend in the country. 
is enjoying an exceptionally good year. After 
a slow start, due to the general scarcity of 
imported construction materials, work in- 
creased rapidly, and the total of new con- 
struction commenced this year is running 
more than double that during 1948. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


. 
CERTAIN ARTICLES IN TRAVELERS’ BAGGAGE 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


Articles brought by a traveler into Nor- 
way and valued at more than 10 crowns 
but not more than 200 crowns, may be 
cleared through the Norwegian customs with- 
out an import license if it is evident that 
the articles are intended for the use of the 
traveler himself or his family and cannot be 
regarded as commercial goods. By “family” 
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is meant only those members of the travel- 
er’s family who live under the same roof 
with him and belong to his household. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated August 6, 1949) 


The slow trend of deterioration in the gen- 
eral economic situation which had been ob- 
served during the first 6 months of 1949 
continued during July without reversal. Al- 
though the normal tempo of Pakistan's eco- 
nomic life was slowed down by the Muslim 
fast of Ramadan, certain matters of economic 
importance occurred during the month of 
July. 

Reports continue to confirm the bumper 
wheat harvest. Total production of maize, 
although acreage planted was less, slightly 
exceeded that of last season, and a second 
forecast of barley indicated a substantial 
gain in yield. An increase in linseed yield of 
14.3 percent was disclosed. Final forecasts for 
jowar (Indian millet) indicated an increase 
in yield of 1.4 percent and for sugar 15.4 per- 
cent. Estimates of jute varied between 
4,500,000 and 6,500,000 bales. A decline in 
production of cotton of more than 20 percent 
to slightly less than 1,000,000 bales is now 
expected, based on the third official fore- 
cast and trade estimates. 

The food situation continued to cause anx- 
iety, particularly in East Bengal. The Central 
Government recognized the political impor- 
tance of this basically economic problem and 
is reported to have made allocations of 
89,500 tons of rice, 31,780 tons of wheat, and 
2,000 tons of gram for immediate deliveries 
to East Bengal. The wheat surplus of 100,000 
tons originally offered by the Government of 
West Punjab to the Government of Pakistan 
was increased to 200,000 tons, and in addition 
the Province announced that it had estab- 
lished its own reserves of 400,000 tons. 

The problem of food continues principally 
to be one of distribution. With the grain 
arrivals at the port of Chittagong (East 
Pakistan), a great strain is placed on the 
port facilities, and other vessels are discour- 
aged from calling at the port to load jute 
and unload general imports. Wholesale 
prices for rice in the famine areas reveal wide 
variations, being as high as 43.5 rupees per 
maund in some districts during the period 
and simultaneously as low as 20.5 rupees per 
maund for the same grades in other areas of 
the same Province. (1 rupee= $0.30.) 

Prices for raw jute, which had declined by 
approximately 50 percent during June, recov- 
ered slightly and stabilized at an average for 
all grades about 331, percent below the earlier 
levels. 

Evidence received during the first 6 months 
of 1949 that a major reversal in foreign trade 
was inevitable for Pakistan was confirmed by 
additional statistics received during the 
month of July. For the port of Karachi alone 
during June there was an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 39,900,000 rupees, based on exports 
of 41,900,000 and imports of 81,800,000, re- 
sulting in an unfavorable balance of trade 
for Karachi during the first 6 months of 
121,400,000 rupees. A rough estimate of the 
global trade of Pakistan on both public and 
private account for the first 6 months of 1949 
indicates an unfavorable balance of slightly 
more than 70,000,000 rupees. With the heavy 
fall in the price of raw jute, which only oc- 
curred at the end of the period, it now seems 
clear that, even if stricter controls on the 
import of consumer goods should be imposed, 
Pakistan will show a large unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade for the calendar year 1949. 

The changing trade pattern greatly influ- 
enced the conferences held during the period 
relative to the renewal of Anglo-Pakistan 


financial agreement and the Indo-Pakistan 
payments agreement, both of which had ex. 
pired on June 30. Announcements of the 
extensions of both agreements were made, 
[See statement appearing under the headin 
of India—Exchange and Finance, which pre- 
cedes this item. ] 

Pakistan continued its policy of attempting 
to negotiate special short-term trade agree. 
ments with other countries. A trade mission 
is to be sent to West Germany in an effort to 
obtain both machinery and steel. The Minis. 
ter of Commerce Officially announced that 
within the near future trade missions would 
arrive in Pakistan from Sweden, Switzerland, 
and France. Italy, which had already sent q 
mission during 1948, was being requested to 
visit the country again for a revision of the 
existing agreement. The United Kingdom, 
however, denied that a trade mission would 
visit Pakistan this year. Great interest, how- 
ever, during the period was shown in the 
arrival of a large trade delegation from the 
U.S.S.R. Pakistan and the U.S.S. R. already 
have had fairly large business dealings result- 
ing in a favorable trade balance for Pakistan 
of more than 17,000,000 rupees as the result 
of exports on Government account of raw 
cotton worth approximately 50,000,000 rupees, 
The U.S. S. R., although interested in raw 
cotton, might also take some raw jute and 
hides and skins from Pakistan in return for 
Russian exports of cotton piece goods, shoes, 
and matches, and possibly edible oils. The 
bumper wheat harvest, however, places Paki- 
stan in a strong bargaining position, in as 
much as that country’s requirements of wheat 
may now be satisfied from domestic produc- 
tion. The Pakistan press has expressed the 
hope that the U.S. S. R. would offer technical 
aid and assistance in the industrialization of 
Pakistan. 

The reluctance of private capital in Paki- 
stan to assume the risks inherent in the 
development of new industries caused the 
Government of Pakistan to announce its de- 
cision to take the leadership itself. Early this 
year, under the provisions of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation Act of 1949, the Pakistan 
Industrial Finance Corporation had been 
formed, with 51 percent of the capital sub- 
scribed by the Government, but this corpora- 
tion is not yet functioning. Plans have now 
been drawn up by the Central Government 
for a new bank which is described as a “mul- 
tipurpose commercial cooperative bank” 
which as a quasi-public institution would 
“advance loans to agriculturists and other 
producers where such facilities do not exist.” 
The creation of this bank is the result of the 
growing dissatisfaction with the private 
banks. 

Other problems were concerned with im- 
movable evacuee property and the apportion- 
ment of the flow of waters in both Pakistan 
and India as a result of partition. The Gov- 
ernor General of Pakistan during July pro- 
mulgated an ordinance prohibiting for a 
period of 2 months all dealings in immovable 
evacuee property in Pakistan. The purpose 
of this move was to provide time for an in- 
vestigation of alleged irregularities in deal- 
ings and transfers of funds. A special con- 
ference was -called in New Delhi early in 
August to consider the water problem, 
Although fundamentally economic, these 
problems also are considered of the utmost 
importance politically 


; ) . 
Peru 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated August 19, 1949) 


The principal economic policies of the 
military junta government as set forth by 
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president Odria of Peru in his July 27 mes- 
sage to the nation include: (a) Progressive 
decontrol of the national economy; (b) con- 
tinuation of a prudent fiscal program by 
strict adjustment of Government expendi- 
tures to normal budgetary revenues; (c) re- 
establishment of Peru's credit abroad and 
procurement of financial assistance, prin- 
cipally from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, for the ex- 
ploitation of Peru’s natural resources; (d) 
promotion of closer commercial relations 
with those countries which constitute tra- 
ditional markets for Peru’s exports; and (e) 
the drafting of special agreements to permit 
utilization of foreign currencies which are 
in excess. 

Because of the steady accumulation of 
pounds sterling in the Central Reserve Bank, 
retention by the Government of 45 percent 
of export proceeds at the official rate of ex- 
change as provided in decree-law No. 10905 
of December 3, 1948, was revoked by decree- 
law No. 11076 of August 5, 1949, when such 
proceeds are in a foreign currency declared 
to be in excess. In order to facilitate the 
use of excess currency, a Supreme decree, 
also of August 5, removed all existing restric- 
tions on the importation of merchandise 
payable in such currency. Subsequently, on 
August 10, pounds sterling were declared to 
be in excess, thereby giving effect to the 
foregoing measures. 

Another important step toward liberaliza- 
tion of the controls was decree-law No. 11077 
of August 5, 1949, under which exporters of 
mineral products other than fuels were au- 
thorized to dispose of 100 percent of their 
export returns. When exported through 
eastern river (Oriente region) ports, this 
benefit also applies to fuels 

The above measures had little effect on the 
free-exchange market during the first 3 
weeks of August, rates remaining unchanged 
at about 19.50 soles per dollar for drafts and 
18.90 soles for dollar Exchange Certificates. 
Sterling exchange was steady at 72 soles per 
pound, but Certificates 
rose early in the month from 68 soles per 
pound to 71 soles, declining on August 18 to 
about 69 soles. The disparity in the dollar- 
sterling cross rate during the third week in 
August stood at 8 percent on drafts and 9 
percent on certificates. 

Shortening of the period of validity of 
foreign-exchange certificates from 60 to 15 
days drew larger supplies into the free mar- 
ket during July. Receipts aggregated the 
equivalent of $6,764,683 ($3,992,020 in cer- 
tificates and $2,772,663 in drafts) as against 
$4,302,808 in June ($2,438,569 in certificates 
and $1,864,239 in drafts) 
the equivalent of $6,773,071 in contrast to 
$4,263,415 in the preceding month. July 
acquisitions of official exchange amounted to 
$6,922,328, exceeding sales by $2,579,892 and 
contributing to a further increase in the 
gross foreign-exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank which, as of July 31, 1949, 
were reported at the equivalent of 247,100,000 
soles, compared with 227,100,000 soles as of 
June 30. 

The new Peruvian import tariff rates sched- 
uled to become effective on August 15 have 
not been applied, according to officials of the 
Peruvian Government, and it is expected that 
the dead line will be extended for an addi- 
tional 45-day period, or until October 1, 1949. 
A publication giving the revised rates re- 
portedly will be issued in the first half of 
September. 

In early August a delegation of three Ar- 
gentine Government officials arrived in Lima 
to explore with the Peruvian authorities the 
possibility of concerting a bilateral trade 


arrangement. Negotiations are still in prog- 
ress. 


sterling Exchange 


July sales totaled 


September 5, 1949 


By a Supreme resolution of August 7, 1949, 
the Peruvian Government commissioned a 
prominent lccal businessman to seek ways 
and means of promoting trade with certain 
European countries which he plans to visit. 
The resolution provided him with all pre- 
rogatives necessary for the accomplishment 
of his mission. 

Decree-law No. 11077 of August 5, 1949, 
permitting exporters of mine products the 
use of the foreign-exchange proceeds of their 
exports is expected to constitute a substan- 
tial aid to Peru’s mining industry. It is 
estimated that as a result of this measure the 
industry will dispose of $7,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 more per year than under the regulations 
in effect since last December. Issuance of 
the new law followed months of earnest ef- 
fort on the part of the mining companies to 
induce the Government to alleviate the in- 
dustry’s heavy burden of export taxes and 
exchange obligations. This endeavor was 
intensified when international metal prices 
declined, as a partial result of which some 
companies (including the largest mine op- 
erator) had informed the Government that, 
unless relief was forthcoming, drastic pro- 
duction curtailments would have to be put 
into force. As a consequence of decree-law 
No. 11077, the immediate outlook for the 
metal-mining industry has improved. 

New regulations were issued by the Peru- 
vian Government in a Supreme decree of 
July 6, 1949, governing the entry of privately 
owned (non-Government) aircraft of foreign 
registry on noncommercial and on nonsched- 
uled commercial flights. No entry permit is 
required for noncommercial flights, it being 
necessary merely to communicate specific in- 
formation concerning type and registration 
of aircraft, crew and passengers, radio call 
signals, and other data to the Peruvian Bu- 
reau of Civil Aviation not less than 24 hours 
prior to anticipated entry. However, in the 
case of nonscheduled commercial flights, a 
prior entry permit is necessary, and appli- 
cations for the permit giving required infor- 
mation must be made to the Peruvian au- 
thorities at least 5 days prior to expected 
entry. 

The arrival during July of 20 new busses 
manufactured in the United States afforded 
a measure of relief to the overburdened pub- 
lic-transportation system of Lima. The new 
units, with a seating capacity of 40 persons 
each, were immediately placed into service 
on the heavily traveled Lima-Miraflores line, 
replacing approximately 50 to 60 smaller ve- 
hicles, which were transferred to other inter- 
urban lines. This is a portion of 25 new 
busses acquired by the Lima Provincial 
Council with official exchange granted by the 
Government; the remaining 5 units are ex- 
pected to be delivered in September. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS: 
EXEMPTION FROM IMPORT DUTY AND 


ADDITIONAL TAXES CLARIFIED 


A Supreme resolution of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment of July 18, 1949, published in the 
local press July 23, clarifies the provision of 
decree-law No. 10905 of December 3, 1948, 
which provided for the exemption from im- 
port duty and additional taxes of imports of 
unspecified agricultural implements, states 
a report of July 27 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Lima. 

The resolution authorizes Peruvian custom- 
houses to permit clearance of the following 
agricultural implements without payment of 
import duty and additional taxes, subject 
only to verification by customs appraisers: 
Agricultural tractors and spare parts; com- 
mon plows for tractors; disk plows for trac- 
tors; cultivators, common harrows, disk har- 


rows for tractors; tractor rollers; soil pul- 
verizers and graders (bulldozers, culti-pack- 
ers) for tractors; one- and two-handle plows 
(for animal traction) and spare parts; har- 
rows for animal traction; chains for plows 
of animal traction; shovels; sickles; axes; 
machetes; picks; hoes; scythes; threshers; 
broadcast seeders; fanning mills; corn shell- 
ers; power- and hand-operated sprayers and 
spare parts; pitchforks; pruning and garden 
shears; power- and horse-drawn mowers; and 
machines and apparatus of all kinds and 
sizes for spraying and dusting insecticides, 
including flame throwers for agricultural 
uses. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, for announcement of decree-law 
No. 10905 (originally decree-law 16) of De- 
cember 3, 1948.] 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE AGAIN PROHIBITED; 
PRICE CONTROLS REMOVED 


A ministerial resolution of July 11, 1949, 
removed price controls from coffee and, at 
the same time, prohibited further exports of 
Peruvian coffee, states an airgram of August 
19 from the U. S. Embassy at Lima. 

Export permits for Peruvian coffee have 
been granted during the past several months 
to dealers who agreed to replace the amount 
of their exports with a like amount of im- 
ported coffee, mostly from Ecuador. By this 
arrangement, Peruvian coffee was sold at an 
approximate average of 14 soles per quintal 
(46 kilograms) more than the cost of coffee 
for replacement. As a result of the recent 
measures, coffee supplies in the domestic mar- 
ket have become more plentiful and pro- 
ducers are benefitted by a price increase of 
about 100 percent. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 20, 1948, for previous announcement 
concerning authorized exports of limited 
quantities of coffee.] 


PRICE CONTROL OFFICE ABOLISHED; FUNC- 
TIONS TRANSFERRED TO BUREAU OF COM- 
MERCIAL AFFAIRS 


A Supreme resolution of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment of July 23, 1949, abolished the Office 
of Price Control (Contraleria General de Pre- 
cios) as a separate entity and converted it 
into a dependent office of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Affairs (Ministry of Finance and 
Commerce), states a report of August 1 from 
the U. S. Embassy at Lima. 

The action follows a Supreme decree of 
July 16, 1949, which eliminated the control 
previously maintained by the Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce over the prices of 
certain imported articles (excluding food- 
stuffs and medicinals). The new office is to 
be known as the Price Control Section and 
will exercise control over certain domestically 
produced articles to be specified later by 
ministerial resolution. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 8, 1949, for announcement of decree of 
July 16 lifting price-control restrictions from 
merchandise imported with free-market 
exchange. | 


Republic of the 


Philippines 


TELEGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT MANILA 
(Dated August 16, 1949) 


Philippine economy during the first half of 
1949 evidenced the same character, trends, 
and limitations displayed since liberation. 
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Agriculture and natural resources remained 
the predominant sources of wealth, but the 
expansion of industry, though active at the 


planning level, was limited in fact. Physical 
rehabilitation of war damage progressed un- 
der the support of both public and private 
funds. The value of import trade continued 
to exceed export values, and the heavy trade 
deficit was again outweighed by United 
States Government expenditures ir the 
Philippines. 

During the first 6 months, receipts of 
United States funds totaled about 320,000,000 
pesos, a sum substantially greater than the 
trade deficit and approximately double ex- 
penditures by the national Government dur- 
ing the half-year period. (One peso—$0.50.) 
Notwithstanding heavy receipts of dollars, 
the exchange position deteriorated and the 
balance of payments was_ unfavorable. 
Short-term assets of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, the Central Bank, and commercial 
banks declined by 147,000,000 pesos, and tax 
revenues fell short of Government outlays. 
Incomplete budget accounts for the fiscal 
year 1948-49 indicate a possible deficit of 
14,000,000 pesos, or more, for the second con- 
secutive year. The United States budgetary 
loan of 120,000,000 pesos made in 1948 ap- 
pears to have been exhausted, and the Gov- 
ernment faces the necessity of retrench- 
ment of expenditures, increased taxation, or 
further borrowing. 

The Central Bank, established early in 
January 1949, agreed to advance 115,000,000 
pesos to the Government for partial repay- 
ment of the United States budgetary loan 
and for developmental projects, in accord- 
ance with the bank’s legal authority to make 
direct advances to the Government from the 
Treasury Certificate Fund. The bank also 
has extended limited budgetary assistance 
from other funds. 

Oversea-trade activities during the first 
half of 1949 declined, compared with the first 
6 months last year. Official estimates indi- 
cate that imports this year were valued at 
572,600,000 pesos, compared with 605,900,000 
pesos for the corresponding period in 1948, or 
a drop of 5.5 percent. Import values prob- 
ably would have shown a greater decline had 
it not been for arrivals during the first quar- 
ter of 1949 of goods from the United States 
which had been delayed by the shipping 
strike. 

The fall ir export values was more pro- 
nounced, exports in the first half of this year 
amounting to 283,100,000 pesos, compared 
with 347,600,000 pesos in the first 6 months 
of 1948, or a decline of about 19 percent. 
The heavy loss in export values was caused 
largely by the radical declines in price and 
movement of copra. The excess of imports 
over exports at the close of June 1949 
amounted to 289,500,000 pesos, about 12 per- 
cent greater than the trade deficit a year 
earlier. Nearly all foreign trade in both di- 
rections was with the United States. 

Through the operation of import restric- 
tions and allocations the Government sought 
to reduce the heavy trade deficit and conserve 
dollar exchange. It is not possible at this 
time, however, to credit the decline in im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1949— 
amounting to approximately 33,500,000 pe- 
sos—entirely to import-control measures he- 
cause of complex market influences, such as 
delayed arrivals of 1948 orders, some of which 
were placed in expectation of control and 
against high inventories. There was also a 
decline in orders for delivery in early 1949, 
because of market saturation in several lines, 
particularly in textiles. 

The relatively heavy reductions in import 
quotas for a few items apparently were 
effected for purposes of protecting local in- 
dustries, or for encouraging the substitution 
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of domestic produce for similar foreign items. 
The reservation of 20 percent of each reduced 
quota for allocation to new importers of Phil- 
ippine nationality caused some criticism and 
in some instances resulted in the sale of 
quota allocation rights. 

The 1948-49 rice crop of over 54,800,000 
cavans of rough rice (about 2,400,000 metric 
tons) was probably a record high, but did not 
eliminate the need for rice imports during 
the first half of 1949. Rice remained at 
nearly four times its prewar price. Produc- 
tion of corn and Philippine varieties of root 
crops, vegetables, and fruits was adequate to 
meet demand, except in the case of citrus 
fruit. 

Compared with the first half of 1948, sub- 
stantial declines in demand and _ price 
lessened production and export of copra, as 
against definite increases in both production 
and export of coconut oil and desiccated coco- 
nut. Sugar and canned pineapple doubled 
in production and export. Balings of abaca 
declined heavily, although exports were sus- 
tained, and there was little change in either 
production or export of leaf tobacco. Min- 
eral output and the production of forest 
products were higher, and the fish catch in- 
creased in size. 

Factory output of cement, vegetable lard, 
margarine, and laundry soap, and probably 
footwear, was above the 1948 level, whereas 
the manufacture of textiles decreased. A 
small nail plant, a wood veneering plant, and 
a moderate-scale glass-bottle factory 
opened during the period under review. 

The reconstruction of roads, streets, 
bridges, ports, and harbors, as well as air- 
strips and public buildings, reached a hign 
level of activity, primarily through the use 
of United States Government funds granted 
in payment of war-damage claims. Residen- 
tial construction and the erection of ware- 
house, office, and store buildings from private 
funds and through loans from the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Finance Corporation 
slackened somewhat but were still substan- 
tial. 


were 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIFIC-TAX AND SALES-TAx RATES 
REVISED 


Laws enacted by the recently adjourned 
Philippine Congress, and later approved by 
the President, provided for revisions in in- 
ternal revenue tax rates as follows: 

The specific tax on skimmed milk, formerly 
25 centavos (12!4 cents) per kilogram 
(2.2046 pounds) of gross weight, was elimi- 
nated by Republic Act 344, effective March 14, 
1949. With the discontinuance of the spe- 
cific tax, skimmed milk is now suvject to 
the sales or compensating tax of 5 percent. 

The percentage or sales tax on musical 
instruments (other than phonographs, com- 
bination radio and phonograph sets, and 
phonograph records) was reduced from 15 
percent to 5 percent by Republic Act 396, 
effective June 18, 1949. The act also pro- 
vided for a reduction from 30 percent to 5 
percent of the tax on dental gold, gold al- 
loys, and other precious metals used for 
dental work, and fixed the tax on fountain 
pens selling for 15 pesos ($7.50) or less at 5 
percent. The rate for higher-priced foun- 
tain pens was established at 15 percent, and 
the tax on medical and dental apparatus 
and equipment was lowered from 15 percent 
to 5 percent. 

Cigarettes which are mechanically packed, 
or are more than 80 millimeters in length, 
are subject to a minimum specific tax of 4 
pesos ($2) per 1,000, under Republic Act 419 
approved and effective June 18, i949, accord- 
ing to a summary of the act received from 
the U. S. Embassy at Manila. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT CONTROLS NoT To Bp 
CONSIDERED AT PRESENT 


No further changes in import-control reg. 
ulations will be considered immediately py 
the Philippine Cabinet, reports the U. § 
Embassy at Manila. In view of the increas. 
ingly adverse balance of trade indicated ip 
the first half of 1949, more stringent cop. 
trols have been recommended by the Na. 
tional Economic Council and by the Goy. 
ernor of the Central Bank. The recommen. 
dations included an increase in the number \ 
of items subject to import control and gen. 
eral reductions in existing quotas. 

Preliminary estimates by the Secretary of 
Commerce indicate that a reduction of 14]. 
300,000 pesos ($70,650,000) in imports dur. 
ing 1949 may be effected through operation 
of import controls. states the press. 
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Spai n 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated August 15, 1949) 


In mid-August Spain is in the depths ofa 
summer lull Most important officials in 
Government and private business leave their 
offices, the stock market subsides into merely 
perfunctory activity, no decisions are made, 
and statistical information is usually very 
slow in being published. The usual summer 
quiet has perhaps been intensified this year 
by the extreme drought. July rainfall for the 
country as a whole was slightly beiow that of 
last year. The cumulative effects of the 
drought over many months, including a lack 
of snowfall last winter, have reduced all 
forms of water reserves to a phenomenally 
low level. Nevertheless, there is as yet no air 
of crisis, and some quarters, such as Barce- 
lona, profess to be feeling a certain optimism, 
which might precede a reversal in the long 
business slump. A slight improvement in 
the depressed fish-packing industry was re- 
ported in Vigo 

In the electric-power field, additional re- 
strictions, as severe as any within memory, 
were imposed. As there is little prospect of 
substantial rain before late fall, these re- 
strictions may get worse. However, stand-by 
power seems to be maintained at the maxi- 
mum, and industry goes on in a fashion. 
Bright spots during the month were the an- 
nouncements of the opening of the Villal- 
campo hydroelectric plant, with 130,000-kv.-a. 
capacity, and a thermal electric generating 
unit of 31,500 kv.-a. A duplicate unit of the 
latter is promised within 2 or 3 months. In 
addition to many hours without current, 
public-power users are rationed, on the basis 
of consumption during the period February- 
April 1948, at 35 percent for industrial use, 
25 percent for lighting and other uses, with 
a few essential services being permitted to 
use up to 80 percent. 

The crop prospects have not changed ma- 
terially since last month, but the results of 
the almost complete failure of the cereal 
crop in Andalucia are now becoming evident. 
This is the early crop which would normally 
be reaching consumption channels at this 
date. In many parts of this area it will be 
necessary to ship in wheat for next year’s 
seed. Although crops in some other areas 
are fairly good, the Government is apparently 
being hard pressed to maintain rations at the 
present time. Press reports state that Spain 
has chartered Portuguese vessels to bring 
wheat from the United States. Wheat im- 
ports from Argentina fell off sharply in April 
and May as compared with the same months 
last year. 

In the field of foreign trade, exports to 
the United States continued to run substan- 
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tially behind last year, being about 38 per- 
cent lower for the January—June period. This 
decrease is reflected in returns from all con~ 


the same period of 1948. Exports expanded 
to T£293,917,000 from T£178,461,000, and im- 
ports amounted to T£303,840,000 and T£291,- 


proportion of Turkey’s foreign trade, but the 
new export regulations of June 30, which 
sharply curtail compensation trading, have 


Be sular districts so that it cannot be attributed 087,000, respectively. apparently resulted in a decreased demand 

entirely to last year’s poor Olive crop. Further progress was made in the negotia- for compensation dollars. 

re Foreign-trade statistics for the first 5 tion of trade agreements. Following the The unemployment situation varied, as the 
' months of 1949 show substantial increases in recent signature of agreements with Czech- small wheat crop resulted in large-scale 

7 poth imports and exports with the world as oslovakia and Greece, a trade and payments shifts to the cities. Construction activity 
ra. a whole, exports being valued at 626,000,000 agreement was signed on July 27 with the absorbed large numbers of workers, whereas 
in gold pesetas, compared with 463,000,000 gold Netherlands. This agreement does not in- unemployment among skilled iron, steel, and 
ont pesetas for the same period last year. Im- clude any commodity lists; although the metal workers in the Istanbul area increased. 

Na. ports reached 640,000,000 gold pesetas, com- agreement contains no provision for barter, 

Pes pared with 541,000,000 in the first 5 months an annexed letter provides for barter of a e 

en of 1948. The improvement in the balance limited number of special goods against [ inion ot 
ber [ of trade was largely accounted for by a de- Turkish wine, cigarettes, and carpets. The _ 
en, f crease of nearly 50,000,000 gold pesetas in accounts are to be kept in dollars, and a ‘ 
| imports from Argentina. Nearly half of the mutual credit ceiling of $1,000,000 is South A frica 
‘of | increase in total trade was attributed to trade stipulated. 
+] with France. France was Spain’s second Prices of practically all textiles produced ‘ ‘ 

no. f customer, after the United Kingdom, during by the Sumer Bank (Government) industries Tariffs and Trade Controls 

ion the 1949 period, whereas last year the Franco- were reduced 10 percent. Stocks of cotton 

Spanish border was closed and there was piece goods and some woolen goods were IMPORT DUTIES ON VARIOUS ITEMS 
practically no trade. The important Spanish reported to be unusually large. The Govern- REDUCED By NEw Customs AMENDMENT 
[ export season draws to a close in the early ment’s wholesale price index declined 5 Act 
f summer, so that larger unfavorable balances points in June, whereas the cost-of-living 
may be expected to accumulate during the index increased in Istanbul and Ankara. Import duties on a number of items were 
coming months. The Government has taken steps to make reduced in the Union of South Africa by the 

AT The only new trade agreement announced more coal available for export by reducing Customs Amendment Act (No. 39 of 1949) 

was one of “economic cooperation” with Por- local coal allocations and requiring the sub- which was published in the official gazette of 

tugal. As Spanish-Portuguese trade is neg- stitution of lignite. Strip mining of lignite June 28, 1949. Revised rates of duty were 

ligible, this agreement is reported to concern began at Agacli (near Istanbul) in July, with presumably effective on that date. The act 

itself primarily with the orderly marketing production averaging 200 tons daily. Lignite also granted rebates and refunds of duty ona 

fa j of the many commodities in which Spain and is also currently being produced at Soma. number of commodities imported for indus- 
in | Portugal are competitive exporters. Oil was struck at well No. 10 at Ramandag, trial purposes and amended certain provi- 

eir Much discussion continued regarding the but no further details were reported. sions of the original Customs Act (No. 35 of 

ely reported 15,000,000,000-franc credit by French The Turkish Central Bank statement as of 1944). 
ide, | panks to Spanish industry, and it was not July 16 (the latest available) shows no Among the more important amendments to 
a yet clear whether political considerations change in gold holdings since June 25 when the existing customs legislation are (1) the 
oo would hamper the completion of this finan- they were T£448,151,000. The liability on granting of a rebate of duty paid on imported 
“ cial transaction. account of free foreign exchange (net) in- materials used in manufacturing products in 
a creased from T£1,498,000 to T£18,620,000 the Union when the finished goods are ex- 
he | during that period, and net holdings of non- ported; and (2) the tightening of existing 
ack Swe ¥ ni convertible foreign exchange decreased from regulations which govern the exportation and 

all T£18,046,C00 to T£2,069,000; a liability on carriage of munitions to the coast for export. 
ly T ii / Tr ] 7 > : Is account of net holdings of foreign exchange The act provided for a reduction in rates 
air ariffs ane rade Controts was shown on July 16 as T£16,551,000. Note of duty on a number of the import tariff 
nee i" “tial ; circulation decreased from T£892,275,000 on items, the addition of several new tariff 
=. INCREASED AMOUNT OF TOBACCO MANUFAC- June 25 to T£887,572,000 on July 16, and items, and a revision of the nomenclature of 
mg | TURES ADMITTED DUTY-FREE IN TRAVEL- commercial paper increased from T£729,095,- certain existing tariff items. The items 

in FR’S BAGGAGE 000 woo Credit conditions re- affected by the duty reductions and the new 

re- mained tight. items added to the customs tariff are listed 
The amount of tobacco manufactures a The rate for compensation dollars declined, below. (Where former rates are not given, 

re- traveler may bring with him into Sweden but the rate for dollars on the black market it indicates the item is one of the newly 
ry, free of duty for his own personal use has rose sharply. On July 22 the range for com- established tariff items.) Tariff items not 
of been increased from 50 grams to 200 grams pensation dollars was T£4.35-4.50 as com- listed, the description of which was revised 

re- (7 ounces) by a Royal decree of May 27, pared with T£4.40-4.60 on July 1, whereas by the act, are as follows: Item Nos. 67 (ii) 
‘by 1949, effective June 16 Amounts in excess of the black-market rate for currency was and (iii), furs in the whole pelt and tails; 
xi- 200 grams brought in by wavelers are psi T£4.25-4.28 and T£4.05-4.08, respectively. 116 (f), oil lamps; 118 (g) machinery for in- 
on. able per piece as follows: Cigars, $0.14; ng toll For telegraphic transfers the rate was dustrial purposes, n. e. s.; 250 (b) shoe fillers, 
s rillos, $0.07; cigarettes without tip, $0.028; T£4.35 on July 22 compared with T£4.15 on etc.; 300 (d), tower clocks; 316 (1) and (2) 
pe: cigarettes with tip, $0.014. Excess papa July 1. During the first half of 1949 com- church decorations and carillon of bells; and 
be | — tobacco are dutiable at $6.35 per pensation deals accounted for a substantial 329 (1) surgeons instruments and appliances. 

f 1 . 

~ Minimum Intermedi- Marimum 
In — “ ‘i ne ween duty 
nt, 2i- Oa ar 0. ommodity er er (Per 
| ul ke \ 13 Coffee: . pound) — —— 

‘ (a aw: s. . 8. . 
'y- 7 ve Former rate Free ! 0 1 0 1% 
= AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY ‘i Free SS ae ae 
t bi urs , 

Wm > (a) Fur skins: (Percent (Percent (Percent 
to | AT ANKARA i) Raw, cleaned and dried, but otherwise unmanufactured: ad valorem) ad valorem) ad valorem) 
ate gust 5 949 yf ee ee ee een ee cetenemeneibpiee a 5 5 10 
“ } (Dated August 5, 1949) + angel oa eed finn ae RR Ce: : _—. Seen 4 
a Economic conditions in Turkey showed (iv) Shaped pieces known as “sacs,” “‘plates,’’ and “‘crosses,’’ not 
i —_ : Pe é otherwise worked up ; cath aaa lieecverciietaes 20 20 25 
val little change in July. The cereal situation 103. = (c) (i) Spare parts of engines and motors enumerated in paragraphs 
at. remained difficult, because of the small do- (a) and (b) -: ---------- ->----------- Free Free Free 
lly mestic yield. Negotiations to purchase for- (c) (ii) Spare parts of winches enumerated in paragraph (a)-...--- 20 20 20 
sis dee : : . é : ea 113 (7) (a) Laundry washing machines, domestic... _- . pattinntinowa 15 15 20 
eign wheat were continued, and contracts (b) Wringer, wringer drive, gyrator, gyrator drive, oil pan and 
be were concluded with Canada for 114,000 tons, cover, legs and castors and drain assembly for the manufac- 
rs of which 30,000 tons were shipped by the _ ture of domestic laundry washing machines. - - - -- Free Free 5 
as d ea aie ne as 118 Machinery, apparatus, appliances and implements, n, e. e., but exclud- 
ly end of July. Total import requirements vary ing material, domestic machines, and vehicles: 
™ from 300,000 tons upward. On July 17 a new (h) Liners (iron) for tube mills: 
regulation went into effect requiring that FOrMEr TAte.....---------------------eeeeenenenenener ssn ennennees “17 20 ” 
1 
in flc ‘ ; ‘ bas ype , New rate. ._. Se, eee en e ourwtniemme sm 37 10 10 
ng Jur for bread making consist of 89 to 91 Plus a suspended duty of..........-...----- = ‘ ine 10 10 10 
percent wheat and the balance, rye. 119 (e) Electricity testing equipment n. ce. e. including instruments for test- Free Free 5 
The foreign-trade balance continued to ing electric cables and electricity meters, but excluding electricity 
ril i : : : ‘ ‘ ; ; meter testing sets ordinarily carried by hand. 
hs mprove, largely in consequence of an expan- 122 (m) Steel plates, sheets, and strips, not worked up in any way except Free 3 3 
sion in exports. For the first 5 months of _ coated or clad with chromium or nickel. 
to 1949 (latest available) the import surplus 124 (c) Tin-ore concentrates... ..- ; $s : sie cad aie Free Free Free 
ne dropped to T£9,923,000 from T£112,626,000 in See footnotes at end of table. 


ly September 5, 1949 ” 








Tariff No. 
158 Asphalt, including solid or semisolid bitumens obtained by refining duty 
{ 


Commodity % 


petroleum: 


(a) In the bulk, provided it is of a standard approved by the Minister; @4 ?alorem 


Former rate ae Free 4 10 10 
ORE Ea Ee Free 2 10 10 
(Per 400 Per 400 Per 400 
162 Cements, cement clinker and concrete proofers: pounds pounds pounds) 
(a) (i) Cement for building purposes including hydraulic lime a d s. d s. d 
Former rate os 1 3 2 6 f 
New rate 0 9 1 0 l 0 
(iii) Cement clinker: 
Former rate 0 0 0 10 0 10 
Plus a suspended duty of l 8 l s l 8 
New rate_- " * 0 ) l 0 1 0 
Percent ad (Percentad (Percent ad 
vali n t em valorem 
240 (a) Platinum chloride Free Fre F 
b) Rhodium trichloride _- Fre Free F 
246 (1) (a) Substances for the prevention or destruction of weeds, agricul- Free Free Free 
tural pests, including sheep and cattle dips and dipping powders 
and materials suitable only for dip; substances for the preven- 
tion or cure of diseases in plants or trees; arsenic. arsenic pent- 
oxide, carbon bisulfide, copper arsenate, copper sulfate, copper 
tartrate, lead arsenate, sodium arsenate, sodium arsenite, and 
zine sulfate. 
(b) Such substances as may be approved by the Minister for use Free Free Free 
as spreaders, stickers or wetting agents with the articles enumer- 
ated in subparagraph (a). 
319 (b) (iii) 16 mm. and other substandard films, silent or sound, made on Free Free Fr 
purely touristic subjects in the name of or under the auspices of 
national tourist bodies, and all official administrative bodies whether 
national or local, and supplied for free nontheatrical distribution in 
the interest of tourist traffic developments. 
1 Applies to British nonself-governing colonies and protectorates, and territories under British mandat: 
2 Applies to the United Kingdom, Ceylon, and British non-seli-governing colonies and protectorates and territories 
under British mandate. 
3’ Applies to the United Kingdom. 
™ 4Applies to the United Kingdom and non-self-governing territories, colonies, and protectorates under British 


mandate. 


Minimum Intermedi- Marimum 
ate duty duty 
ercent ( Percent ( Percent 


ad valorem) ad valorem 





Note.—In the South African tariff the minimum rate applies only to certain selected commodities 


when imported from the United Kingdom and other specified areas 
all countries unless otherwise provided for under the minimum rate 


negotiations between countries. 


In addition to the foregoing customs tariff 
changes, the new act also revised and added 
to the list of those items on which rebates or 
refunds of the entire duties leviable are au- 
thorized when these items are imported or 
taken out of bond by a registered manufac- 
turer in a specified industry. 

New items added to the present list and 
revisions in the description of existing items 
authorized for duty rebates are as follows: 


New classes added: 


358 Rubber-manufacturing industry for the 
manufacture of rubber and rubber goods: 

(9) Piece goods provided for in tariff item 
76 (a) for the manufacture of water- 
proof fabrics—the whole duty rebated. 

371 Materials for general industrial purposes: 


= 


(7) Raw linseed and other vegetable oils 
for processing into paint and varnish 
oils—the whole duty rebated. 

(12) Rags—the whole duty rebated. 

(13) Tricresyl phosphate and nitrate cel- 
luloid (old washed films) for the manu- 
facture of solvents, cements, and fillers 
for the boot and shoe manufacturing 
industry—the whole duty rebated. 

(14) Acetic acid for use in the manufac- 
ture of corrosion resistant coatings for 
metal—the whole duty rebated. 





Revised classes: 
Former class: 
377 Ceiling- 
industry: 
Paper (plain)—the whole duty rebated. 


and wallboard-manufacturing 


New class: 


377 Ceiling-, wallboard-, and wood-fiber- 
board-manufacturing industry: . 
Paper (plain), raw caster and linseed oils, 
tung oils and other tempering oils and 
petrolatum for the manufacture of fiber 
board—the whole duty rebated. 


Former class: 


388 Crown-cork-manutfacturing industry: 


Paper, aluminum foil, and tinfoil, backed 
with gutta-purcha, in rolls or reels—the 
whole duty rebated. 


30 


The intermediate rate applies to 
The maximum rate is used in 


United States products are dutiable at the intermediate rate 


New class: 
388 Bottle- and jar-cap manufacturing in- 
dustry: 
Lining materials and substances for use 
as cap linings or for coating cap lining 
the whole duty rebated. 


New class added: 
408 Canvass-front manufacturing industry: 


Materials in the piece for the manufacture 
of coat fronts, cut to size, to be used by 
registered manufacturers as an inter- 
lining between the cloth or linings only 
in jackets, coats, and costumes—the 
whole duty rebated. 


Additional information regarding the new 
Customs Amendment Act will be furnished 
by the British Commonwealth Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., on request 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH ITALY 


The fourth meeting of the Anglo-Italian 
Joint Economic Committee was held in Lon- 
don, July 4-15, 1949. At that meeting, the 
committee revised the trade arrangements 
reached at its third meeting in Rome on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949, and prepared new schedules of 
planned trade between the two countries for 
the 12-month period ending June 30, 1950. 

In general, the trade arrangements agreed 
upon for the 12-month period ending June 
30, 1950, provided for increased trade in both 
directions above the program previously 
forecast, with emphasis upon increased Brit- 
ish exports to Italy. In addition, the Anglo- 
Italian Payments Agreement of November 
26, 1948, which expired on June 30, 1949, was 
renewed until December 31, 1949. There will 
be another meeting of the Joint Economic 
Committee before the end of the year to con- 
sider both the Payments Agreement and the 
1949-50 Trade Agreement, in the light of 


actual accomplishments during the next fey 
months and any actions taken under the 
OEEC (Office of European Economic Coopera. 
tion) plan to liberalize intra-European trade 

Under the terms of the new agreement, the 
Italian Government agreed to grant licenses 
for United Kingdom manufactured ZOods 
substantially above the level agreed upon jp 
February 1949. The most important jp. 
creases are in the following commodities: 
Tea, beef casings, scientific instruments other 
than electrical, electronic equipment, agri. 
cultural and industrial machinery, ball and 
roller bearings, industrial refrigerators 
woven woolen cloth, industrial chemicals, ip. 
secticides, hosiery and kintwear, airplane ep. 
gines, and parts for motor vehicles anq 
motorcycles 

In addition, the Italian Government agreeq 
to issue licenses for various commodities for 
which quotas had previously not been 
granted, such as: X-ray apparatus and films, 
lace net, linen thread, aluminum paste, sugar 
confectionary, mustard, carborundum and 
emery, and latex compounds. 

Proposed purchases of Italian foodstuffs by 
the British Government during the 12-month 
period will be slightly in excess of the agreed 
upon in February 1949. Small increases in 
Italian exports to the United Kingdom are 
also contemplated for woolen and rayon fab- 
rics, rayon stockings, vegetable fibers, lenses 
for eyeglasses, and miscellaneous items. Al] 
other Italian exports to the United Kingdom 
agreed upon at the third meeting of the 
Joint Economic Committee were left un- 
changed 

The Italian Government also agreed to ex- 
tend credit facilities up to a total value of 
£10,000,000 to certain types of industrial 
plant, equipment, and machinery, when they 
are imported from the United Kingdom, 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS EXEMPT FROM EXPORT- 
LICENSING CONTROL; RABBIT SKINS Sus- 
JECT TO CONTROL 


The British Board of Trade has issued an 
order which exempts the following goods 
from export-licensing control from August 
10, 1949: Beverages (soft drinks), fruit juices, 
certain spices, vinegar, yeast, certain types of 
bladders and casings, chicory, and compound- 
ed rubber waste and scrap. The same order 
specifies that rabbit and hare skins are sub- 
ject to export-licensing control from August 
10, 1949 


PURCHASE 'TAX WAIVED CONDITIONALLY 
FOR UNITED STATES TOURISTS ON CERTAIN 
ARTICLES OF CLOTHING 


The United Kingdom Treasury has an- 
nounced that, beginning August 22, 1949, 


citizens of the United States and Canada on 
a temporary visit to the United Kingdom 
may, within limits, be relieved from pay- 
ment of the purchase tax on clothing, hats, 
shoes, gloves, and certain other unspecified 
apparel (not of fur). 
changing dollars or 


Such visitors on ex- 
drawing sterling from 
American or Canadian accounts at banks will, 
on request, be given five purchase tax 
coupons for every complete £24 exchanged up 
to a maximum 100 coupons per person in a 
12-month period. Each coupon will enable 
a visitor to buy up to £1 worth of apparel 
specified at a price excluding purchase tax. 
Visitors must produce coupons and passports 
to traders and sign duplicate bill and state- 
ment that the goods are for their own or 
family’s use and will be exported within 3 
months. (This new scheme supplements 
existing arrangements whereby articles may 
only be delivered purchase-tax-free by sup- 
plier direct to ship or aircraft by which the 
visitor leaves the United Kingdom.) 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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_ NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


New TYPE OF Bus MANUFACTURED, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of an improved type of bus 
was begun recently by the Saurer—-Werke 
A. G., Vienna, Austria. The busses, in- 
tended for the municipal Transportation 
System, are equipped with a recently devel- 
oped 125-horsepower, 6-cylinder, Diesel en- 
gines, and are capable of speeds up to 50 
miles per hour. After a pilot model had 
been successfully tested, nine units were or- 
dered for delivery during October. 


MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN 


Automobiles were first manufactured in 
Japan 15 years ago, according to a leading 
foreign economic journal. Today there are 
16 companies manufacturing automobiles, 
including the tricycle and body manufac- 
turers. 

Most of the truck and small-car manufac- 
turing is concentrated in 3 large companies. 
The remainder of the companies concentrate 
on body manufacture and production of 
parts. 

There is some possibility of development 
of the export market, especially for small 
cars. Production is not large, and it is ham- 
pered by the war damage incurred by the 
plants 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ITALY 


Automotive production in 
showed a decided increase during May as 
compared with the preceding month. The 
increase is attributed to the restoration of a 
normal power supply and to more-favorable 
labor conditions 

Exports of automobiles in May showed an 
increase over the quantity exported in April. 
Domestic orders, however, are still large, and 
there are long delays on deliveries. 


Turin, Italy, 


FOREIGN TRADE, TUNISIA 


Automotive vehicles imported into Tunisia 
in 1948 totaled 3,486 metric tons and were 
valued at 865,978,000 francs. Of this quan- 
tity, 361.6 metric tons valued at 52,196,000 
francs came from the United States. Bi- 
cycles and motorcycles imported amounted 
to 223.3 metric tons and were valued at 91,- 
548,000 francs with only 0.5 metric ton val- 
ued at 232,000 francs coming from the United 
States. 

Exports of automotive vehicles and cycles 
are reported as 1,358.1 metric tons valued at 
57,990,000 francs with only 1.7 metric tons 
valued at 727,000 francs going to the United 
States. 1 franc=US$00473 at “official” con- 
version rate used during most of 1948.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The British commercial-vehicle industry 
has built up a substantial export trade which 
was running at a level of about 50 percent of 
production at the end of June 1949, com- 
pared with about 14 percent prewar, accord- 
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However, there are 
signs of a slowing down in export trade which 
is attributed entirely to difficulties in the 


ing to the foreign press. 


sterling and dollar exchange situation in 
foreign markets. 

The development of the under-floor engine 
is receiving attention by most heavy-vehicle 
manufacturers and offers great advantages 
to public service vehicles in providing more 
room for the circulation of passengers and 
comfort for the operating staff. 

The chassis-less bus, a logical development 
of the smaller chassis-less vehicle, has cer- 
tain attributes in the field of simplification 
which are attractive. Although perhaps re- 
quiring longer-term development, it is likely 
to have considerable influence on the future 
design of passenger vehicles, if the claims 
put forward by designers for worth-while 
savings in weight and maintenance costs are 
established. 


Beverages 


Hop SITUATION IN THE U. K. 


Each year the British Brewers’ Society 
makes estimates of its members’ demands for 
hops from growers in the forthcoming year. 
The Society has estimated that demand in 
the coming year will be 247,500 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), a 
reduction of 30,500 hundredweight from the 
278,000 hundredweight estimated in 1948. 
Estimated demand has been somewhat higher 
than the actual supply in the year 1946 to 
1948; but there has been no shortage of hops. 
The reason for this difference has been a 
tendency by brewers to overestimate de- 
mands, partly perhaps because of the mar- 
keting advantage that might result from 
larger output if growers feel that demand 
will be great. Further estimates are made 
some time before actual consumption, and 
brewers have not foreseen the decline in 
consumption. 

In 1948 the consumption of beer showed 
a decrease, as compared with 1947, therefore 
fewer hops were required than anticipated; 
average consumption for the year was 2,- 
390,000 bulk barrels monthly, as compared 
with 2,540,000 barrels in 1947 and 2,760,000 
in 1945. In April 1949 consumption was 
only 1,970,000 barrels as compared with 
2,350,000 barrels in April 1948. 

Beer output has fallen in response to the 
declining consumption. Production in the 
first 5 months of 1949 totaled 9,984,599 bulk 
barrels, or 11.2 percent below the 11,237,911 
bulk barrels produced in the comparable 
period of 1948. 

The low consumption of hops, as a result 
of reduced beer production, may present 
problems for the hops industry, but in view of 
the controls set up under the Hops Market- 
ing Scheme such difficulties are believed to be 
manageable. 

Imports of hops in the first 6 months of 
1949 amounted to only 579 hundredweight 
compared with 4,555 hundredweight in the 
corresponding period of 1948. This reduc- 
tion is attributed to the ample supply from 
domestic sources in relation to needs, and 
also to the shortage of foreign exchange 
which restricts imports. Exports of hops 


increased to 21,658 hundredweight in the 
first half of 1949 from 13,563 hundredweight 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 

According to the trade, it has been in- 
creasingly difficult to export hops, inasmuch 
as the British price of £27 5s. is relatively 
high and the trade has difficulty in com- 
peting with lower-priced hops, such as those 
from the United States. However, it does 
have the advantage of being able to sell hops 
for sterling (1 British pound= $4.03, 1 shill- 
ing about 20 cents, in U. S. currency.) 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of sodium sulfide in 1948 
totaled 3,156 metric tons, valued at $662,- 
850, according to statistics of the Ministry 
of Finance. The United States supplied 
2,354 tons ($465,900). 

Imports of hyposulfites and hydrosulfites 
in 1948 amounted to 717 tons, valued at 
$241,300; the United States accounted for 
512 tons ($177,550). 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


Production of pyrethrum in Kenya in 1948 
totaled 1,609 long tons; 330 tons were pro- 
duced in Tanganyika. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


The Central Chemical Works, 
China, resumed operations in July. 

In June, Yungli Chemical Works, at Tan- 
ngku, produced 3,825 metric tons of soda 
ash and 293 tons of caustic soda. 


Nanking, 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s imports of fertilizers in 1948 
totaled 9,685 metric tons, valued at $675,000, 
compared with 9,000 tons ($518,000) in 1947, 
according to the Direccién General de 
Estadistica. Fertilizers were ninth in value 
among total imports in 1948. 


FERTILIZER WORKS BEING CONSTRUCTED, 
EGYPT 


Construction of the fertilizer works at 
Suez, Egypt, is progressing on schedule. The 
plant is financed by the Export-Import Bank. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, GERMANY 


Exports of fertilizers from the Weser River 
ports (Bremen, Brake, Farge, Nordenham, 
and Bremerhaven), Germany, were at a low 
level in the first half of 1949—4,845 metric 
tons. In the first 6 months of 1948 they 
totaled 31,046 tons, and in the corresponding 
period of 1938, 229,292 tons. 


POTASH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
GERMANY 


Of the 29 potash mines in Germany, 19 are 
in the Soviet Zone. The latter represent 
about 60 percent of total production of 
K.0O, which amounts to 1,800,000 metric 
tons annually. Since 1946, the 7 best mines 
have been under the control of the Soviet 
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Corporation for Fertilizers in Erfurt; 
remaining works were returned to the States 
of Saxony and Thuringia. 

Although a considerable increase in out- 
put has been noted, the supply of high-qual- 
ity material for domestic agriculture appears 


the 


to be insufficient. Export markets have been 
emphasized, and large quantities of potash 
are being shipped to European countries 
from the Soviet Zone. 


SITUATION IN BAVARIA, GERMANY 


The electrochemical industry in Bavaria, 
Germany, is highly developed. It includes 
nitrogen fixation, the synthesis of commercial 
solvents, and production of abrasives, plasti- 
cizers, plastics, and other items. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HUNGARY 


The Pet Nitrogen Works and coke plants 
in Pecs, Hungary, are now using sulfur re- 
covered from coke production in the manu- 
facture of sulfuric acid. 

The Pet Fertilizer Factory is reported to 
have produced 51,832 metric tons of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers in 1948, an amount suffi- 
cient to fertilize more than 518,000 yokes of 
land. (1 yoke=1.07 acres.) Production 
is expected to reach 72,000 tons in 1949, 
enough for 720,000 yokes. 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


The ammonium-sulfate plant of Fertilizers 
& Chemicals (Travancore), Ltd., at Alwaye, 
South India, lacking coal, uses a process 
based upon wood obtained from its own 
timber reserves. Sulfur is imported from 
the United States to supplement gypsum from 
the Trichinopoly district. Apparently, the 
reserves of sulfide minerals in the Nilgiris 
district did not materialize in sufficient 
quantity and at reasonable cost. 

An auxiliary installation manufactures a 
fertilizer material from sulfate ores im- 
ported from Mediterranean areas. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan 
reached a postwar high of 217,428 metric tons 
in April 1949, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Out- 
put in the first 4 months of 1949 was 784,655 
tons, compared with 583,781 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


A chief concern of State planners in Poland 
is the development of the chemical industry, 
which is scheduled to be second in import- 
ance to coal in the next few years, states 
the foreign press. 

The potash deposits recently discovered 
in the Kujawy district, Poland, are not ex- 
pected to yield before 1952 or 1953; it will re- 
quire several years to install mining equip- 
ment. These deposits are reported to be 
rich and extensive. 

No potash is now being mined within the 
present boundaries of Poland. The material 
is imported from the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many. 


NEW NITRATE PLANT To BEGIN OPERATIONS, 
NORWAY 


Trial operations have begun at Norsk 
Hydro’s new nitrate plants at Glomfjord, 
Norway. Commercial production is sched- 
uled to begin early in 1950, with an output 
of 150 metric tons of ammonia per 24-hour 
day. The plants cost 17,000,000 crowns. (1 
Norwegian crown=$0.2016, U. S. currency.) 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Certain branches of the Swedish chemical 
industry enjoyed favorable market conditions 
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in Europe during the immediate postwar 
years, but now competition is being strongly 
felt. Manufacturers are dependent mainly 
on imported raw materials and must buy 
chiefly from soft-currency countries at prices 
higher than those for United States goods; 
their request for dollar-exchange for the 
importation of materials is under consid- 
eration. 

The Swedish chemical industry is estimated 
to have a latent export capacity of approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 crowns annually. (1 
Swedish crown =—$0.2782, U. S. currency.) 

At present Capacity, the Swedish nitroge- 
nous-fertilizer industry could supply more 
than 50 percent of the country’s total re- 
quirements. However, nitrogen is rationed 
and imports have not been quite as large 
as domestic output in recent years. 

All potash is imported, but domestic pro- 
duction of superphosphates is sufficient to 
meet demand. 

’ 


SAFFRON EXports, PORTUGAL 


Exports of saffron to the United States 
from northern Portugal (Oporto) in the first 
half of 1949 dropped to 488 pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,633 pounds in the first 6 months 
of 1948. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. DECREASED, U. K. 


The drop in the value of the United King- 
dom’s chemical exports to the United States 
in the first 5 months of 1949 from the cor- 
responding period of 1948 is attributed almost 
entirely to the decrease in shipments of 
cresylic acid and creosote oil. 

In the period January—May 1949, exports 
of cresylic acid to all countries totaled 449,- 
341 imperial gallons, valued at £159,625, com- 
pared with 1,079,546 gallons (£370,480) in the 


first 5 months of 1948. The United States 
has been an important purchaser of this 
material. 


Exports of tar oil, creosote oil, anthracene 
oil, and other heavy tar oils (mostly creosote 
oil) to the United States in the period Jan- 
uary—May 1949 dropped to 11,361,442 gallons, 
valued at £521,474, from 17,454,756 gallons 
(£813,932) in the corresponding period of 
1948. 


Supp.Ly SITUATION, URUGUAY 


Uruguay's imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the first quarter of 1949 totaled $635,290 
compared with $452,320 in the corresponding 
period of 1948. The increase is attributed 
principally to substantial allocations of dol- 
lar exchange made in October and November 
1948 and used early in 1949. Subsequent im- 
ports are expected to be lower; it is known 
that no permits for importation of products 
in this group have been issued since Janu- 
ary 1949. 

In the first quarter of 1949, the domestic 
chemical industry maintained its customary 
production level, which is small in volume. 


sy 
Construction 
BUILDING ACTIVITY, GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


Private construction of new buildings and 
residences progressed at a high level in June 
1949, in the Guadalajara area of Mexico. 

Construction work on school buildings was 
up to schedule during June, and four were 
completed in the first half of 1949. 

A contract recently has been signed by a 
firm in Mexico City, for the construction of 
a new railway station in Guadalajara. 


ICELAND’S ROAD SYSTEM 


A map prepared by the Icelandic Depart- 
ment of Roads in May 1949 shows 6,150 
kilometers of roads open to vehicular traffic 


in 1948. Local roads, except for 7 miles of 
tarmac and concrete highways in the Vicinity 
of Reykjavik, are of dirt and gravel composi. 
tion, and road scrapers and graders are con. 
stantly employed to keep them in repaiy 
During the summer, nearly all of the roads 
are passable, but in the winter many are 
blocked by snow and drifts. Approximately 
26,000,000 crowns will be expended for roaq 
maintenance and construction in 1949, 
(6.505 crowns=$1 in U.S. currency.) 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES, IRELAND 


Prefabricated houses of aluminum and pre. 
cast concrete are to be tried out in Dublin, 
Ireland, to relieve immediate housing needs, 

The Minister of Local Government hag 
urged leading business concerns to cooperate 
in the housing drive by providing accommo. 
dations for employees. It is intimated that 
the Department of Local Government will be 
in charge of bulk purchases of building 
materials. 


STREET AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION, 
MExIco 

Approximately 250,000 square meters of 
new street paving, to cost about $348,900, wil] 
be installed in the city of Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico. The contracting firm has the work 
under way and expects to complete the job 
by the end of 1949. 

Plans for the construction of a highway 
between Villa Ahumada and Nuevo Casas 
Grandes are being promoted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. The 
length of the proposed highway is estimated 
at 80 miles. Immediate plans do not include 
paving. Cost of the project is to be borne 
jointly by the Chamber of Commerce of Ciu- 
dad Juarez, the State of Chihuahua, and the 
Mexican Government. 


PAPALOAPAN RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT, 
MeExIco 


A plan for the development of the Papaloa- 
pan River Basin in the southeastern part of 
the State of Veracruz, Mexico, is described 
in the booklet entitled, “El Papaloapan, Obra 
del Presidente Aleman” recently issued by 
the Mexican Government. This long-range 
program involves reclamation and flood con- 
trol, river training, construction of 
dams, irrigation development, and 
hydroelectric installations. If carried 
through, construction work will extend over 
many years. 


storage 
related 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


During the first 6 months of 1949, private 
construction declined from the level of the 
preceding 6 months. The decline of 15 per- 
cent in the price of building materials and 
the same percentage drop in new houses and 
rentals, coupled with the tightening of 
credits, has resulted in hesitation on the 
part of private individuals to build. During 
the same period, public construction began 
to pick up, due to an increase in awards of 
war-damage contracts 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


POWER-DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, CANADA 


The B. C. Electric Co. in Canada recently 
completed the second of its ultimate 10-unit 
hydroelectric plant at Bridge River, British 
Columbia. The plant when completed will 
be capable of developing 620,000 horsepower 
and will permit the company to export 
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energy to the power-short northwestern 
States on a steady basis. Power also could 
pe diverted to the lower mainland of Brit- 
jsh Columbia if necessary. 

The company also has signed contracts 
totaling $1,900,000 for equipment and con- 
struction in connection with the installation 
of the third 47,000-horsepower unit at Ruskin. 
Total cost of this project will be about $2,500,- 
000 and completion of the plant is scheduled 
for October of next year. 


COMPLETION OF LARGE TRANSFORMER, 
AUSTRIA 


The largest transformer built in Austria 
since the close of hostilities recently was 
completed by the Elin ag, Weiz, Styrin. The 
transformer, a 3-phase, 27,000 kv.-a. is sched- 
uled for installation at the Lavamuend power 
station. 


PLANNED EXPANSION OF CANADIAN 
COMPANIES 


The West Kootenay Power & Light Co. 
in Canada has announced a program of addi- 
tions to its transmission and distributing 
systems. Total expansions are expected to 
cost $1,000,000. 

In the Okanagan area about $500,000 is 
planned to be spent, and the company plans 
to proceed with the construction of a 60-kv. 
transmission line between the Kootenay 
River system and Creston. 

The British Columbia Telephone Co. in 
Canada plans to spend $7,500,000 on central 
office and outside plant equipment this year, 
according to an announcement by the com- 
pany. 

HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, FRANCE 


Two hydroelectric plants are being con- 
structed on the Isere River near Tignes in 
the Province of Savoie, France. Building 
of the Tignes dam and storage reservoir is 
going on at the same time. 

One plant being constructed at Brevieres 
will install three Francis turbines of 43,800 
horsepower and three alternators of 36,000 
kv.-a. The second plant, located at Milgo- 
vert, will have four double Pelton turbines 
of 101,800 horsepower and four alternators 
of 80,000 kv.-a. Completion of the dam and 
plants is scheduled for 1952. 

Other hydroelectric projects in the Lyon 
area are in the process of modernization 
and construction. The specific project, an- 
ticipated production in kilowatt hours, and 
date of completion are as follows: Vizille, 
250,000,000, October 1, 1949; Pont-en-Royans, 
100,000,000, March 1, 1950; La Vanelle, 150,- 
000,000, March 1, 1950; La Birotte, 55,000,000, 
virtually completed; and Ugine, 115,000,000, 
was scheduled for completion May 1, 1949. 

The projects being worked-on are only a 
small percentage of the total potential of 
the French Alps. It is estimated that the 
hydroelectric capacity of these mountains 
would be equal to some 20,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
TUNISIA 


Electrical machinery weighing 1,616.5 
metric tons and valued at 598,483,000 francs 
was imported into Tunisia during 1948. Of 
this quantity, 408.6 metric tons valued at 
63.920,000 francs was imported from the 
United States. (1 franc—US$80.004673 at of- 
ficial conversion rate used during most of 
1948.) 


REFRIGERATOR MANUFACTURE, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Government has centralized 
the manufacture of industrial refrigerators 
with a capacity below 20,000 kilogram calories 
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per day (about 500 pounds) in the Refrigera- 
tor Factory National Enterprise. The produc- 
tion of this enterprise in 1949 is planned to 
exceed that of the preceding year by 24 per- 
cent. Thus, by the end of 1949 the total re- 
frigerator production of Hungary will exceed 
by about 45 percent the level of 1938, the last 
prewar year. 


MANUFACTURE OF AUTOMATIC- TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT, HUNGARY 


New automatic telephone exchanges are be- 
ing manufactured by the Standard Electric 
Co., Ltd., in Budapest, Hungary, it is reported. 
They are to be installed in several Provincial 
towns. 

A total of 600 villages and machine stations 
are to be provided with telephones this year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


EL SALVADOR PRODUCES RECORD COFFEE 
CROP 


The 1948-49 Salvadoran coffee crop ma- 
tured comparatively early and uniformly and, 
in general, harvesting and milling were fin- 
ished early in the second quarter of 1949. 
Statistics released by the Compafia Salva- 
dorefia de Café indicate that this crop set 
an all-time record for coffee production in 
El Salvador. The company reports that 1,- 
190,920 bags of 60 kilograms each, of coffee, 
from the 1948-49 crop have now been sold, 
against the previous record of 1,115,500 bags 
from the 1943-44 crcp. 

There are no reliable statistics available 
on coffee consumption, although local deal- 
ers estimate that it does not exceed 75,600 
bags a year. This figure may, however, be 
lower than actual consumption, as on cof- 
fee fincas and other large farms, laborers 
are served generous quantities of coffee as a 
part of the meals which are furnished. 

Retail sales of fairly good types of coffee 
are limited, inasmuch as prices are well 
above the purchasing power of most of the 
population. Most of the people buy the 
cheapest grades of coffee which usually are 
prepared with mixtures of parched corn and 
other coffee substitutes. 

Stocks in port awaiting shipment on June 
30, 1949, amounted to 30,928 bags, as com- 
pared with 9,730 bags on June 30, 1948. 

The Compania Salvadorena de Café reports 
that the entire 1947-48 crop has been dis- 
posed of. The principal portion of interior 
stocks from the 1948-49 crop is composed 
chiefly of unwashed coffee and it is believed 
that no difficulty will be encountered in dis- 
posing of it to European consumers who im- 
port unwashed coffee almost exclusively. 

Coffee exports in the second quarter of 
1949 totaled 279,186 bags, as compared with 
149.679 bags in the second quarter of 1948. 
Exports since the beginning of the current 
crop year in October 1948, totaled 1,150,315 
bags on June 30, 1949, as compared with 910,- 
180 bags shipped during the like period of 
1948. The United States has taken 1,085,125 
bags of Salvadoran coffee since the beginning 
of the present crop year. 

Of the 279,1&6 bags shipped in the second 
quarter of 1949, all but 33,123 bags were ex- 
ported to the United States. The next most 
important buyers were Italy (20,701 bags) 
and Canada (8,513 bags). 

Salvadoran coffee growers and brokers are 
highly optimistic over recent price increases 
and the firm nature of the coffee market in 
the United States. Substantial sales against 


the 1949-50 coffee crop have already been 
made at prices reportedly ranging up to $30 
per 100 pounds. ‘The consensus is that the 
coffee market will show no serious decline 
during the coming crop year. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, ETHIOPIA 


A good crop, higher prices because of a 
peculiar seasonal demand frem the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and a vigorous market at- 
tributable to speculative influences charac- 
terized the coffee trade in Ethiopia during 
the 1948-49 crop year (July 1 to June 30). 

Coffee is primarily an export crop in 
Ethiopia. Of the 30,000 metric tons pro- 
duced in 1948-49, 20,000 were for export. 
During 1948 coffee valued at $1,215,126 was 
exported to the United States, and in the 
first 6 months of 1949 such exports amounted 
to $773,825. 

Total exports of coffee from Ethiopia in 
1948 amounted to 154,970 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds) valued 
at Eth$14,653,000 (1 Ethiopian dollar=40.4 
cents in U. S. currency). In the first half of 
1949 exports were estimated at 90,053 quin- 
tals, valued at Eth$8,068,000. 

A coffee shortage in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan has caused a heavy demand in Eritrea 
for Ethiopian coffee, and Addis Ababa and 
Diredawa prices have increased substantially 
in recent months. 

Coffee dealers in Ethiopia are agreed that 
enforcement of the currency regulations so 
that United States dollars exchange into 
Ethiopian currency at the official rate of 
Eth$2.475 will bring the price down. Since 
dealers sell at prices that will facilitate the 
obtaining of hard currencies (notably United 
States dollars) to finance imports, it follows 
that coffee prices have a direct relationship 
to the open-market price of hard currencies. 

Inasmuch as coffee sells fairly readily at 
its present price range, there is no urgency 
in bringing the price down. If the Ethiopian 
coffee market should falter, lower prices will, 
of course, be beneficial and stimulating. 

It is estimated by reliable sources that 
stores of coffee in Ethiopia amount to 10,000 
metric tons, which owners are holding for 
higher prices. 


Dairy Products 


INCREASED OUTPUT, NETHERLANDS 


The production of dairy products in the 
Netherlands in the first 6 months of 1949 was 
substantially higher than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1948; total fluid milk produc- 
tion was approximately 28 percent greater, 
and commercial milk output was 34 percent 
higher. Other items show increases ranging 
from 31 to 160 percent over the 1948 totals. 
(See accompanying table.) 


Netherlands: Production of Selected Dairy 
Products, January—June 1948 and 1949 


{In thousands of metric tons] 





| January-June 











Item |— 
| 1948 | 1949 

Total milk production. _______ heme 1,970 2, 525 
Commercialized milk production.. _- 1, 589 2, 135 
Butter mtd . Ey, 29 38 
Cheese (factory, only full cream and | 

40 percent fat content) cares ae ; 33 52 
Sweetened condensed milk ___.--- 19 43 
Unsweetened condensed milk_______- 5 13 


Source: Central Bureau of Statistics (Netherlands). 





It is estimated that total production of 
milk in 1949 will be about 5,000,000 metric 
tons; the commercial output is estimated at 
about 4,000,000 tons. Forecasts regarding the 
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production of butter, cheese, and canned milk 
(sweetened and unsweetened) during the cur- 
rent year are for 85,000, 95,000, and 100,000 
metric tons, respectively. 


Fish and Products 


REPORT ON CANADIAN FISHERIES 


Reports from both Canadian coasts indi- 
cate that summer fisheries are well under way, 
but that, in general, catches are lower than 
in 1948. Total landings of sea fish during 
May in Canada, not including Newfoundland, 
amounted to 126,677,000 pounds—13.8 percent 
below those in May 1948. Total catch in 
the first 5 months of 1949 amounted to 
350,824,000 pounds—17.2 percent lower than 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 

The halibut season in British Columbia 
opened on May 1, 1949, and closed 33 days 
later when it was estimated that the quotas 
fixed by the International Halibut Commis- 
sion had been reached. 

Salmon fishing usually commences at the 
close of the halibut season, but operations 
this year were delayed pending an agreement 
between fishermen and packers relative to 
prices. A tentative agreement was reached 
on June 22, 1949. 

The salmon-canning industry anticipates 
a pack of approximately 1,800,000 cases this 
season, which may be difficult to sell at 
satisfactory prices despite an announcement 
early in June that Great Britain would pur- 
chase 410,000 cases of salmon, consisting of 
sockeye, coho, and pinks, for $7,000,000. To 
further the sale of canned salmon in the 
domestic market, canners have agreed to 
spend $500,000 during the next several 
months in an advertising effort to sell their 
product throughout Canada. 

Exports of fish products during the first 4 
months of 1949 were lower by $7,700,000 or 
24.4 percent than in 1948. The largest re- 
duction is in the amount of canned fish mar- 
keted, especially in nondollar areas. 

Cold-storage holdings of fish on June 1, 
1949, showed an increase of some 11,200,000 
pounds over the figures for May 1, 1949, but 
this merely reflects the usual seasonal “into- 
storage” movements. As compared with 
figures for the same date a year ago, holdings 
of all classifications at June 1, 1949, are 
higher by only 4.5 percent. 


Poultry and Products 


ANNUAL TURKEY MARKET OPENS IN 
URUGUAY 


The annual turkey market has opened in 
Uruguay and local packing houses estimate 
there will be about 100,000 birds available 
for export, divided equally between toms and 
hens. The European market, particularly 
England, has been the traditional outlet for 
Uruguayan turkeys, and it is expected that 
most of the kill will be sent there this season. 

Most of the turkeys grown in Uruguay are 
of the Broad-Breasted Bronze breed, usually 
raised in small flocks as a side line, on open 
range without a large amount of supple- 
mentary feeding. 

One of the reasons why Uruguay does not 
produce a large number of turkeys is that 
the market season is late, causing producers 
to keep their birds longer than customarily 
held in the United States. Most turkeys are 
hatched in October and November, and the 
export market opens about July of the follow- 
ing year. The Uruguayan Christmas market, 
which normally does not absorb a large vol- 
ume of turkeys, comes during the summer, 
when turkeys are in poor condition. 

The United States for many years has been 
an important market for Sierra Leone’s gin- 
ger. In 1947 the United States imported 
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slightly more than 1,000,000 pounds and the 
United Kingdom purchased 1,750,000 pounds. 
The quantity of exports to the United States 
in 1948 was reported to have been about the 
same as in 1947. It is believed that in 1949 
nearly 75 percent of the estimated total of 
4,500,000 pounds, or 3,375,000 pounds, will 
be purchased by the United States, the re- 
cent price increase being responsible for the 
larger quantity going to that destination. 

It is not Known how long the present high 
price of £120 a ton will remain in effect, but 
the Sierra Leone Government is doing every- 
thing possible to promote production while 
the high price remains. (£1—$4.03 in U. S. 
currency.) 


Spices and Related Products 


GINGER CULTIVATION, SIERRA LEONE, 
B. W. A. 


Annual production of ginger in Sierra 
Leone, British West Africa, averages 3,000,000 
to 4,500,000 pounds. More than 3,000 acres 
are devoted to the production of this prod- 
uct. The area under cultivation is centered 
in the southern Provinces along the railway 
line so that transportation is not a problem. 
There are no Government price controls, but 
exports are subject to Government inspec- 
tion for quality, and the Government insists 
on the producer receiving a fair share of the 
export price. 

In 1938 exports reached a record high of 
6,059,200 pounds, but in the war years, 1939 
to 1945, annual exports averaged about 3,- 
675,000 pounds. From 1946 through 1948 ex- 
ports were lower than previously, largely be- 
cause of the low prices being paid. It is 
believed that the 1949 crop will be larger 
as @ result of the recent sharp increase in 
price. 

There are no accurate estimates as to the 
quantity of ginger to be exported in 1949, 
but it is hoped that it will reach a total of 
4,500,000 pounds. Agricultural experts esti- 
mate that an additional 1,000,000 pounds or 
a total of about 5,500,000 pounds can and 
eventually will be grown in Sierra Leone, 
but it is believed that amount is the largest 
quantity the export market can absorb. The 
year 1955 has been established as a target 
for this production figure, but in view of 
slow postwar recovery of this crop the date 
may have to be advanced. 

Practically no ginger is consumed locally, 
and it is thus assumed that when the price 
is high, as it now is, nearly all production is 
exported. No sizable quantity is held over. 


MUSTARD-SEED PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Commercial mustard-seed production in 
Canada dates back to 1936 when the crop 
was introduced into the Province of Alberta 
as an alternate to wheat. It has been suc- 
cessfully grown in the Lethbridge area of 
southern Alberta since that year, but did not 
assume importance until recent years. The 
usual practice has been to grow the crop 
under contract, with several seed firms op- 
erating in Lethbridge. A small acreage is 
being grown in Manitoba, but no details are 
available. 

In 1947, 40,800 acres were contracted for 
by several seed companies and 10,900,000 
pounds of seed were harvested—4,400,000 
pounds of yellow mustard, 1,100,000 pounds 
of the Oriental variety, and 5,400,000 pounds 
of the brown variety. The yield of yellow 
mustard was disappointing, only 175 pounds 
per acre compared with 450 pounds per acre 
of each of the other two varieties. 

The demand for mustard seed in 1947 was 
greater than the supply, and the seed com- 
panies put all customers on quotas, with the 
result that some Canadian jobbers received 
less than their requirements. Many doubled 


their orders for the 1948 crop to ensure them. 
selves sufficient supplies in the event of an. 
other shortage. 

In 1948, more than 30,000 acres were con. 
tracted for, and the yield increased enop. 
mously to an average of 700 pounds of cleaned 
seed per acre for a total production of 21,000,. 
000 pounds. In contrast with 1947, the yielg 
was fairly uniform for all varieties. All byt 
about 7,500 acres was of the yellow variety, 

Owing to a large surplus of mustard-seeq 
stocks on hand from the bumper Crop of 
1948, the acreage contracted in 1949 decline 
severely. Only one seed company contracted 
for any acreage in 1949—about 4,000 acres, 
The average yield is estimated unofficially at 
about 500 pounds of cleaned seed per acre, 
all of yellow variety. 

The carry-over from the 1948 crop probably 
is about 10,000,000 pounds. Added to that 
will be the 1949 production of about 2,000,000 
pounds. The potential export surplus prob. 
ably is 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds, includ. 
ing 2,000,000 pounds of the brown variety 
grown for British jobbers in 1948 which could 
not be shipped because of British trade re. 
strictions. It is possible that an attempt 
will be made to sell this seed to the United 
States, which may be Canada’s only export 
market for mustard seed. 

An unofficial tally by the Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics indicates that exports of mus. 
tard seed during 1948 totaled 6,102,590 
pounds, of which 3,848,890 pounds went to 
the United States and 2,253,700 pounds to the 
United Kingdom. In the first 5 months of 
1949 exports of mustard seed from Canada 
amounted to 842,320 pounds, all to the United 
States. It is reported that recent orders for 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds from the 1948 
crop will begin to move shortly to eastern 
United States firms. 

No information has been received on the 
price for the 1949 crop. In 1948 farmers re- 
ceived 9 cents per pound for yellow mustard 
seed and 6 cents for brown. 


CUBAN GINGER-RooT PRODUCTION 
DECLINING 


Owing largely to decreased demand from 
the United States and Canada, Cuban pro- 
duction of ginger root in 1948 declined to 
about 100,000 pounds—only one-fifth of the 
1947 production. The 1949 production hinges 
largely on demand from the United States. 
Potential Cuban production in 1949 from old 
unharvested fields is estimated at 1,400,000 
pounds and from new 1949 plantings at 300,- 
006 pounds. 

No ginger root in sirup was produced in 
1948 or in the first half of 1949. 

Cuban exports of fresh ginger root and 
of root in sirup in 1948 (entirely to the United 
States) declined to 84,000 and 46,000 pounds, 
or 37 and 24 percent, respectively, of exports 
in 1947. The value of 1948 exports was the 
lowest since 1942. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1949 con- 
sisted of 46,000 pounds of fresh ginger root 
valued at about $1,000. 

Preliminary ships’ manifest data indicate 
that exports during the second quarter of 
1949 amounted to only 30,569 pounds of 
fresh root and that none was exported in 
sirup. 

A world-known refreshment manufacturer 
has shown interest in large quantities of 
Cuban dehyrdated ginger root, but no one in 
Cuba has thus far been induced to install a 
dehydrating plant. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, CUBA 


The 1949 Cuban sugar-grinding season got 
off to a late start in January, following hurri- 
canes, floods, and a severe drought which 
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started in the preceding fall, but the season 
ended 2 months earlier than last year largely 
because of a cane shortage. 

sugar production totaled 5,763,000 short 
tons, or 14 percent less than the 1948 record 
output of 6,675,000 tons. Blackstrap output 
approximated 300,000,000 gallons against the 
1948 record of 341,000,000 gallons. 

Cuban exports of sugar in the first 5 
months of 1949 amounted to 1,730,441 long 
spanish tons, a decline of 36 percent from 
2,685,698 tons in the like period of 1948. 

Cuban molasses and sirup exports in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled 134,100,000 gal- 
lons or about 5 percent less than the first 
half of 1948 when 140,996,536 gallons were 
exported. 


SucaR SITUATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The area in Czechoslovakia planted to sugar 

peets in 1949 is officially reported at 501,613 
acres. ‘This exceeds the preceding year’s 
area by more than 46,949 acres, or 10 percent, 
and is the largest area planted since about 
930. 
This increase in planting is in accordance 
with the Government’s later plans to divert 
a larger amount of the land formerly used 
for bread grains into sugar beets and other 
intensively cultivated crops. 

Estimated total sugar production from the 
1949 beet crop is 715,000 tons, raw value, or 
about 644,000 metric tons of refined sugar. 

Domestic requirements under the present 
ration system were estimated at about 370,- 
000 tons, refined sugar. If this is correct, 
and the present ration is continued, Czecho- 
slovakia may have about 275,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar for export from this year’s crop. 


CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine centrifugal sugar production, 
1948-49 crop, reached 714,800 short tons by 
July 10, 1949, at which time only four cen- 
trals on Negros were still grinding. Actual 
production of the 1948-49 crop is expected to 
be about 723,359 short tons of sugar. 

Exports of centrifugal sugar to the United 
States from the 1948-49 crop are expected 
to be about 500,000 short tons. Known ship- 
ments on July 28 were 493,920 tons. 

Domestic disappearance of sugar in 1949 
continues to be estimated at about 200,000 
short tons, with some indications that it 
may be slightly higher. 


Vegetables and Products 


POTATO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuban imports of edible Irish potatoes in 
1948, nearly all from the United States, to- 
taled about 79,000,000 pounds, 28 percent less 
than in 1947 but still 44 percent above annual 
average imports in prewar years. Imports of 
seed potatoes, amounting to about 35,000,000 
pounds, were 52 percent larger than imports 
in 1947. Canada supplied more than three- 
fifths of the seed-potato imports and the 
United States the remainder. 

As a result of the record-breaking 1948-49 
Cuban crop of edible Irish potatoes (205,000,- 
000 pounds) and the lack of coordination in 
marketing the “red” variety harvested early 
in 1949, Cuban outlets were glutted most of 
the season and prices sank to low, unre- 
munerative levels. In April 1949, when 
saturation appeared imminent, the Potato 
Growers’ Association put into operation a co- 
Operative marketing scheme which greatly 
aided growers. On July 13, there were still 
17,000,000 pounds of potatoes in stock which, 
however, probably were moved by July 31, 
before United States potatoes entered at sea- 
sonally reduced duties. 

In the years ahead, Cuban potato growers 
will attempt to produce as much of the coun- 
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try’s rquirements as possible, although the 
Association consistently has advocated pro- 
ducing only as much as Cuba’s international 
commitments permit. Time and again the 
Association has proposed that ‘“white’’- 
potato-seed imports for the “second” crop 
each year be limited by decree, and that such 
seed as does reach Cuba be apportioned 
among growers in accordance with average 
production in given past years. The Govern- 
ment has never heeded such proposals, but 
appears to favor intensification of produc- 
tion as a means of diversifying Cuba’s 
agriculture. 

Cuba probably will continue to import 
from the United States most of its require- 
ments of “red” seed potatoes and of edible 
potatoes; and from Canada most of its re- 
quirements of “white” seed. It is likely that 
Canada will make a strong bid for some of 
the Cuban edible-potato trade. 

The Cuban 1949-50 Irish-potato crop may 
be smaller than the 1948-49 crop, because 
many growers lost money or merely broke 
even, and because Cuban purchasing power 
appears to be decreasing. 


General Products 


DIAMOND-PRODUCTION PROSPECTS, BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


It is anticipated that the production of 
diamonds, including a good percentage of 
industrials, will be increased in British East 
Africa in the near future. Determination 
of the actual richness of the Kimberlite pipe 
at the recently discovered Williamson Mine 
will clarify the prospects; it is now estimated 
that it will be eight times that of the Kim- 
berley Mines in South Africa. 

Present indications are that the surface 
deposits being worked at the Williamson 
Mine are sufficiently extensive to permit 
many years of operation and at even greater 
levels than at present. 

It also is expected that the completion of 
the branch railway to this mine will over- 
come many of the difficulties in connection 
with pilfering and illicit dealing in the pre- 
cious stones. The volume of vehicular traffic 
now required necessitates a private police 
force of 200 to reduce thefts. 


MANUFACTURE OF BOWLING BALLS OF 
PLASTICS, AUSTRALIA 


Bowling balls, molded of phenol-formal- 
dehyde plastics, have been developed in 
Australia, states the British press. The proc- 
ess required exhaustive experiments to at- 
tain the required thickness and solid weight. 

Prior to 1918 these balls were fashioned 
from lignum-vitae; but later hard rubber 
and ebonite came into use because wood had 
the disadvantages of shrinking, warping, and 
cracking. 

Australian experiments with a one-stage 
phenolic powder and a specially developed 
molding technique resulted in a homogene- 
ous ball, solid, without internal variations, 
less affected by changes in temperature than 
other materials, and with the required true 
bias. To do this, the manufacturer had to 
turn what was once a craft into a science. 
Standard machines were not available, and 
precision and accuracy were the essence of 
successful production. At first the process 
was involved and production slow, but the 
introduction of radio-frequency heating ap- 
plied to the molding plastics reduced the 
molding time to minutes. To produce a 
uniform product it is necessary to weigh the 
exact amount of powder used in each ball; 
this requirement is so precise that scales 
must be checked frequently and with great 
care. Owing to variations in standards of 
size and weight of balls in the various im- 


porting countries, seven sizes are made so 
as to meet all requirements. 

At present the plant is producing 80,000 
balls annually, but the demand is still in 
excess of the supply and expansion is con- 
templated. 


CEMENT-PRUDUCTION CosTs REDUCED, 
HUNGARY 


Research conducted by the Geological 
Institute of one of Hungary’s universities, 
has revealed that the addition of 30 percent 
of volcanic tuff to ordinary portland cement 
reduces the cost of production and provides 
faster and better under-water binding 
qualities. 


WALLBOARD AND INSULATING MATERIAL 
EXPERIMENTS, IRELAND 


Experiments on the production of wall- 
board and insulating materials from peat 
byproducts are being conducted at the re- 
search station at Newbridge, Ireland. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NORWAY 


During 1948, improvements were made on 
three Norwegian cement plants, and modern 
United States equipment was purchased to 
increase efficiency. 

Cement production rose from 472,612 
metric tons in 1947 to 526,187 metric tons in 
1948, and exports rose from 817 metric tons 
in 1947 to 21,562 metric tons in 1948. 


CEMENT CONTRACT AWARDED, PANAMA 


A contract was awarded to one of Panama’s 
cement plants to furnish 40,000 barrels of 
standard portland cement to the Panama 
Canal at a cost of $160,000. This contract 
brought to approximately $500,000 the 
amount of purchases made by the Canal in 
the Republic of Panama during May and 
June. 


INCREASED CEMENT PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


One of the Philippine Government-owned 
cement plants has completed its new mill, 
which will double the company’s total capac- 
ity to 20,000 bags of cement per day. In 
as much as the new plant is still operating 
on a “trial-run” basis, and the old plant has 
been receiving some much-needed repairs, 
capacity production has not yet been reached. 
The price of cement was reduced by about 
15 percent July 1, 1949. 


HAND Toot INpustTRY, SPAIN 


Total output of artisans’ hand tools in 
Spain is estimated by the trade to be about 
20,000 metric tons a year. 

Spain’s hand-tool industry was sufficiently 
important even before the Spanish civil 
war (1936-39) to supply most of the home 
requirements for standard tools. Many fac- 
tories have since expanded, and new factories 
have been established. 

Some import requirements still exist, how- 
ever, for certain tools such as hacksaws, 
fretwork saws, files and rasns, threading 
tools, adjustable wrenches, braces and bits, 
plane blades, and drills. Imported supplies 
are obtained principally from Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and Switzerland. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


As a result of the shortage of electric 
power early in 1949, production of cement 
in Switzerland diminished, although not 
to the extent of the comparable period in 
1948, when production had to be supple- 
mented by imports. 
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Imports of portland cement dropped from 
12,225 tons in the first half of 1948 to 28 


tons in the first half of 1949. Principal 
countries of origin are France, Germany, 
and Belgium. 

It is estimated that Switzerland will con- 
sume 900,000 tons of cement in 1949, com- 
pared with 1,000,000 in 1948, making im- 
ports negligible. Normally, Switzerland is 
considered self-sufficient in its cement 
requirements. 


PLASTICS PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN 
a: kk. 


Molded plastics faucets are reported to be 
available in Great Britain. They are said 
to have high resistance to the effect of cold 
and hot water, corrosive liquids, and the 
formation of deposits on the internal sur- 
faces. The faucets are said to be dismantled 
easily for cleaning without special tools. 

An improved telephone index, which is 
simple to operate, has been developed by the 
British plastics industry. An indicator is 
moved to the desired index letter and when 
the release is pressed the unit opens to show 
the card selected, which is easily withdrawn 
for additional entries. 

The British also display a fireman’s hel- 
met manufactured of laminated plastics ma- 
terial by a special molding technique. It is 
stated that the helmet strongly resists heat 
and flames, is a nonconductor of electricity, 
and gives protection from falling debris and 
glass splinters. 

Plastics are reported to be entering the 
musical-instrument field. Great Britain has 
a saxophone on the market, the main body 
of which is assembled from three moldings 
injected on a 22-ounce machine, states the 
foreign press. Also shown is a harmonica 
consisting of two body halves molded in cel- 
lulose acetate and a polystrene reed unit 
molded in one piece complete with individ- 
ual reeds, affording a range of 14 notes. 

Domestic ware is receiving concerted at- 
tention by the British plastics industry. It 
is well known that acrylic sheet produces 
products resistant to shattering when 
dropped. Special blowing and molding tech- 
niques make it possible to produce “glasses” 
and related items having the crystal-clear 
properties of high-grade glass. British pro- 
ducers have found wine glasses of attractive 
design a popular item; another well-liked 
item is a teacup, shaped like a glass, which 
is placed in a handled holder molded from 
urea plastics which permits the addition of 
color variations. 


PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS, YUGOSLAVIA 


A prefabricated building which requires 
little skilled labor is being manufactured 
by a Yugoslav factory. The outside walls are 
constructed of blocks made from cinders 
sprayed with ground stone and cement. 
This method requires only one-third the ma- 
terials used in brick construction. The parti- 
tion walls are made of corn stalks and shav- 
ings mixed with gypsum and surfaced with 
plates made of gypsum and reed grass. In- 
stead of a foundation, sheets of corn stalks 
are used under the floor. 

Savings in building costs are estimated to 
be 10.4 percent for a three-room apartment 
and 23.5 percent for a two-room apartment. 
Although the first experimental building re- 
quired 3 months to construct, the time has 
now been reduced to 3 weeks. 


Iron aud Steel 


STEEL IMPORTS, INDIA 


The trade in Bombay is of the opinion 
that the Government of India will shortly 
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raise its permissible annual imports of steel 
on both Government and private account to 
about 500,000 tons. Of this amount, it is 
expected that about 150,000 tons will come 
from the United States. 

Much of the steel shipped from the United 
States to India is purchased by a Govern- 
ment purchasing mission. Although this 
method of buying bypasses the Indian agents 
of United States steel exporters, the compara- 
tively high level of imports is expected to al- 
low a reasonable amount of steel to continue 
to flow through private commercial channels. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WESTERN EUROPEAN 
STEEL CARTEL 


The possibility of establishing a Western 
European steel cartel has recently been dis- 
cussed. It is largely through endeavors on 
the part of the French that the question of 
the desirability of such an arrangement has 
been raised. Present high levels of produc- 
tion of the French steel industry, together 
with difficulties experienced in domestic 
sales, are making the industry more con- 
scious of the need for an export market. 
The French effort appears to have two goals: 
(1) To fix for years to come the steel output 
of the Ruhr; and (2) to organize a diviison 
of markets. 

At the London Economic Conference of the 
Pan-European Movement, France made a pro- 
posal embodying the above two points. The 
French effort is regarded as a constructive 
plan to regulate sales and aims at removing 
the present tension between the German and 
French mining and steel industries. 


Leather and 
Products 


CUBA’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Cuban demand for vegetable- and chrome- 
tanned sole, side, and patent leather, as well 
as buckskin, is supplied almost entirely by 
domestic tanneries. Other types of leathers 
must be imported. Entire sheepskins in nat- 
ural finish and colors and entire calfskins are 
the most important imports. 

The shoe industry utilizes about 90 percent 
of the locally produced and imported leathers; 
the remaining 10 percent is used by producers 
of luggage, handbags, saddlery, harness, and 
pocket accessories and novelties. 

Exports of leather in the second quarter of 
1949 amounted to 3,244 kilograms; leather 
left-overs, 232,458 kilograms; and Habana 
packer hides, 2,246,311 kilograms. 


TRENDS IN BELGIUM’S PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Approximately 700,000 pairs of leather shoes 
(including those with crepe or rubber soles) 
were produced in Belgium in the first quar- 
ter of 1949, as compared with 565,000 pairs in 
the final quarter of 1948 and approximately 
650,000 in the first quarter of 1948. Output 
increased because of the considerable de- 
crease in imports since the beginning of 1948. 
Demand has generally been for medium- 
and low-priced shoes. 

Exports of shoes and slippers in the period 
January-March 1949 amounted to 54 metric 
tons, valued at 16,745,000 francs, compared 
with 73 tons, valued at 21,704,000 francs, in 
the like period of 1948. Belgium also ex- 
ported 2 tons of fancy leather goods in the 
January-March period, the largest share go- 
ing to Netherlands and smaller amounts to 
other countries. 

Belgium imports of shoes of all kinds from 
all countries continued to decrease during the 
3-month period, when 211 metric tons of 


shoes and slippers, valued at 30,288,000 francs, 
were imported. In the corresponding periog 
of 1948, imports amounted to 349 tons, valueg 
at 53,399,000 francs. 

The Belgium market for fancy leather goods 
contined to be saturated in the first quarter 
of 1949 because of large imports formerly re. 
ceived from the United Kingdom. Only 9 
tons of fancy leather goods were imported, 
mostly from the United Kingdom, because, 
the trade has estimated, Belgian tourists 
purchased some 500,000 fancy leather goods 
items in France, which normally would haye 
been bought in Belgium. Black calf igs g 
popular leather for some of these items, such 
as handbags and billfolds. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


Controls on the sale of all leathers to con. 
sumers were removed in Finland as of June], 
1949; however, restrictions were retained on 
prices, imports, and domestic production, 
Upper leather is distributed to the trade by 
the Ministry of Supply, but only prices are 
controlled on sole leather and leather 
articles. 

The leather industries will follow the pro. 
gram of the Ministry of Supply for the period 
April 1949 to March 1950. Domestic hides 
and skins, suitable for uppers, will be divided 
among manufacturers on a quota basis, 
However, imported hides and skins are more 
readily available. 

Prices of leather have increased 10 to 15 
percent because of an average rise of 50 per- 
cent in domestically produced hides and 
skins. Although domestic-hide prices have 
been made more nearly comparable with 
prices on imports, they are still lower. 

Under the terms of a Finnish-French trade 
agreement covering the period from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, a quota of 100,000,000 
francs has been set for kid-leather purchases 
from France. A minor quantity of sheep- 
skin lining leather may also be included, 
This will not infringe upon the Finnish do- 
mestic industry which does not produce up- 
per leather from kidskin but uses kidskin 
only for portfolios and other articles 

The Finnish-Dutch trade agreement pro- 
vides for the purchase of technical leather 
and belting valued at 200,000 guilders and of 
artificial and synthetic leather valued at 100,- 
000 guilders. Other agreements have been 
made under which Finland will receive 
200,000 kilograms of kidskins from India, 
salted sheepskins valued at £105,000 from Ice- 
land, 1,500,000 kilograms of hides and skins 
from Uruguay, and hides valued at $900,000 
from Brazil. 


SHARKSKINS USED IN HANDBAGS; TANNING 
MATERIALS SCARCE, KOREA 


A total of 14,612 metric tons of shark were 
caught in Korean waters in 1948. Some of 
their hides have been tanned for use in hand- 
bags. 

An acute shortage of tanning materials 
exists in Korea as a result of the war. Im- 
ports of catechu, lactic acid, quebracho, 
wattle bark, myrabalum, logwood extract, 
borax, liver oil, wool, grease (degras), and 
dyes are needed. 


GREECE'S TRADE 


Greek exports of raw sheep, lamb, goat, 
and kid skins during 1948 totaled 1,977 met- 
ric tons compared with 893 in 1947 and an 
annual average of 3,000 tons before the last 
war. The chief buyers during 1948 were: 
Italy, 1,127 tons; France, 228 tons; Sweden, 
218 tons; and Czechoslovakia, 217 tons. The 
United States took 123 tons in that year. 

In 1948, Greece imported 2,620 metric tons 
of raw hides and skinds compared with 2,534 
in 1947. Prewar imports averaged 5,590 tons 
yearly. India, with 766 tons, and Argentina, 
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with 505 tons, were the largest suppliers. The 
United States furnished 87 tons in 1948. 
Imports of raw hides and skins in the first 
g months of 1949 were valued at $4,400,000. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIA’S INDUSTRY 


The Austrian agricultural machine and 
equipment industry is faced with grave diffi- 
culties, as domestic and export orders fell 
off at an alarming rate late in May. Ab- 
normally large stocks in manufacturer's 
hands moved slowly despite price reductions. 
Further adverse developments were expected 
as a result of probable increases in prices 
of raw materials, because of a new wage- 
price agreement. 


NEED FOR CERTAIN EQUIPMENT, BOLIVIA 


A variety of agricultural machinery valued 
at $385,000 (U. S. currency) is estimated to 
be needed for an agricultural project being 
promoted by a citizen of Bolivia. This equip- 
ment will be used for the rice, meat, and 
timber phases of the project. 

A total of $241,000 of the cost is expected 
to be raised in the country. It is hoped that 
the balance can be financed by term pay- 
ments over a 5-year period. 

It is reported that Bolivian legislation 
guarantees the granting of sufficient foreign 
exchange to take care of interest and amorti- 
zation payments on capital invested in ap- 
proved developmental projects of this kind. 

The rice, meat, and most of the timber 
produced on this project are expected to be 
sold in the domestic market. 


QUOTA FOR IMPORTS OF TRACTORS AND ParTS, 
EGYPT 


A quota of $1,000,000 for the import of 
tractors and parts was established by the 
Egyptian import-control authority following 
the reassessing of Egypt’s dollar position dur- 
ing the first week in May. This quota was 
immediately available for the issuance of 
dollar import licenses. 


Steps TAKEN To UTILIZE MACHINERY IN 
AGRICULTURE, THAILAND 


Studies and programs are being prepared 
in Thailand for the introduction of farm 
machinery in connection with improvement 
in rice cultivation and experiments with 
diversified crops. 

This is the outcome of rural economy 
Studies covering a 3-month period made by 
a United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization Mission composed of six agricul- 
tural experts who arrived in Thailand on 
January 3, 1948. Their findings, together 
with 128 recommendations, offer a basis for 
Thai agricultural policy for years to come 

The work of the mission was well received 
by the Thai Government, and it is taking 
measures to implement the suggestions made. 


TUNISIA’S IMPORTS 


Farm machinery and tractors weighing 
6,921 metric tons and valued at 648,948,000 
francs were imported into Tunisia during 
1948. Of this quantity, 4,963 metric tons 
valued at 381,382,000 francs came from the 
United States. (One franc=US80.004673 at 
Official rate used during most of 1948.) 


EQUIPMENT IN HUNGARY 


The first modern tractor having a 50-horse- 
power Diesel engine has been completed by 
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the Hofherr & Schrantz factory in Hungary. 
The tractor has six forward gears (three for 
plowing and three for drawing), and two 
reverse. Its maximum hauling speed is 20 
kilometers per hour. In average soil, the 
tractor can plow approximately 1 cadastral 
yoke (1.42 acres) to a depth of 20 cm. in an 
hour. In harder soil, it can plow only 1 Hun- 
garian yoke (1.07 acres) per hour. The trac- 
tor is equipped with rubber tires and weighs 
3,200 kilograms. 

Government tractor stations were equipped 
with 142 new tractors during May this year. 
These will be used to power threshing ma- 
chines. A total of 55 new threshing machines 
were also supplied to the stations. 

Other agricultural machines ready for farm 
operations include 170 new disc harrows, 70 
new selectors, 150 new plows, and 450 new 
planting and seeding machines. A total of 34 
large trucks will accelerate the gathering of 
the crops. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


ARRIVAL OF MACHINE TOOLS IN AUSTRIA 
From U. S. 


A shipment of approximately 25 machine 
tools recently arrived at a plant in Deuchen- 
dorf, Styria, Austria, from the United States. 
Included were special lathes, presses, and 
horizontal milling machines. 


AUSTRIA PLANNING To USE DITCHER OF 
U. S. MANUFACTURE 


A ditcher of United States manufacture 
was demonstrated at Uaalfelden, Salzburg, to 
the Chief Drainage Engineer for Austria and 
to the drainage engineers for the various 
Laender. The engineers were greatly im- 
pressed by this type of machine, hitherto 
unknown in Austria, and planned to request 
two of them under the 1949-50 ERP Program 
to speed up drainage projects. 


NEW ELECTROLYTIC TINNING LINE OPER- 
ATING IN CANADIAN MILL 


A continuous electrolytic tinning line pur- 
chased from a United States firm has been 
installed and put into operation in a Cana- 
dian mill. It is the first such installation 
in Canada and has a daily capacity of 300 
tons. 

The tinning line is approximately 350 feet 
in over-all length and has a maximum-width 
capacity for 36-inch strip. A feature of the 
mill is the ingenious use of the photoelectric- 
eye principle by which sheets with flaws are 
discovered and automatically separated from 
the perfect sheets. 

One of the advantages of the electrolytic 
method of tinning is that it applies a thinner 
coat of tin more evenly than the hot dip 
method. As a result, less tin is used and 
yet produces a more uniform and satisfactory 
product. This mill could provide an annual 
source of supply for the production of 750,- 
000,000 cans. 


STEEL PLANT INSTALLED IN TAIWAN, CHINA 


A large steel plant is being installed at 
Kaohsiung, Taiwan, China, by the National 
Resources Commission. Equipment for the 
plant includes a 2,000-horsepower dynamo. 
Some equipment was purchased from the 
United States. 


O1mL COMPANY PURCHASES DRILLS, 
HUNGARY 


Oil-drilling equipment has been purchased 
by the Hungarian American Oil Co. in Hun- 


gary from the Soviet Union and will be used 
to replace present obsolete equipment. The 
first drill is reported to have arrived. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION 


The production of 45,418 metric tons of 
marine internal-combustion engines in 
Japan during 1949 has been forecast. Pro- 
duction of 2,800 metric tons of steam tur- 
bines and 4,214 metric tons of steam boilers 
is also expected. 

During 1948, production totaled 3,703 
metric tons of steam boilers, 712 metric tons 
of steam turbines, and 30,000 metric tons of 
marine internal-combustion engines. 


TUNISIA’S IMPORTS 


Machinery (other than farm and electri- 
cal) imported into Tunisia during 1948 
amounted to 9,253 metric tons and was 
valued at 1,305,632,000 francs. Of this quan- 
tity, 4,604 metric tons, valued at 478,115,000 
francs, came from the United States (One 
franc = US$0.004673 at official rate used dur- 
ing most of 1948.) 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CEYLON THEATERS FEAR CUT IN UNITED 
STATES FILM IMPORTS 


Theater interests in Ceylon have expressed 
fear that United States film imports will be 
cut as a result of the decision made at the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers Confer- 
ence to curtail dollar imports, states the 
Ceylonese press. The total value of United 
States film imports to the island amounted 
to nearly 697,000 rupees ($231,000), and the 
value of United Kingdom films amounted to 
only 259,436 rupees ($78,000). 

One exhibitor has stated that cinema is 
the cheapest form of entertainment avail- 
able to the community, that 90 percent of 
the English-language films shown in Ceylon 
are American, and that England alone can- 
not supply the demand if American films 
are shut out. 


REGULATIONS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


New regulations governing motion pictures 
in the Dominican Republic were published 
on July 11, 1949, under the authority of law 
No. 1951 of March 7, 1949. The new regula- 
tions apply to the amusement industry 
throughout the country and supersede mu- 
nicipal ordinances. 

All motion-picture films in foreign lan- 
guages now must carry subtitles in Spanish. 
An exception is made in the case of operas 
and similar subjects, when a summary of the 
plot may be substituted. The regulatory 
body (Comisién Nacional de Espectaculos 
Publicos y Radiofonia) must examine all mo- 
tion-picture films imported. The importer 
must make the film available to the commit- 
tee at least 10 days in advance of public exhi- 
bition. Any advertising material must be 
submitted at least 24 hours before it is dis- 
played. 

Motion-picture films which “‘tend to spread 
ideas or doctrines . . . contrary to the con- 
stitutional regime” are prohibited, as well as 
films ‘“‘which contribute in any exaggerated 
or deceptive way toward misinterpretation of 
the habits and customs of other countries 
which are in good relations with the Domin- 
ican Republic”. 


Other regulations forbid smoking in thea- 
ters; the wearing of hats; and the sale of 
more tickets than the capacity of the thea- 
ter. All employees of the theater in contact 
with the public must wear uniforms, and a 
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patron who removes his coat while in a 
theater may be expelled. 


MOTION-PIcTURE COMMISSION’ ESTAB- 
LISHED IN FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITO- 
RIES 


A Motion Picture Commission has been 
established in Oversea Territories by an order 
of May 19, 1949, published in the French 
Journal Officiel on May 13-14. 

This commission has been created by the 
Minister of Oversea Territories to evaluate 
the scope and significance of the motion pic- 
tures as a medium for education, information, 
and other general aspects of life in the Over- 
seas Territories of France. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 16-MM. 
Fitms To BE HELD IN ITALY 


The Organization for Cultural Motion 
Pictures of Brescia, Italy, is holding an in- 
ternational exhibition of 16-mm. Motion 
pictures, at Gardone Riviera, from Septem- 
ber 1 to 11, 1949. The purpose is to show 
the progress of 16-mm. motion pictures in 
Italy and throughout the world and to point 
out the contribution which they have made 
in social, educational, artistic, industrial, 
and commercial fields. 

The exhibition is open to Italian and for- 
eign industrial, technical, commercial, or 
amateur entrants, as individuals, through 
associations, or through government agen- 
cies. Foreign and Italian films with scripts 
and scientific, education, and tourist films 
in color and black and white are being shown. 
An exhibition of printing, developing, and 
projection machinery for 16-mm. film is be- 
ing held in the rooms of the Villa Alba. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


EXPORTS OF OURICURY WAX, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of ouricury wax in the first 
quarter of 1949 dropped to 251 metric tons, 
valued at $344,500, from 466 tons ($562,000) 
in the corresponding period of 1948, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Ministry of Finance. 
The United States took almost the entire 
amount. 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS OF COPAL AND 
Kauri Gums 


Imports of copal and kauri gums into the 
Netherlands in 1948 dropped to 515 metric 
tons from 670 tons in 1947. The value of 
1948 imports was 493,000 guilders (1 guil- 
der— $0.38, United States currency.) 


SOURCES OF SWITZERLAND’S IMPORTS OF 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


Before the war, Switzerland’s imports of 
turpentine came principally from Spain, 
Portugal, and France. During the war, 
Portugal became the most important sup- 
plier and has maintained that position; the 
United States ranks second. 

Portugal is also the principal source of 
Swiss imports of rosin. 





Swiss watches will be made in a Petropolis 
(Brazil) factory by the Fabrica Suica de 
Reldégios (Swiss Watch Factory), which has a 
capital of about 3,000,000 zeiros ($150,000). 
While much of the capital is Brazilian, Swiss 
technicians will oversee the work. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


ANTIMONY PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Star Metal Refinery, the only anti- 
mony-refining plant in India, suspended op- 
erations in February and March because of 
insufficient raw materials, resulting in an 
output of less than 10 tons during the first 
quarter. Stocks at the end of March were 
about 56 tons, of which 36 tons had been set 
apart for the North Western Railway in Pak- 
istan. 

Because of large imports, the demand in 
India for domestic refined antimony is small. 
The Bombay refinery is importing small sup- 
plies of antimony ore from Bolivia through 
a New York firm, in place of supplies pre- 
viously obtained from Chitral in West Pak- 
istan. 


INDONESIAN TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of tin in concentrates in In- 
donesia during the second quarter of 1949 
totaled 7,840 long tons, an increase of 889 
tons over the preceding quarter. This 
brought the total output for the first half 
of the year to 14,791 tons as compared with 
the 14,025 tons in the first half of 1948. 

During the second quarter, the Banka Tin 
Mining Co., at Banka, and 18 small mines 
operated by private contractors produced 
4,593 tons, operating 10 dredges and working 
35 locations. The Billiton Joint Mining Co., 
operating 22 hydraulic dredges and 14 other 
dredges, produced 2,469 tons. Production at 
the Singkep locations accounted for 778 tons. 

Virtually all of the Indonesian tin pro- 
duction was exported during the second 
quarter. The United States purchased 21 
percent and the Netherlands took 79 percent. 


REDUCTION IN MEXICAN TIN-PLATE 
IMPORTS 


Mexican imports of United States tin plate 
are expected to fall off sharply during the 
last part of 1949, despite the eased supply 
situation and relaxed export controls in the 
United States. The major reasons cited are: 
an overstocked situation on the part of many 
tin-plate users, a slackening in business in 
the packing industry, the high cost of im- 
ported tin plate, increased output by Mex- 
ico’s producer of tin plate, and higher im- 
port duties. 


CHROME PRODUCTION, SIERRA LEONE 


Chrome-ore production in Sierra Leone de- 
clined sharply in 1948, to 7,761 metric tons 
from 16,504 tons in 1947. Exports dropped 
from 22,687 tons in 1947 to only 8,411 tons 
in 1948. 

The decline in chrome-ore output was at- 
tributed primarily to the gradual replace- 
ment of equipment worn out by excessive use 
during the war. Transportation of the ore 
from the deposits, which are 300 to 350 miles 
inland, is a major problem and accounts in 
some measure for the reduced exports. The 
railroad, which moves the ore, continues to 
operate under great handicaps, and until 
adequate roads are constructed exportation 
of the ore will be restricted. 


ZINC DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


Exports of zinc ores from Sweden during 
1948 were about 2,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year, totaling 74,686 metric tons. 
Swedish ores normally are exported to Bel- 
gium and Norway for processing. The latter 
country in return supplies Sweden with more 
than 50 percent of its refined-zinc require- 
ments. Sweden did smelt its ores as an 
emergency measure during the war, but the 
practice was discontinued in 1946. 


Zinc-metal imports in 1948 were about the 
same as in 1947, totaling 19,797 tons. Ip. 
ports in the first 4 months of 1949 totaleg 
8,138 tons, indicating an increase over the 
1948 rate. These imports came principally 
from Norway, Belgium, and Poland. Sweden's 
requirements have been adequately met by 
these countries, and no obstacles to cop. 
tinued shipments are expected. In addition 
to slab zinc, Sweden imported 3,341 tons of 
zinc sheets in 1948 and 1,068 tons in the 
first 4 months of 1949, principally from Po. 
land and Belgium. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


A 16-percent decline occurred in Switzer. 
land’s net exports of aluminum and alumi. 
num products during the first 6 months of 
1949, compared with exports in the same 
period of 1948. Although the level of ex. 
ports, at 8,882 metric tons, was only slightly 
lower than that of 1948, imports increased 
by 669 tons and totaled 4,687 metric tons, 

The aluminum industry in Switzerland, 
like many other Swiss industries, is faceq 
with export problems. The Swiss franc js 
considered a hard currency, and aluminum 
products are classed as “less-essential” in 
many countries. 

Estimated production of aluminum ip 
Switzerland during the first half of 1949 was 
from 8,000 to 9,000 metric tons, compared 
with 22,000 tons (preliminary) in the entire 
year 1948. Although raw materials were 
available in desired quantities, production 
was hampered by the seasonal shortage of 
electric power early in the year. The main 
production period usually runs from June 
to September. The plant at Chippis was 
productive during the entire half year, but 
the plant at Martigny was unable to start 
operations until April. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


KYANITE AND MAGNESITE, INDIA 


Mining and movements of Kyanite ores in 
India were retarded during the first quarter 
of 1949, because of inadequate rail transpor- 
tation, shortage of gasoline, and the delayed 
issuance of export quotas and licenses. 

In February, pending finalization of desti- 
national quotas, the Government of India 
allotted a provisional export quota of 6,500 
tons of kyanite ore for immediate distribu- 
tion among eligible exporters. Of this quota, 
4,000 tons was assigned to hard-currency 
countries and 2,500 tons to soft-currency 
countries. 

Exports of kyanite during the first quarter, 
totaling 2,348 long tons, were 2,061 tons less 
than in the last quarter of 1948. Exports in- 
creased slightly during the second quarter, 
however, reaching 3,038 tons. Of the 5,386 
tons shipped during the first half, the United 
States took 2,081 tons; the United Kingdom, 
1,548 tons; Belgium, 892 tons; Germany, 800 
tons; Italy, 50 tons; Netherlands, 10 tons; 
Egypt, 5 tons. 

Exports of magnesite from the Madras dis- 
trict during the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
5,161 long tons valued at 245,877 rupees (1 
rupee = $0.30 U. S. currency). Shipments by 
country were as follows: United Kingdom, 
4,216 tons; United States, 625 tons; Nether- 
lands, 200 tons; Sweden, 100 tons; and Aus- 
tralia, 20 tons. 

According to the Government of India, 
Japan has agreed to buy a substantial ton- 
nage of magnesite from India under the trade 
agreement concluded between India and 
SCAP in Japan last year. 
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Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
PRICES, TUNISIA 


Production of edible olive oil in Tunisia in 
the 1949-50 crop year (beginning in Novem- 
per) is estimated at approximately 175,000 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). 
such a production would be nearly 80 percent 
greater than output in the 1948-49 season and 
would be the highest since 1939-40. The 
estimate assumes, however, that there will 
be no developments that may adversely affect 
the olive crop before harvest. 

During the 1948-49 season, 42,000 tons of 
edible olive oil were produced. This quantity 
adequately covered domestic requirements, 
which range from 25,000 to 30,000 tons an- 
nually, and olive-oil rationing was discon- 
tinued in April. Exports, however, have been 
disappointing. From November 1, 1948, 
through July 12, 1949, only 3,000 tons of 
edible olive oil were exported, and Govern- 
ment sources estimate that as of mid-July an 
exportable surplus of about 7,000 tons still 
remained. In view of the fact that the ex- 
portable surplus in the approaching season 
may total 50,000 tons, plus the carry-over 
from the last crop, there is much concern on 
the part of growers, dealers, and Government 
officials regarding possible markets. 

The export price, which was fixed at $100 
per 100 kilograms (1  kilogram=2,2046 
pounds) in December 1948, was found too 
high by prospective United States buyers and 
was reduced. As of July 13, the most impor- 
tant export blend, known as ‘“‘Riviera’’ type, 
consisting of 70 percent refined oil and 30 
percent virgin olive oil, acidity below 1 per- 
cent, intermediate in quality between the 
“extra” and “surfine” grades, was offered 
at $79 per 100 kilograms, f. 0. b. Tunisian port, 
reported the United States Consulate General 
in Tunis. 


VEGETABLE-Or1L SITUATION, URUGUAY 


Uruguay's 1948-49 flaxseed crop is esti- 
mated at 114,000 metric tons (about 4,500,000 
bushels), which represents 35,000 tons of 
linseed oil (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). 
Domestic consumption of flaxseed is esti- 
mated at 15,000 tons (about 600,000 bushels), 
indicating an exportable surplus of 99,000 
tons (3,900,000 bushels). This export avail- 
ability is equivalent to 31,000 tons of linseed 
oil. 

Indications are that planting for the 1949 
50 flaxseed crop will be smaller than in the 
preceding year. Yields of flaxseed are begin- 
ning to decline on land which- has been used 
for the same purpose for many years, and 
many farmers report that they will plant 
their lands to forage and grass crops. 

In 1948, about 27,000 metric tons of linseed 
oil were exported from Uruguay, of which 
10,500 went to the United Kingdom, 4,100 
tons to the Netherlands, 3,100 to Australia, 
and 1,600 tons each to France and Belgium 
This year, the Uruguayan Government has 
followed the policy of supporting the pro- 
duction of flaxseed, sunflower, and peanuts 
at relatively high prices and exporting the 
surplus, regardless of the fact that prices 
were below those prevailing on the domestic 
market. Thus, flaxseed equivalent to some 
25,000 tons of oil was sold, mainly to the 
Sterling area, at prevailing international 
prices and presumably at a loss. 

Production of sunflower seed in the 1948- 
49 season, estimated at 60,347 metric tons, is 
the highest on record. Output has been in- 
creasing steadily as the result of a strong 
domestic demand for sunflower oil and Gov- 
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ernment-guaranteed minimum prices to 
farmers. The favorable crop, together with 
the record peanut harvest of 10,402 tons, has 
resulted for the first time in a surplus of 
edible cooking oils estimated at 10,000 tons 
and including 2,000 to 3,000 tons of peanut 
oil. 

The Government has announced that ex- 
port licenses will be given for up to 5,000 
tons of edible vegetable oil to be sold for 
dollars. Inasmuch as the international price 
is below the domestic price, this will result in 
a loss, but the exporter will be given all the 
dollars from such sale and can purchase 
commodities from the United States without 
import restrictions. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


REDUCTION IN CANADA’S MARKETS 


Increased concern is being manifested in 
Canada over the declining export markets for 
Canadian newsprint, especially in the ster- 
ling areas. 

Canadian pulp manufacturers are particu- 
larly disturbed by the receding level of oper- 
ations in the pulp and paper industry in 
the United States. 


GREECE’S INDUSTRY AND IMPORTS 


The Greek paper industry produced 16,000 
tons of printing and writing papers, wrap- 
ping paper, and paperboard in 1948. All 
other types of paper products were imported. 
In the above categories, domestic produc- 
tion supplied 83 percent of consumption and 
imports, the remaining 17 percent. Pro- 
duction was 11 percent above the 1947 level, 
but 33 percent below that of 1939. 

There are 18 firms manufacturing paper 
and paperboard in Greece, 5 of which ac- 
counted for 80 percent of the 1948 produc- 
tion. The remaining 13 firms specialize 
principally in the manufacture of paper- 
board. The industry was working at only 
about 27 percent of capacity and was hin- 
dered from further increase of production 
by low consumption, heavy taxes, and short- 
age of working capital. 

Demand was improving, however, with the 
increase in economic stability and business 
confidence, and 1949 production is expected 
to reach about 20,000 tons. No large-scale 
expansion of productive capacity is expected, 
but some Government allocations of foreign 
exchange for modernization and improve- 
ment of equipment have been requested. 

Imports of pulp, paper, and related prod- 
ucts in 1948 totaled 33,332 metric tons (1 
metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds) and were valued 
at 43,514,000,000 drachmas (5,000 drachmas— 
US$1). This import volume was nearly 36 
percent above the 1947 figure of 24,564 tons. 
As a result of a very low level of consump- 
tion, merchants’ inventories were extremely 
high by December, and a temporary import 
embargo on paper was reported to be under 
consideration. 

Pulp imports increased almost 84 percent— 
from 8,314 metric tons in 1947 to 15,273 tons 
in 1948. More than 62 percent of 1948 pulp 
imports came from Sweden. There are no 
pulp mills in Greece, but an ECA grant has 
been requested to build a plant to produce 
straw pulp, with an annual capacity of 10,000 
tons; part of the pulp would be for export 
to neighboring countries. 

Imports of paper, paperboard, and related 
products reached 18,059 tons in 1948, an 11- 
percent increase over the 1947 figure of 16,250 
tons. Austria, Finland, the United King- 
dom, and the United States were the principal 
suppliers. Despite heavy duties and taxes 


imposed on imports, prices of foreign papers 
on the Greek market are 15 to 25 percent 
below those of domestic products and are 
declining. 

The limited availability of dollar exchange, 
and Greece’s extensive obligations under 
existing trade agreements, make prospects 
for importation of pulp or paper from the 
United States very unfavorable, despite price 
advantages in some commodities. Most im- 
ports of pulp and paper in 1948 came from 
countries with which Greece had signed clear- 
ing or drawing-rights agreements. It is to 
be expected that 1949 imports in general are 
coming principally from European countries. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, FINLAND 


Finland, with a theoretical newsprint pro- 
duction capacity of 450,000 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) and a probable 
working capacity of about 395,000 tons, pro- 
duced a total of 329,900 tons in 1948 com- 
pared with 278,464 tons in 1947, The news- 
print industry of Finland exported 288,943 
tons in 1948, 42,565 tons or 17 percent more 
than in 1947, The United States was again 
the leading customer, taking 119,679 tons in 
1948 compared with 70,545 tons in 1947. 

Other leading markets in 1948 (compara- 
tive 1947 data in parentheses), in metric tons 
were as follows: U. S. S. R., 39,198 (34,211); 
Denmark, 18,703 (24,338); United Kingdom, 
11,241 (16,119); India, 8,570 (8,815); Belgium, 
6,392 (11,686); and China, 3,194 (663). A 
total of 57,711 tons was shipped to South 
American countries in 1948, compared with 
53,955 tons in 1947. 

Only 26,400 tons of newsprint were used 
in Finland in 1948 as the result of Govern- 
ment restrictions on domestic consumption. 


PRICE CONTROLS ON Woop PULP REMOVED, 
SWEDEN 


Prices of wood pulp and of certain kinds 
of paper and products for the domestic mar- 
ket in Sweden were freed from control on 
July 1, along with prices of a large number 
of other commodities. The chairman of the 
Price Control Board has stated that the 
Board would watch closely future develop- 
ments in the prices of the freed commodities 
and that control would be resumed in cases 
of unreasonable increases. 

Ceiling prices of pulp and paper destined 
for export were removed in March 1947. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


British wood-pulp production capacity in 
1948 was estimated at about 207,000 long tons 
(1 long ton—2,240 pounds) of mechanical 
and 15,000 tons of unbleached sulfite, air-dry 
weight—about the same as before the war. 
Wood pulp is produced by only three mills. 
Production in 1948 was estimated at 50,890 
tons of mechanical and 5,360 tons of un- 
bleached sulfite; no official statistics are avail- 
able. 

Imports of wood pulp in the first quarter 
of 1949 amounted to 275,534 tons, an increase 
of 56 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1948, as shown in table. 1. There were no 
exports. Total imports of other paper-mak- 
ing materials in the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to 142,078 tons, an increase of 43 
percent over the corresponding period of 
1948. This increase was due entirely to the 
larger volume of esparto grass imported from 
North Africa. 

Production of paper and paperboard in 
1948 totaled 1,894,660 tons, compared with 
1,702,064 tons in 1947. Newsprint accounted 
for 298,000 tons in 1948 and for 252,720 tons 
in 1947. Average weekly production of news- 
print was about 8,980 tons in the first quarter 
of 1949, an increase of about 120 percent over 
the average weekly production of 4,100 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948 and 56 
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percent over the average weekly production 
of 5,736 tons during the entire year 1948. 

Imports of paper, paperboard, and con- 
verted products in the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to 106,331 tons compared with 
83,034 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. Newsprint provided all of this in- 
crease with 41,848 tons imported in the first 
quarter of 1949 compared with 12,966 tons 
in the first quarter of 1948. 

Exports of newsprint, paperboard, and con- 
verted products in the first quarter of 1949 
showed increases over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, as indicated in table 2. 


TasLeE 1.—United Kingdom Imports of 
Paper-Making Materials, Paper, Paper- 
board, and Converted Products, Quar- 
terly Average in 1938 and Actual Data 
in First Quarters of 1948 and 1949 


{In long tons] 


19388 First First 
? (quar- | quarter | quarter 
Item terly 1948 1949 
average) (actual) | (actual 


Paper -making materials: 
Wood pulp! 


Chemical ___- ac 258, 676 | 154,529 | 201, 568 
Mechanical__.._....-. 165,659 | 21,725 | 73,966 
a = 424,335 | 176,254 | 275, 534 
Others ?__ ‘ 86,469 | 99,024 | 142,078 
Paper: 
Newsprint (in rolls) 111, 586 12, 966 41, 848 
es 57, 127 29, 828 26, 724 
Total__- ; -. 168, 713 42, 794 68, 572 
Paperboard___-- ae 90,056 | 37,864 | 35,720 
Converted products - -- (3) 2,376 2, 039 


1 Air-dry weight. 

? Esparto grass represented about 90 percent. 

3 Not available. 

Source: Accounts Relating to the Trade and Naviga- 
tion of the United Kingdom, December 1948 and March 
1949 


TABLE 2.—United Kingdom Exgrports of 
Paper, Paperboard, and Converted Prod- 
ucts, Quarterly Average in 1938 and 
Actual Data in First Quarters of 1948 
and 1949 

[In Jong tons] 


1938 First First 
93 
¢orte, | Quarter | quarter 
Item (quarterly 048 r 080 
ides (actual) (actual 
Paper: 
Newsprint (in rolls 14, 070 394 17, 585 
Other paper - ‘ 15, 209 17, 366 16, 202 
7 otal... 29, 279 17, 760 33, 787 
Paperboard___ 3, 971 2,615 | 3,498 
Converted products 10, 860 8,986 | 10, 669 


Source: Accounts Relating to the Trade and Naviga- 
tion of the United Kingdom, December 1948 and March 
1949. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ITALIAN PETROLEUM LEGISLATION AND THE 
CORTEMAGGIORE DISCOVERY 


At a recent session of the Italian Senate, 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce, re- 
viewing various problems confronting the 
Italian economy, stated with regard to petro- 
leum that the projected law regulating con- 
cessions and similar matters, now being 
studied by CIR (Interministerial Reconstruc- 
tion Committee), adequately safeguards the 
interests of the State and defends the coun- 
try’s resources and economic independence. 

As regards the assignment of fields, only 
one-third would go to enterprises of foreign 
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or mixed capital and the more attractive 
would be assigned to state enterprises. The 
Minister gave assurance that participation of 
foreign capital would not be allowed to 
diminish national rights and independence. 
He pointed out that the extraction of oil was 
a difficult task involving a large-scale risk 
and requiring an immense financial under- 
taking and that it was not advisable to 
nationalize an enterprise which was not even 
developed. 

The Minister also announced that produc- 
tion tests carried out at the new Cortemag- 
giore well indicate a daily output of 5 tons 
(approximately 35 barrels) of petroleum and 
70,000 cubic meters (441,000 barrels) of gas. 
By 1952-53, this new field is expected to pro- 
duce about 840,000 barrels annually or 2 per- 
cent of Italy’s annual crude requirements. 


HAVRE—PaRIS (FRANCE) PIPE-LINE BILL 
APPROVED 


The French National Assembly and Senate 
approved a bill authorizing construction of 
a pipe line for the transportation of petro- 
leum from the port of Havre to Paris. 

Construction of the 1034-inch, 150-mile 
pipe line, which would carry principally gas- 
oline and Diesel fuel, is expected to begin in 
the spring of 1950; completion is scheduled 
for early 1951. Capacity of the pipe line will 
be 1,500,000 metric tons per year. 

Subsidiaries of foreign oil companies will 
be permitted to participate financially in the 
line, but the French Government will retain 
a 31-percent direct interest, plus certain par- 
ticipation in some of the companies financing 
the greater part of the construction work. 


APPLICATIONS FOR OIL LEASES FILED, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Oil Development Co. Inc 
has filed applications, under the new Philip- 
pines Petroleum Act, for exploratory leases 
covering 189,000 hectares (approximately 
467,000 acres) in Leyte, Cebu, Iloilo, and La 
Union areas. Lease rights presently held by 
this company cover 20,000 hectares (49,400 
acres) mainly in Cebu 


VENEZUELA'S PRODUCTION, REFINING, AND 
EXPORTS 


Crude-oil production in Venezuela of 40,- 
051,368 barrels in May was up 4,046,723 bar- 
rels from April, and the daily 
1,291,979 barrels for May was 
for April by 91,824. 

Western Venezuelan production of 27,- 
274,786 barrels in May was higher by 2,403,- 
900 barrels than in the preceding month; 
eastern Venezuelan production of 12,776,582 
barrels was up 1,642,823 barrels. 

Refinery crude throughput in May of 3,- 
407,331 barrels was off 359,675 barrels from 
April. Gasoline and naphtha production was 
higher by 32,375 barrels; kerosene, 96,671 
barrels; and gas oil, by 51,604 barrels. Pro- 
duction of Diesel oil declined by 281,012 bar- 
rels and fuel oil by 253,789 barrels. 

Throughput at the San Lorenzo refinery 
was up 34,941 barrels, and at Punta Cardon 
the increase was 244,663 barrels. At the 
Caripto refinery throughput was down 598,- 
444 barrels, inasmuch as the visbreaker unit 
was off stream for metal inspection in May 

Crude exports of 29,981,103 barrels for the 
month of May were up 1,103,046 barrels from 
April. Increased shipments for May as com- 
pared with April were as follows (in barrels): 
Curacao, 575,321; United States, 383,665; 
Canada, 724,797; Canary Islands, 136,613; 
British West Indies, 155,734; Germany, 133,- 
839. Shipments to Aruba declined by 369,- 
820 barrels; United Kingdom, 115,547; 
Uruguay, 207,124; Portgual, 128,524; and the 
Netherlands, by 203,022. 


average of 
better than 


Exports of refined products totaling 2,762,. 
O71 barrels in May were 573,170 barrels 
higher than in the preceding month. Gago. 
line exports were up 55,830 barrels; fuel ojj 
188,681; Diesel oil, 84,708; and kerosene, 
243,951 barrels. 


Railway 


kKquipment 


REPAIRS IN CHINA 


A total of 50 passenger and freight trains 
were repaired in China by the Pucheng shop 
and two locomotives were repaired by the 
Pukow shop during June, according to the 
Chinese press. 

The Pucheng shop planned to repair 8 
locomotives, 4 passenger trains, and 48 other 
trains during July. 


RAILROAD-TIRE MARKET, JAPAN 


Efforts to gain a substantial export market 
in steel railroad tires is being made by Jap- 
anese firms engaged in the manufacture of 
this product. Prior to the war, the output 
of Japan’s major producer, representing 
about 80 percent of the country’s produc- 
tion, amounted to 3,000 tons per month, Un- 
til recently, about 1,500 tons were turned out 
monthly; present output is 500 tons per 
month. The reason for the drop is the cur- 
tailment of buying by the Government, the 
largest customer during and since the war 
A revival of export trade is viewed as a ne- 
cessity if the industry is to operate at a 
satisfactory level 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF ROLLING STOCK 


Railway rolling stock is considered one of 
the most promising export items for Japan, 
according to a Japanese economic journal 
Before the war, such equipment was exported 
in large quantities to China, Siam, and other 
Far Eastern countries. Since the war, ship- 
ments have been going to the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere, and new inquiries for equip- 
ment have been received. 

There are three big companies which make 
all sorts of rolling stock. A number of 
smaller firms specialize in one or two types 
of equipment 


SITUATION IN MONTERREY, MEXICO 


A shortage of locomotives has delayed 
movement of a large number of freight cars 
in the Monterrey yards in Mexico. Improve- 
ment in this situation is expected when lo- 
comotives ordered from the United States are 
received 

The Department of the Compania Fundi- 
dora de Fierro y Acero of Monterrey, Mexico 
has been reducing its output of wheels for 
railroads because railway deliveries of raw 
materials has been very short, according to 
reports. This department will stop manu- 
facturing temporarily if this situation con- 
tinues. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CEYLON 


Production of rubber in Ceylon, based on 
statistics of the Rubber Controller, for the 
first 6 months of 1949 was 41,000 long tons, 
of which 32,500 tons (about 80 percent) was 
produced by estates and 8,500 (about 20 per- 
cent) by small holders. Rubber stocks on 
hand, which amounted to 18,192 tons on 
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January 31, fell to a low of 11,769 tons on 
March 31 but stood at 16,323 tons on June 30. 
A break-down of the figures among producers, 
dealers, and shippers shows that the most 
recent increase occurred in stocks held by 
producers. They are presumed to be holding 
their rubber off the market for higher prices. 

Exports of rubber in June 1949 amounted 
to 13,443,318 pounds valued at 6,506,940 ru- 
pees (the Ceylon rupee=approximately 
30.3012. U. S. currency) compared with 
10,497,470 pounds valued at 7,266,472 rupees 
in June 1948. The average price per 
pound in June 1949 was $0.1460, U. S. 
currency, Whereas the average price in 
June a year ago was $0.2088. In the first 6 
months of 1949, exports totaled 99,945,018 
pounds valued at 57,921,924 rupees, compared 
with exports of 105,792,614 pounds valued at 
74,601,947 rupees in the first 6 months of 
1948. The average price in the first half of 
1949 was $0.1748, U. S. currency; the average 
price in the first half of 1948 was $0.2136. 

Exports of rubber latex in June 1949 to- 
taled 128,608 pounds, valued at 109,122 ru- 
pees, compared with 78,941 pounds valued 
at 97,747 rupees in June 1948. The price 
this year was $0.2560 per pound compared 
with $0.3735 per pound last year. Exports 
of latex in the first half of 1949 amounted to 
737,650 pounds valued at 704,875 rupees, 
compared with shipments in the first half 
of 1948 of 749,731 pounds valued at 1,023,648 
rupees. The average price of latex per pound 
in the first 6 months of this year was $0.2883, 
compared with $0.4119 in the like period of 
last year. 


SWITZERLAND'S TRADE IN RUBBER Goops 
DECREASES 


The Swiss market for rubber products in 
the first half of 1949 was stagnant and domes- 
tic production decreased. In 1946 and 1947, 
when the consumers’ market was unsatisfied, 
domestic output was supplemented by heavy 
imports. Now that supply has caught up 
with demand, large stocks are hard to sell. 

Manufacturers of automobile and truck 
tires, technical rubber goods, and insulated 
wire cable prospered in 1948. The demands 
for these goods was strengthened by unusual 
needs of the machine industry and the export 
trade. Makers of bicycle tires suffered heavily 
from large imports of tires and from price 
cuts and a number were reported to have 
changed to production of other goods. In 
1947 imports of rubber products totaled 16,164 
metric tons and in 1948 they amounted to 
16,031 tons. Exports in 1947 amounted to 
2,452 tons, and in 1948, 2,664 tons. 

Imports of rubber products in the first half 
of 1949 dropped sharply, however, to 5,642 
metric tons from 10,355 tons in the same 
period of 1948. Exports also dropped—to 733 
tons from 1,317 tons. 


MALAYA’S TRADE 


Imports of rubber into British Malaya in 
June 1949 totaled 14,661 long tons, a slight 
increase over the 14,355 tons imported in 
May, but a decrease from the 18,883 tons 
imported in April. Total imports for the 
first 6 months of the year totaled 109,023 
tons, a decrease of 35,731 tons, compared 
with 144,754 tons imported in the first half 
of 1948. 

Exports of 57,975 tons of rubber from Ma- 
laya in June 1949 decreased 6,348 tons from 
the May exports of 64,323 tons; the May 
exports were 10,263 tons below the 74,586 
tons exported in April. Exports for the first 
6 months totaled 449,279 tons, a decrease of 
29,518 tons, compared with 478,797 tons in 
the like period of 1948. 

Principal markets and the amounts 
shipped in the first half of 1949 were the 
United States, 136,104 long tons; the United 
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World’s Hard-Fiber Exports: 
Correct Figure for 1935-38 
Average 


In this magazine’s feature article on 
World’s Immense Hard-Fiber Trade, 
published in the August 15 issue as a 
summarization of Franklin F. Kidd’s 
much longer monograph on the subject, 
a typographical error in the first para- 
graph resulted in the incorrect statement 
that “Total world exports reached an 
annual average of more than 1,900,- 
000,000 pounds in 1935-38.” The “9” in 
that figure should have been a “0”; the 
statement should have read “more than 
1,000,000,000 pounds.” 











Kingdom, 76,029 tons; the U. S. S. R., 35,114 
tons; Germany, 34,740 tons; France, 29,973 
tons; the Netherlands, 19,658 tons; Italy, 
14,930 tons; Canada, 14,670 tons; Japan, 13,- 
117 tons; the Union of South Africa, 10,300 
tons; and Australia, 9,809 tons. Remaining 
shipments, in lesser quantities, went to 
about 40 other countries. 

Chief markets and the amounts exported 
in the first half of 1948 were the United 
States, 201,259 tons; the United Kingdom, 
82,129 tons; Germany, 28,445 tons; the 
U. S. S. R., 25,193 tons; France, 21,385 tons; 
and Canada, 19,146 tons. Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, and Australia each took more than 
12,000 tons, and about 40 countries, the re- 
maining smaller amounts. 

Total dealers’ and port stocks at the end 
of June 1949 were reported as 71,194 tons, 
dry weight. 


Shipbuilding 


EXPANSION IN ISRAEL’S SHIPPING 


Two freighters are to be added to Israel’s 
10,500-ton ship in the near future by the 
leading Israeli shipping company, according 
to the company’s announced plans for expan- 
sion. These freighters are to be used in trade 
between the United States and Israel. 

Negotiations are said to be under way for 
the purchase of one fruit ship and a number 
of cargo boats for coastwise and Western 
European ports. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN’S INDUSTRY 


The shipbuilding industry in Japan is re- 
ceiving orders and inquiries from a number 
of countries, states a foreign economic jour- 
nal. Prospects for export markets appear to 
be substantial. 

There are 11 leading companies with 31 
yards that do the predominant portion of the 
building. Some do specialty work, such as 
ship repairing and bridge construction. 

All the leading companies make marine 
engines for their own use. There are also 10 
companies specializing in turbines, Diesel 
engines, and small oil engines. Gasoline 
engines used in boats are made mostly by the 
automobile-manufacturing companies. 

Conversion of two 10,000 gross-ton Japan- 
ese steel cargo vessels to tankers was com- 
pleted in June of this year. The vessels, 
Yuyo Maru and Seria Maru, have had their 
trial runs and are being placed in service in 
the Persian Gulf-Japan oil run. 


LAUNCHINGS BY NETHERLANDS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


Launchings by Netherlands shipbuilders 
for foreign account in the second quarter of 


1949 included the 16,800 gross register ton 
passenger liner Oslofjord for Norway; two 
tugs for Poland; two elevator barges of a 
series of nine being built for France (five 
launched previously); and two coasters, one 
for Finland and the other for Belgium. The 
first of two fishing boats which was to sail 
shortly for Bombay completed its trial run. 

Launchings for domestic account included 
a motor cargo-passenger vessel, four coasters, 
and two motor vessels. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BraAzIu’s EXPorTS 


Brazilian exports of principal commodities 
from January to March 1948 and 1949 to all 
countries and to the United States, included 
the textiles and products shown in the ac- 
companying table: 


Brazil’s Exports of Textiles and Products, 
January—March 1948 and 1949 


{In metrie tons] 


Jan.-Mar, | Jan.-Mar. 


1948 | 1949 
Commodity ee ee aoe 
liom , 
otal o 8. Total | u s. 
Horsehair, raw and dressed 32 11 | 68 15 
Piassava fiber... - 547 20 | 5 212 
Kapok Oe 52 | 36 | 18 5 
Caroa fiber. _. ‘ 138 | 18 335 0 
Sisal and tampico fiber sunsiadbaneels 7,623 | 1,277 
Cotton thread 164 iw 12 | 
Cotton yarn for weaving 166 it Mt... 
Cotton waste 113 28 80 ll 
Raw cotton caine 42,173 60 (27, 900 
Cotton linters_. .-|11,349 |3, 586 | 2,543 | 1,339 
Cotton rags.........- | 3,023 |1,834 | 1,680 424 
Woolen yarn for weaving 19 19 2 : 
Raw wool CAS, Sw 2, 263 | 2,046 
Silk waste Pama, 9 9| 36] 14 
Cotton piece goods: } | | 
Bleached — . a 
Unbleached....._.-. a 2 
i, rr e'L... 
Dyed... : 1,119 |.- | Se tuis. 
Cotton fabric, other. __ ~_-- | ee, ht eee 
Cotton oileloth. -...._.-. 16 | : | ee 
| 





Source: Servico de Estatistica Econémica e Finan- 
ceira do Ministerio da Fazenda. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


Canadian consumption of cotton in the 
6 months ended January 31, 1949, amounted 
to 183,777 bales compared with 186,035 bales 
in the 6-month period ended July 31, 1948. 

United States cotton holds a dominant 
position in the Canadian market. Of the 
estimated 390,000 to 400,000 bales of all 
growths imported into Canada during the 
12 months ended July 31, 1949, approximately 
350,000 bales were estimated to have come 
from the United States, 50,000 from Mexico, 
and negligible amounts from other sources. 
Indian cotton is used by the Canadian in- 
dustry principally for blankets, specialities, 
and as an admixture with wool. In practice 
it does not compete with other cottons in 
this market. 


* . vv 
Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON PIECE Goops IMPORTED, ECUADOR 


Imports of rayon piece goods into Ecuador 
in the periods March 1 to August 31, 1948, 
and September 1, 1948, to February 28, 1949, 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Norwegian Airline, SAFE, 
Opens Service to Hong Kong 


The privately owned Norwegian airline 
SAFE (Braathen’s South America and Far 
East Airways) inaugurated on August 5 its 
long-planned scheduled service between Oslo 
and Hong Kong. Previously the company 
had made only occasional flights on this 
route. 

The concession for this service, requested 
by SAFE in June 1948 and granted by the 
Norwegian Ministry of Communications in 
February 1949, is to run for 5 years from 
March 1, 1949. SAFE’s application for the 
route created great interest in Norwegian 
aviation circles in view of the stated inten- 
tion of Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
to operate a Far Eastern service and also in 
view of the monopoly position of DNL (Nor- 
wegian Airlines). DNL is the only Norwegian 
concessionaire with rights to operate regular 
flights into and out of Norway. This conces- 
sion was granted in 1946; it may, however, 
be modified by the Government under certain 
circumstances—as it was in this case with 
SAFE. 

The full route authorized by the conces- 
sion, according to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy in Oslo, covers Oslo or Stavanger 
(Sola), Amsterdam, Geneva, Rome, Cairo 
(alternating with Lydda), Basra, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, and Shanghai. It is understood 
that negotiations are under way for bilateral 
air agreements between Norway and certain 
of the countries to be transited on the route. 

At the time the concession was granted 
it was announced by the company that the 
regular service to the Far East will take 4 
days, and that SAFE will station relief crews 
in the Middle East in order to speed up the 
service; further, that the planes will carry 
mail in addition to passengers and freight. 





Private Wire Service 


Introduced in Bombay 


A private wire-service facility for the pub- 
lic has been introduced in the city of Bom- 
bay, India, with the cooperation of the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
This service will provide the public with a 
quicker means of transmitting and receiving 
cable messages from the telegraph office. 

The U. S. Consulate General at Bombay 
reports that a party desiring to benefit from 
this service is expected to have a rented tele- 
phone line from his office or residence qon- 
nected directly to the phonogram or private- 
wire-service rooms. The line does not go 
through the city’s automatic telephone ex- 
change. Messages for outward cables can be 
read by the sender over this direct wire for 
immediate action of the phonogram staff, 
and, similarly, incoming cable messages will 
be read out by the staff over the wire. Many 
business houses, exchange brokers in the 
stock market, banks, and aviation companies 
are already using this service. 
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Italian Steamship Returns 
to South American Service 


The S.S. Conte Grande recently sailed from 
Genoa, Italy, on her initial postwar voyage to 
South America. The ship, which was used 
as a troop transport in the Pacific during the 
war, has been completely modernized and 
refitted by the OARN yards in Genoa. The 
American Consulate General at Genoa re- 
ports that, the addition of this vessel con- 
siderably strengthens Italy’s merchant ma- 
rine, and it is expected to contribute 
substantially to Italian foreign-exchange 
income. Of 24,000 gross tons with engines 
of 28,000 horsepower and passenger accom- 
modations for 1,600, the vessel can make the 
run between Genoa and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, in 15 days 


Bridge Completed Between 
El Salvador and Guatemala 


On July 14, 1949, the new suspension bridge 
over the Rio Paz, at the Salvadoran-Guate- 
malan border, was officially completed and 
delivered by the United States builders to the 
Governments of El Salvador and Guatemala. 
The cost of the 122-meter-long bridge was 
shared equally by the two Governments and 
will be an important aid to commerce be- 
tween the Pacific coastal region of El Salvador 
and southeastern Guatemala. The Ameri- 
can Embassy at San Salvador reports that 
the completion of this bridge may lead to 
a consideration of the possibilities for a free- 
trade agreement between these two countries, 
as is now being advocated by one local news- 
paper. Such an agreement might be on the 
order of the free-trade treaty that has ex- 
isted between Honduras and El Salvador for 
many years. 


Cuba Reduces Rail. 
Bus, and Truck Rates 


The Government interventor in British- 
owned United Railways in Cuba, according 
to a report from the U. S. Embassy at 
Habana, has taken steps to cope with de- 
clining revenues by: (1) Reducing passenger 
fares and freight rates to increase the volume 
of traffic; and (2) prevailing upon railroad 
employees to contribute 5 percent of their 
wages to create a fund of $500,000 with which 
to purchase new rolling stock to provide bet- 
ter service. 

Motorbus and truck organizations have 
announced reduced rates in order to meet the 
reduced rates of United Railways. 


Radio Station in Berlin 
Ups Broadcasting Power 


An increase in the broadcasting power of 
RIAS, the American-sponsored German-lan- 
guage radio station in Berlin, was made effec- 
tive on July 28 when a new transmitter was 








— 
placed in service. The increase will lift RIag 
from 20 kilowatts to 100 kilowatts during day- 
time broadcasting hours. The station wij] 
reduce its power to 20 kilowatts for night 
broadcasting. 

Use of a temporary directional antenna wil] 
afford RIAS listeners in eastern Germany 
better reception and, at the same time, reduce 
the possibility of interference with other 
European broadcasting outlets. 

Completion of permanent broadcasting 
facilities now under construction will enable 
RIAS to use the full power of the new trans. 
mitter on a day-and-night schedule with 
what U. S. radio engineers estimate as the 
minimal degree of interference with other 
stations. 


British Aviation Developments 


British Overseas Airways Corporation ex- 
pects to triple its services out of Montreal 
and New York within the next 8 months, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in London. 

The volume of freight carried by British 
European Airways during June 1949 was ap- 
proximately 62 percent greater than for the 
same month of 1948—906,604 pounds and 
560,035 pounds, respectively. 


Transport Group Announces 
Retention of Patton Bridge 


The Patton Bridge at Cologne, a temporary 
Rhine River highway span, built by the Brit- 
ish Army Engineers in 1946, will not only re- 
main in place for the next 2 or 3 years but will 
be reconstructed to allow for two-way ship 
traffic beneath it, according to an announce- 
ment by the Bipartite Transport Group. 

The question of its retention was decided 
recently after several months of discussion 
between authorities of the city of Cologne, 
Leander Highway, Inland Waterways, and the 
Military Government 

The city of Cologne agreed to rebuild and 
maintain the Patton Bridge because the road 
approaches to the newly constructed Cologne- 
Deutz Bridge are a bottleneck and cannot 
accommodate the volume of road traffic in the 
area. In prewar years there were five Rhine 
highway bridges in the Cologne vicinity, as 
against only two at present 

It was estimated by BICO Transport officials 
that the Patton Bridge will remain in place 
until the Cologne-Muehlheim Highway 
Bridge is completed after another 214 years. 


Good Progress Reported on 
New Power Plant in Mexico 


The construction work on the important 
hydroelectric plant of El Encante, near Tlapa- 
coyan, Mexico, is well advanced, and it is 
hoped that it will be placed in operation dur- 
ing the first half of 1950. The American Con- 
sulate at Veracruz reports that the new plant 
is said to be an important factor in the prog- 
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ress Of the region of Misantla, Tlapacoyan, 
and Martinez de la Torre. An important 
part of the work has been the boring of the 
fumes through 50 meters of solid rock and 
the excavation of the engine room from solid 
rock. While the potential production of the 
lant is not given, it is claimed that it will 
furnish light and power to the entire sur- 
rounding region, and will permit the curing 
of a large coffee crop which is now lost, or 
sold at very low prices. 


Shipments Through Port of 
Rangoon Increased in 1948 


The annual report for 1948 on the port of 
Rangoon, Burma, reveals that the quantity 
of exports passing through the port increased 
some 33 percent over 1947. Total foreign 
trade moving through the port in 1948 
amounted to 2,000,000 tons as compared with 
1,800,000 tons in 1947, although there was a 
slight decrease in the number and net ton- 
nage of steamers entering the port during 
1948. Outward passenger traffic continued to 
exceed inward passenger traffic, as it did in 
1947, although total passenger traffic showed 
a 50 percent decline for the year. Rehabilita- 
tion of the port involving dredging and re- 
moval of wrecks continued during the year. 


Telecommunications in 
Greece To Be Reorganized 


The final text of the emergency law on the 
administrative reorganization of Greek tele- 
communications was approved by the Greek 
Council of Ministers in its meeting of Au- 
gust 4, 1949, reports the American Embassy 
in Athens. 

The new organization to be known as 
O. T. E., A. E. (Organismos Tilepikinonion 
Ellados, Anonymous Eteria—Greek Telecom- 
munications Administration, Inc.), will op- 
erate as a private company under the pro- 
visions of legislation pertaining to private 
corporations in Greece. The entire stock 
will be Government-owned. 


Movement of Air Cargo 
Increases at Sao Paulo 


The volume of freight handled by com- 
mercial airlines at the Congonhas Airport 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the first 6 months 
of 1949 increased by 65.4 percent over the 
same period of 1948. The number of flights 
increased by 15.1 percent. 


Italian Ports Report 
Heavy Shipping Activity 


Despite a 16-day maritime -strike which 
tied up 44 Italian-flag vessels in Genoa, 
Savona, and La Spezia, Italy, until July 4, 
shipping activity continued strong in these 
ports. Although exports out of Genoa and 
general-cargo imports receded slightly a 
continuation of heavy coal shipments which 
began in May have kept tonnage figures high. 
Congestion in the port of Genoa has resulted 
in high demurrage charges, with some ships 
held out in the stream as long as 15 days. 


Ciudad Delicias, Mexico, 
Gets Broadcasting Station 


A new commercial radio broadcasting sta- 
tion has been inaugurated at Ciudad Delicias, 
Mexico. According to the American Con- 
sulate at Chihuahua, this station, XEJK, 
Operates with an output of 250 watts on a 
frequency of 1340 kilocycles. It is the first 
broadcasting station for this fast-growing 
agricultural community. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Preferential __ 
Ordinary 
Auction 

Free market_-_ 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 


Argentina_.... Paper peso-_- 


Boliv ia Boliviano. . 


Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 
Chile. Peso Banking market 
Free market_.- 
et OR Aa “ED 
Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic. -_--- 
Exchange certificate 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled. __--- 
Controlled _.__...-- 
Cuba__. Peso. ‘ree , : 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 
Konduras_. Lempira Official 
Mexico. Peso Free F 
Nicaragua_- Cordoba Official 
Curb... 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Official ; 
Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 2 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
‘ree 
Imports 


Venezuela. 


Other purposes 
Bolivar ee 


Controlled _.-.-- 
Free 


1 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average. 

2 Colombia, exchange certificate for June. Ecuador, 
free rate for June; Nicaragua, free rate for June; Peru, 
free rate for June. 

3 June to December. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remit- 
tances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to theBolivianeconomy. A tax for 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate, and the special 
free market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1947, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective 
January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the 
effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per 
dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions'are effected at those rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest availabk quotation 
A pproxi- 
rat 
1947 148 | yuly 1940| Rate | equivalent| Dat 
annual annual = - nL — si 
currency 
3.73 3. 73 3. 73 73 $0. 2681 July 28 
4.23 4.2 $.2 4.25 04 8) 
4.94 4.04 4. U4 4.04 2024 l) 
4. OS 4, 3 4,1 $s] 2079 I) 
42.42 42. 42 42.42 42.42 O23 Aug 
56. 05 AH. { He. H. { OL7S8 1) 

64. 06 78. 12 102 105, 00 O05 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18.7 0534 Aus l 
‘ 45.10 43.10 43. 1 0232 1) 

47.95 164 74. 09 77. 0130 > 
31. 00 1. 00 1, 31. 00 032 ey 
1.75 1. 76 1, OF 1, 102 | July 21 
1.76 1.77 1, OF 1, 102 l) 
2.17 2 68 () ; _ 2085 ey 
6. 2¢€ 6. 7. 7¢ 7.7 .1290 | July l 
5. 6 67 5. 67 t 1764 Do, 
1. 00 1.00 1. 1. 1. 0000 Aug ] 
13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 ] () O741 July 1 
317. 47 18. 05 16.9 17. 31 OTS Ly 
2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 Aug. 1 
4.86 sf sf 115¢ LD 
5.00 Oo 500 (w 200) June 30 
5. 64 6, 32 7.65 rm 1307 Do 
3.12 12 3. 12 12 205 Lug. 8 
3. 31 62 3. 75 75 2068 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6, 50 1838 July 1 
—_ 22 00 0455 Ly 
12. 48 13. 98 18. 50 0. KO 0444 ly 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000) Aug l 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 al’ Do 
1. 90 1, 90 1.% 1.90 mw Do 
1. 785 2.03 2, 25 2. 62 3817 Do 
3.35 3.35 3.3 2985 Do, 
3.35 3. 35 5 2085) Do 


which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 


percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this 
purpose. Allexchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are 
rate. Most nontrade 
uncontrolled rate. 

Ecuador.—*Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 


covered at 
remittances take 


the controlled 
place at the 


per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for a 


the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent 
and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 


Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 
Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate, 
most nontrade remittance ure made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 
Paraguay.—Depending upon the esSentilality of the 


merchandise, imports ar 
or at an auction rate rang 


paid for at the official rate 
from 10 to 20 percent above 





the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 


on August 11, 1948, after havin 
July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
above. 


g been suspended since 
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by country of origin, are shown in the ace 
companying table: 


Ecuador's Imports of Rayon Piece Goods 
in March 1 to August 1, 1948, and Sep. 
tembe ra. 1948, to February 28, 1949, by 
Country of Origin 


March 1 | Septem. 

: to ber | 
Country of origin - to 
‘ August | February 
31, 1948 | 28, 1949 
United States kilograms 5, 814 9, 360 
United Kingdom ! 1, 380 1 973 
Italy kilogran 20, OS4 9, 3x 
Switzerland. meter Bs 
The Netherlands Kllogran 16] 

Canada 1o 2s 

France ado 4 
March-August 1948 in linear yards; September- 


February 1949 in kilog 


SouRCE: Central Bank of Ecuador. 


W ool and Products 


INDIAN WOOL EXPORTS 


Exports of Indian wool in 1948 totaled 34. 
985,302 pounds of which the United States 
took 17,667,338; the United Kingdom, 14,845.- 
205; and other countries, 2,472,759. 


U. K.’s EXPports 


Exports of wool manufactures from the 
United Kingdom in the period January-June 
1949 (as compared with January-June 1948 
in parentheses) were as follows: Wool tops, 
31,082,000 (29,050,000) pounds; woolen, wor- 
sted, alpaca, mohair, and other hair yarns, 
14,523,000 (8,691,000) pounds; woolen, wor- 
sted, and mohair cloth, furnishing fabrics, 
pile fabrics, flannels, and delaines, 57,852,- 
000 (53,401,000) square yards; carpets, 5,055,- 
000 (5,319,000) square yards; and blankets, 
5,671,000 (3,651,000) pounds. These figures 
indicate that during the first 6 months of 
1949, exports of wool textiles continued to 
increase but that the rate of increase tended 
to slow down. Exports of carpets decreased 
The large increase in exports of wool yarns 
was the result of improved production in wor- 
sted spinning mills which now permits ship- 
ment abroad of larger quantities. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


INCREASE IN CROPS PLANNED, SOVIET ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


Farmers in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
were told that under the 1949-50 agricultural 
planting program, the 1950 supply of binding 
twine would be allocated on the basis of the 
amount of fiber grown. This decree probably 
accounts for the 3 percent planned increase 
in these crops, according to the Soviet Official 
Gazette No. 57, dated July 4, 1949. 


MEXxIco’s EXportTs 


Exports of henequén fiber from Merida, 
Mexico, were low in June 1949 (2,277 tons) 
All went to the United States. During that 
month, the domestic cordage industry used 
2,368 tons. 

Exports of henequén rope in June to the 
U.S. S. R. totaled 3,068 tons. Exports to the 
U. S. S. R. of Yucatan cordage, during the 
first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 9,399 
tons, as compared with 24,281 tons during the 
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last 6 months of 1948. The United States 
took 245 tons during June, mostly of un- 
oiled twines, and France, 374 tons of binder 
twine. ; 

Exports of henequén bagasse, all to the 
United States, 1n June 1949, totaled 490 tons. 
Grade “A” bagasse sold at prices ranging 
from US$0.055 to US$0.0675 per pound, c. i. f. 
New Orleans, during June. 

Exports from Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico, 
to the United States during May 1949 in- 
cluded 115,053 pounds of henequén valued 


at US85,951 


Wearing Apparel 
DEMAND FOR WOOLEN CLOTHING, ADEN 


Because of styles of dress, there is no de- 
mand and no importation of used cotton 
clothing into Aden. Wool items are in de- 
mand during the cool months of December, 
January, February, and March, popular ar- 
ticles being jackets and discarded or surplus 
army uniforms. Trousers are not wanted 
except as part of a military uniform. Dur- 
ing 1948, the principal dealer in Aden im- 
ported and sold approximately 360 bales of 
used clothing, averaging 200 pounds each 
and containing an average of 50 articles. 
Ten thousand “ladies costume jackets” were 
sold during that period. (This category in- 
cludes all types of men’s and women’s wool 
jackets which are represented and sold as 
ladies’ wear.) 


NyLon HosIERY EXPEcTED To BE ON 
HUNGARIAN MARKET 


Production of Hungarian nylon hosiery is 
progressing. By October of this year, several 
thousand pairs are expected to be on the 
market, as well as 1,500,000 pairs of women’s 
rayon stockings and 5,000,000 pairs of men's 
socks. 


MARKET FOR HATS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Inexpensive grades of hat bodies of vari- 
ous types of felt are imported into the 
Philippines for reblocking. These hats retail 
at prices ranging from $0.50 to $2.50 each. 
A very small market exists in the large cities 
for high-grade men’s hats of well-known 
brands and current styles. No felt hats or 
hat bodies are produced in the Philippines 
because of the small demand. In 1948, 579,- 
000 hats were imported, all from the Unitea 
States, compared with 336,000 in 1947, of 
which the United States supplied 334,000. 
The number has steadily increased since 
1945 when only 548 hats were imported. This, 
however, represented a decline from the 
94,004 during 1940 

The importation of hats and hat bodies 
is indirectly limited by import-control legis- 
lation with other items of wearing apparel. 
However, under terms of the trade agreement 
of July 4, 1946, products from the United 
States will be admitted free of duty until 
1954. 

It is believed that the level of imports of 
used hats and “seconds” in 1947 and 1948 
represented a combination of accumulated 
demand through the war years and of over- 
stocking by dealers. 





Large deposits of limestone, a principal raw 
material used in the manufacture of cement, 
have been located in Chandigarh, the site of 
the future capital of East Punjab, India. 
These are estimated at over 12,000,000 tons. 
A factory producing 700 tons of cement daily 
will take 35 years to exhaust the deposits, 
Indian interests say. 
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More Counterpart Funds Made 
Available to Austria 


Release of 225,000,000 schillings (about 
$22,500,000) from the Austrian counterpart 
fund for industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment in Austria has been announced by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
in Washington and Vienna. 

Of this amount, ECA said 43,650,000 schill- 
ings will be used for railroad reconstruction, 
33,000,000 schillings will be spent for power 
projects, and 20,500,000 schillings have been 
released for agricultural improvement. 

Funds released for railroads will finance 
the reconstruction of 500 war-damaged 
freight cars and 80 kilometers of roadway 
and the purchase of 200 new freight cars from 
a Vienna firm. 

Power projects include the construction of 
a hydroelectric plant at Kaprun. When com- 
pleted, the dam will be about 400 feet high 
and 1,150 feet across, and the reservoir will 
store nearly three billion cubic feet of water. 
The power generating station will produce 
600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity per 
year. 

Funds for the agricultural program will be 
used for the development of extension and 
advisory services and for the increase of 
crop production, It is estimated that more 
than 70 irrigation projects will increase the 
yield of thousands of acres, and 302 farm 
road projects and 1,000 cableway and lift 
projects will provide means of moving prod- 
uce to market for 8,479 farms. Silos will 
be built on 28,350 farms to increase and 
improve feed for dairy cows, and livestock 
production will be improved by extension 
of artificial insemination programs and py 
greater use of vaccines and serums to pre- 
vent disease. 

Other projects to be financed by the coun- 
terpart fund release are: 

Improvement of roads, forests, water mains, 
and sewers—16,000,000 schillings. 

Postal and telegraph services—7,280,000 
schillings. 








(Continued from p. 30) 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FOR FABRIC 
WASTES 


By resolution of the Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of May 20, 
1949, customs tariff item No. 65 has been can- 
celed and replaced by classification No. 420 
bis, which reads as follows: 

“Waste, shreds and remnants of cloth, felts, 
wearing apparel or clothing duly sterilized 
and which cannot be used for their original 
purpose, 0.50 bolivar.” 

This resolution became effective May 31, 
1949. 





Construction of coal-mining facilities— 
9,700,000 schillings, 

Forestry (improving primary logging 
transportation, roads and cableways)— 
6,000,000 schillings. 

Iron and steel industry (construction and 
installation of equipment of plants in Styria 
and Linz)—40,000,000 schillings. 

Nonferrous metals industry (including 
construction of Austria’s first zinc smelter) — 
17,270,000 schillings. 

Iron ® and _ steel 
schillings. 

Electrical equipment industry—5,700,000 
schillings. 

Chemical industry—13,850,000 schillings. 

Cement industry—5,000,000 schillings. 


processing—7,000,000 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation 


1947 1948 July 1949 Aug. 24, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 

J $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2110 $3. 2097 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
1, 0218 1,0219 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9454 ‘ 
- . 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 

. 0084 . 
2.0048 . 0047 . 0047 
2.0032 . 0030 . 0030 
. 3016 3.3017 . 3017 . 3017 
.3776 3767 3761 . 3761 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3. 9900 3. 9882 
2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
. 4974 . 4974 
0403 . 0402 . 0403 . 0400 
4.0074 4. 0075 4.0075 4.0075 

. 0913 . 0913 

4717 . 4673 
. 2782 . 2782 - 2782 . 2782 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4.0313 4.02908 4.0281 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic ; Peso 
Portugal saaad Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 
! Foreign Bank “Notes”? Account rate: quotation available beginning March 22, 1949. 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
3 Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


‘ 
British pound. 
§ Based on quotations through December 17. 


On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


Nore.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949. 
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Growing Foreign Markets for 
United States Plastics 


Materials 
(Continued from p. 12) 


very small. However, foreign sales ex- 
panded after the war, and in 1947 were 
more than double their average volume 
during the war years. In 1948, exports 
declined 17 percent and amounted to only 
3 percent of total shipments of synthetic 
resins and plastics materials. Compara- 
ble data for 1949 are not available, but 
the inclusion of semifinished products 
with synthetic resins in other forms did 
not materially affect over-all totals in the 
various groups. 

Shipments of these easily handled plas- 
tics materials to Asiatic countries brought 
that area up to second place in 1948. 
Distribution by areas was as follows: 
North America, 49 percent; Asia, 18 per- 
cent; Europe, 16 percent; South America, 
12 percent; Africa, 3 percent; and Ocea- 
nia, 2 percent. Semifinished synthetic 
resins were the only plastics materials 
of United States origin shipped to Tu- 
nisia, Ceylon, and the Arabian Peninsula 
States in 1948; they were consumed in 
the largest volume in Curacao and Pal- 
estine. They were also processed in sev- 
eral other countries where the produc- 
tion of finished articles is geared to the 
use of simple wood and metalworking 
equipment rather than to the utilization 
of skilled labor and advanced techniques. 


Cellulose Plastics Materials 


When Japan and Germany ceased to 
be principal sources of cellulose plastics 
materials, the United States was called 
on to supply much of the then important 
demand throughout the world. In 1941, 


37 percent of all United States exports in 
the plastics field were cellulosics. By 
1947, although the volume of shipments 
tripled, cellulose materials accounted for 
only 23 percent of the total. After that 
the demand for cellulose plastics of 
United States origin declined, dropping 
46 percent in 1948. The monthly rate so 
far maintained in 1949 is slightly higher 
than that of last year, but is still far 
below that of 1947. The United Kingdom, 
Mexico, and Canada were by far the out- 
standing markets for cellulose acetates 
in 1948. Cellulose nitrate plastics were 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom 
and Canada, with smaller shipments to 
China. 

Cellulose nitrate is one of the toughest 
plastics materials produced. In addi- 
tion, it is easily made into finished prod- 
ucts such as fountain pens, spectacle 
frames, toys, and novelties. Its chief 
disadvantage is inflammability, a prop- 
erty which eliminates its usefulness for 
applications where heat or flame resis- 
tance is required. Cellulose acetate ma- 
terials are much more versatile than the 
nitrates and can be made in noninflam- 
mable formulations. Their uses range 
from rocket parts, oxygen tents, photo- 
graphic film, and woven fabrics through 
a long list of products down to toys and 
novelties. Exports of cellulose nitrate 
surpassed those of the acetates until 
1945. With the close of the war, how- 
ever, improved cellulose-acetate products 
such as cellulose acetate butyrate and 
propionate were made available for ci- 
villian consumption and were in great 
demand in foreign markets. Some of 
these special resins are made only in the 
United States. The United Kingdom, for 





Information Center has announced. 


at current prices of about $11,000,000. 
demands. 


project. 
and equipment. 


contract expires. 


each year. 


exchange. 





Company To Develop Commercial Fishing in Dominican Republic 


In its first attempt to engage in large-scale commercial fishing, the Dominican Republic 
has approved a contract with a private company to develop a major export industry in 
shrimp, spiny lobsters, shark products, and other fishery items, the Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Fisheries Company (Compania Pesqueria Dominicana, C. 
anticipates that after its first year of operation it will reach a weekly production for 
export of 100,000 pounds of fish and 1,000,000 pounds of shrimp, with an annual value 
It also expects to be able to supply all domestic 


Formed recently by an American, who is its president and treasurer, the company 
won Dominican congressional approval June 9. 
Dominican fishing waters, its plans include the establishment of fish hatcheries, the 
construction of packing houses, wharves, an ice plant and other installations for a major 
To build up a fishing fleet, it will supply Dominican fishermen with vessels 


The company’s contract exempts it from import duties and taxes in connection with 
its operations and includes a clause retaining for the Dominican Government the right 
to acquire the company’s property and equipment at cost less depreciation when the 
It is subject to cancellation at the end of the first year if the company 
fails to operate with at least 50 motor vessels and 200 employees. 

The plan to expand Dominican fisheries is in line with a broad economic development 
program. The annual catch by Dominican fishermen in previous years has been only 
about 1,000,000 pounds, and a considerable quantity of salt fish has had to be imported 


The success of the fisheries program would eliminate a major expenditure of Dominican 
pesos, employ large numbers of Dominicans, and bring a considerable quantity of foreign 
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In addition to a complete survey of 








example, is dependent on this country 
for its entire supply of cellulose acetate 
butyrate. The butyrate and propio. 
ate materials are used chiefly for indys. 
trial purposes, although they, too, ar 
adaptable for many consumer goods, 


Other Synthetic Resins 


Many other synthetic resins are mage 
at the present time. They include such 
materials as acrylic resins, familiar jp 





hair-brush handles, combs, and airplane 
windows and enclosures; natural mate. 


rials such as casein plastics, used Mainly | 


for buttons; other protein plastics; and, 
variety of newer resins. Polytetrafiuo. 
roethylene has been utilized for wire 
coatings, gaskets, and other industria 
purposes where resistance to corrosive 
agents and solvents is required. Poly. 
ethylene finds application in acid- and 
solvent-resistant clothing, tubing, coat- 
ings, extruded wire and cable insulation, 
sheeting and films for packaging, surgi. 
cal sutures, and many other purposes. 
This material was first made in the 
United Kingdom, but has been produced 


on a commercial scale in the United — 


States since 1943. Nylon resins are 
made into numerous finished products, 
ranging from tableware and _ kitchen 
accessories to landing gears, valve seats, 


United States Erports of Plastics 
Materials, January-May 1949 


Item Pounds) Dollars 


mers, all type 11, 909 3, 61 


Phthalic anhydride typ 3, 385 40 
Other alkyd resi , 
Vinyl resins, including 
bristles, and bristle filament 
Vinyl chloride, vinylidene 
chloride and their copoly 





mer 12,119 5,49 
Other 1, 509 &2 
lar acid re 


Phenol-form 
Molding 


vinyl resin 


ildehyde 
and casting resins 4,490 1, 130 
For other uses 3, 063 64 
Other tar acid resin 
Molding and casting resin 113 3 
For other use SO4 244 
Urea and melamine resin 
Protective coatings 457 14% 
Adhesives 527 7” 
For other uses 3 709 | 1,18 
Synthetic gums and resins, includ- | 
ing film bristles, not elsewher« 
hown 
Molding compositions 
All other unfinished form 4, 671 1,420 
Celluslose plastics material 
Cellulose nitrate 
Scrap and film scrap 26 10 
Film support and base 2, 054 
Sheets, rods, tubes, and other 
unfinished forms | 561 | 569 
Cellulose acetate-butyrate- | 
propionate 
Molding powders, granules, | 
ind pellets 3, 137 
Film support and base 1,321 | 
Sheets, rods, tubes, and other | 
similar forms 558 | 590 
Other unfinished forms, in- | 
cluding scrap 201 | 55 
Casein and other protein plastics 34 | 4 
Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, 
and tubes-- =e 





_ 
2 
x 
z 


to 
oe 
a 


1, 308 
1, 763 


——— 


| 63, 132 | ase 





Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 
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and shock-absorbing systems. In addi- 
tion, there are other synthetic resins such 
as the silicones and ion-exchange resins 
which have been put into commercial 
production in recent years. 

Separate export statistics are not 
available for these resins, with the ex- 
ception of casein and vulcanized fibre for 
which separate classifications were 
established in 1949, but it is known that 
there has been a steady expansion in 
foreign markets for many of them. 
United States exports of all such mate- 
rials tripled in the period from 1945 to 
1948 and in the latter year they ac- 
counted for 14 percent of all plastics ma- 
terials shipped abroad. 


Outlook 


Plastics are attracting considerable at- 
tention because of their increasing im- 
portance in industry. Expositions such 
as those recently held in the United 
Kingdom and France and the one soon 
to be held in Norway help to bring many 
recent developments in the plastics field 
to the attention of the public. 

The United States now sells the larg- 
est volume of plastics materials to the 
industrialized countries of the world. 
However, the best prospects for further 
expansion in export trade may be in 
those areas in which plastics materials 
are not produced, or where their output 
is limited but in which manufacture of 
the finished products is a growing indus- 
try. The demand in these countries may 
be largely for industrial end-use or it 
may be limited to the production of at- 
tractive household ware, jewelry, and 
novelties which are often found to be 
more colorful, durable, and less expensive 
than those previously made of other 
materials. 

Latin-American countries, India, and 
the Union of South Africa use compara- 
tively large quantities of plastics for both 
consumer goods and industrial purposes 
but do not have the facilities for making 
a variety of plastics materials them- 
selves. Nor would it be practicable to 
expand their output to embrace the 
many kinds now in use. Consumption 
is often insufficient to permit the in- 
Stallation of expensive equipment, and 
many of the raw materials are not lo- 
cally available. 

Still other markets exist in countries 
such as Lebanon and Egypt, for example, 
where consumption is limited largely to 
Plastics materials which can be ma- 
chined or compression molded. These 
limitations are partly due to the size of 
the markets, partly to the lack of skilled 
labor, and partly to the inability to ob- 
tain equipment for making extruded, in- 
jected, and laminated products. Con- 
sumer goods made of plastics materials 
are greatly appreciated in these coun- 
tries and in some instances are meeting 
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Foreign Service Officers 
JOHN PAGE HOOVER 


John Page Hoover, First Secretary and 
Consul at Montevideo, was born at Bur- 
lingame, Calif., and was graduated from 
San Mateo (Calif.) 
Union High School, 
and from Stanford 
University, receiv- 
ing his A. B. from 
Stanford in 1931 
and his A. M. in 
1932. In 1933-34 
he did further 
graduate work at 
Yale, and in 1935— 
36 he attended 
George Washing- 
ton University Law 
School. He at- 
tended the Univer- 
sity of Habana in 
1938. 

Mr. Hoover 
joined the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
in 1934 and was a tariff expert for 2 years. 
In 1936-37 he was clerk to the Commercial 
Attaché at Guatemala and in 1937-39 was 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Habana. 

He was commissioned in the Foreign Serv- 
ice in July 1939 when the Foreign Service 
of the Department of Commerce was merged 
into the Foreign Service of the United States. 
He served as Vice Consul at Habana and as 
Assistant Commercial Attaché at Caracas be- 
fore being assigned in December 1947 to his 
present post. 


Hoover 


OIT Compliance Branch 
Continues Vigorous Activity 
Export license privileges of Milton Edwards 


and Edwards International Corporation, 30 
Church Street, New York City, have been 


suspended for falsely representing on an ex- 


port license application the ultimate destina- 
tion of 3,100 automobile and truck tires and 
tubes, the Office of International Trade has 


announced. 


The suspension, which was not contested, 
was the second imposed in August. 

According to the findings of OIT’s Compli- 
ance Commissioner, Edwards applied for two 
export licenses on behalf of the corporation, 
of which he is president, naming Italy as the 
country of ultimate destination. He stated 
that the tires and tubes were to be used in 
the business of the Italian consignee. These 
representations were made, OIT pointed out, 
although Edwards had in his possession let- 
ters from the consignee disclosing that the 
equipment was being purchased for trans- 
shipment to Rumania or Turkey. 

Actual shipment of the tires and tubes was 
not attempted, however, as the fraudulent 
nature of the Edwards application was dis- 
covered and no export license was issued. 

The OIT suspension order bars Edwards 
and the corporation from making any ship- 
ments under general export licenses for a 
period of 60 days. It further bars them from 
making shipments of items which require 
validated licenses t> Group “R” countries 
(Europe and adjacent areas) for a period of 
2 years, subject to right to petition for rein- 
statement of these license privileges after the 
expiration of 1 year. 





less sales resistance than the same items 
in the United States. 

Several countries such as the ones men- 
tioned above have expressed the desire 
to expand their purchases in the United 
States because of the great variety, uni- 
form quality, and low price of our prod- 
ucts. Others plan to resume or expand 
trade with the United States when import 
restrictions on purchases from dollar 
countries are relaxed. Many of these 
foreign countries are prospective mar- 
kets for increased imports of United 
States materials since they now are in- 
stalling modern equipment for manufac- 
turing a wider range of finished articles. 
Some have placed orders for such ma- 
chinery; many are sending missions to 
the United States to study our plastics in- 
dustry and representatives to be trained 
in the more up-to-date methods em- 
ployed in the production of plastics in 
this country. However, volume sales of 
United States plastics materials at the 
present time are conditioned by availa- 
bility and also affected by import restric- 
tions placed on those products not con- 
sidered essential to the economy of the 
consuming country. 

The United States has two great ad- 
vantages. While most foreign countries 
were devoting their energies mainly to 
the rehabilitation of their production fa- 
cilities, the United States has expanded 
its plant and extensive research programs 
started during the war. The newer syn- 
thetic resins which have been developed 


here are revolutionizing the plastics in- 
dustry. Also, this country has become 
practically self-sufficient both in basic 
chemicals and the plastics materials 
made from them. In addition, many 
unusual formulations and methods of 
fabricating these resins continue to be 
evolved and permit their more extensive 
use, particularly for industrial purposes. 
Competition from other exporting coun- 
tries for many years probably will be 
limited principally to those plastics ma- 
terials for which they already have pro- 
duction facilities. As a result, foreign 
markets for synthetic resins and plastics 
materials of United States origin should 
continue to expand. 
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